
































AFTER FIVE YEARS: TO OUR READERS. 
#737] 


ITH this number the Review or Reviews enters upon its sixth year of publication, and from the 
vantage point we, my readers and I, can look back over the results of the experience of five years. 
How far have we attained to the ideal which inspired the enterprise? What success has attended our 
efforts to use a monthly magazine as a pioneer, or rather a foundation-layer, of the new Catholicism—that 
Church of the Future “as lofty as the love of God and wide as are the wants of man”? For that, and nothing 
less than that, was the governing idea of the new venture which we launched five years age. Nor would 
any ideal less majestic have lured me from the absorbing and responsible duties of daily journalista 

“To establish a periodical circulating throughout the English-speaking world ”—that has been 
accomplished —“ with its affiliates and associates in every town, and its correspondents in every village ;” 
that is still an ideal to be realised. Such were the things I wished to do. The circulation—yes, to an extent 
sevenfold exceeding my most sanguine hopes. The affiliates, associates and correspondents—no, at least 
not to one-seventh of the extent of my expectations. That is to say, while the preacher. has drawn his 
congregation, the organiser has failed to build up his Church. ' The Review, to use a familar illustration, 
has been more of a Whitfield than a Wesley. The hope that the staff and readers of this periodical 
would be bound together by a common faith and a readiness to do common service for a common 
cause has only partially been fulfilled. 

I have received the most cordial help and co-operation from multitudes of unseen subscribers. -I can 
never sufficiently thank the Helpers who rallied round the Review ; but, whatever may be the cause, those 
who helped were numbered by hfindreds instead of by thousands, and, despite all my efforts, I have not 
succeeded in making each and all of my hundreds of thousands of readers realise that in every number of 
the Review I was crying aloud to him or to her for personal service in the great brotherhood of Helpers and 
comrades. After five years, subscribers from the first will address me apologetically, as if they were guilty 
of an intrusion, in writing to call my attentionto some evil which they think should be abated, some good 
which they wish to see supported, or some defect which they believe might be remedied.. Every such apology 
is to me a bitter reminder of the extent of my failure to impress my master-thought upon-my readers. 
Because, if I had succeeded, they would have understood that, under such circumstances, it is for their 
silence rather than for their letters that. they ought to have felt the need of an apology. . No reader of the 


Review who has any ideas or fresh suggestions of service to offer for the better carrying out: of its aims 


and aspirations needs any introduction to me. Nor need he or she fear that I ‘shall-ever forget that 
faithful are the wounds of a friend, or resent the frankest of remonstrances or the sharpest criticism 


that are honestly intended to enable the Review better to fulfil its original mission. 
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Whatever disappointment I may have experienced at the comparative failure of the attempt to convert 
readers into helpers, and to make every subscriber a comrade in a Holy War, I have nothing but 
gratitude to express for the astonishing success which has attended the attempt to create a constituency 
of readers throughout the English-speaking world. The position which the Review or Reviews, with its 
American and Australian off-shoots, has attained after five years is unique. There are periodicals—perhaps 
half-a-dozen in all—with a larger circulation, but every one of these is colourless alike in politics and in 
religion, and each devotes the major part of its contents to fiction. There is.no other magazine or review 
in the whole world which has a definite or political, social and religious propaganda, and which entirely 
eschews fiction, that has even a quarter of our circulation. Of the Review it may be said that there is no 
speech or language where its voice is not heard. Originally intended as a medium of communication 
between the English-speaking races, it has become to a large extent an interpreter of the ideas - and 
literature of our race to other races who do not speak our tongue. Of these the most curious illustra- 
tions are continually reaching us. 

The other day M. de Windt, in his travels across Siberia, visited one of those prisons where 
the Russian Government deems it well to intern the political convicts whose — revolutionary 
activity might otherwise endanger the peace and security of the Empire. In this remote and secluded 
prison, one of the first observations with which he was greeted was an enthusiastic appreciation, by a poli- 
tical exile, of the utility of the Review or Reviews. If there is one place more inaccessible to English 
periodical literature than a Siberian political prison it ‘is Central Asia, where, until the other day, alike in 
in its nomad-haunted steppes and precipitous mountain ranges, no European could stray and live. Last 
month; at Edinburgh, I had the’ good fortune to meet Prince Galitzin, the only Russian who has ever invaded 
India from Central Asia across the Himalayas, and then recrossed the mountain ramparts into Mahatma- 
liaunted Tibet. He told me that the Review or Reviews was the only English publication he came across in 
his wanderings in the Khanates. At Tashkend, at Bokhara, and other remote cities, he found subscribers 
whose copies kept them in touch with the civilisation of the West. If there is a third place in Asia 
more remote and impervious to the impact of English influence than the Tartar Khanates, it is surely 
those regions inhabited by the Mongols among whom James Gilmour laboured, whose country is now 
threatened by the advancing armies of Japan. But when down at Dudley in November I stumbled across 
the missionary who succeeded Gilmour among the Mongols, I found that he was a regular reader of the 
Review, and that his father, a missionary in New Guinea, was also one of the vast unseen multitude 
to whom its pages monthly distribute portions of the bread of ‘the living life of the busy’ world. 
In the British Colonies, in the vast federation of Republics which we call” the United States, the 
Review plays a much more important part in the life of the widely-scattered population than any periodical 
can play in the densely-peopled centres of the United Kingdom and the Atlantic States. In the latter 
it is a convenience. To the more reinote regions it has become almost a necessity of civilised existence. 


Take, for instance, the charming letter from a young governess who is teaching English in a Dutch 
family in South Africa. She encloses a photograph of her present home, which I reproduce at the foot, 
as it helps to give aetuality to the scene, and writes as follows : ' 


I cannot forbear from sending” you my iota of. ‘appreciation ‘and gratitude for the. Review, which I have taken from its first 
appearance, but have never valued more than at present. Iam teaching on @ karroo farm in a thinly-populated district. 
The family I live with is a charming oné, bit'we are very.isdlated, and are wont to bewail our fate in being the only civilised 
beings within a radius of many miles. ‘: It is'a day’s journey by carketa the nearest village, so we send for the post only once a 
week, and then get one or twp loeal papers. . Under.these circumstances, it may easily be imagined what a boon the Review is, 


~ how eagerly it is looked for, and what food-for reflection and discussion it gives for many along day. It keeps one in touch 


with all the great questions and’ movements ‘of ‘the day; it warmis one’s heart by -reeounting the ‘efforts made for the good of 
mankind ; it encourages-one to do one’s best—little, at-most—in brightening- the lives of others;-it is, in short, a real power for 
good even here. My pupils, one on each side of their mother, are bright interesting little fellows. On my arrival, seven months 
ago, they did not’ know a word of “English: I framed-my first ‘lessons’as. much as p ssible on the Gouin system, as I knew it 
from the Review, with #he-happy result that in a ¥ery short. time e-Slby could. speak English with a -fluency that surprised, and 
still surprises, every one who hears them. _ - pre Oh a : . 

I hope it is not “disrespectful to the ountain: of honoiur and“dignity, but’ I must-confess I feel more 
grateful for having helped my correspondent to teach these Dutch boys English than if I had received a 
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baronetcy or had been decorated with the Legion of Honour. Such a letter gives a vivid, pleasant glimpse 
into what is going on all round the world. I count subscribers in Iceland, in St. Helena, in Brazil and 
the Argentine, in Siberia, in Madagascar, and in the heart of Central Africa. Only this week my secretary 
received a letter from an officer in the Goorkha Rifles, now in Kumaon in the North-West Provinces. 
There, seven thousand feet above the sea-level, in the middle of the jungle, he had been looking 
out from his tent-door on the magnificent sublimity of the long unbroken line of glistening snow 
mountains stretching far away peak after peak to Nepal, and, returning, sat down to write a long 
interesting letter of suggestion and criticism about her “1200 miles in knickerbockers,” telepathic 
automatic writing, and the like. And as he writes, with the Old World scenes brought vividly back to him, 
he bursts out, “ What an admirable sixpennyworth the Review or Reviews is! For a man who has not 
much time for reading, and who wishes to be abreast with what is going on, I know no publication to touch 
it.” From the other hemisphere I received this morning a long and impassioned appeal from St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, from a friend and helper who implores me to do what I can to rouse the Colonial Office and 
the Home Government to save the unfortunate colonists from impending ruin. Close beside that letter lies 
another from Antigua in the West Indies, announcing the projected publication of a new magazine of fiction, 
to be called the Carib, whose object is “‘to infuse some freshness and originality into our West Indian 
life,” and asking for a few sympathetic words, and literary help and encouragement. And so it goes 4ll 
round the world. At this moment in how many mission stations and dreary barracks, in how many lonely 
huts on boundless prairie or in densest bush, the pioneers of our race feel these familiar pages bring them 
with electric thrill into vitalising contact with the nerve-centres of the world ! 

To each and all of these, especially to the lonely, forlorn and desolate, to the young girl fronting more 
or less fearfully the great unknown world on the edge of which she stands, to the youth wondering what the 
dim future may have in store of opportunity and of success, and to the old and broken and solitary, as well 
as.to the pioneer, the warrior and the apostle, it is my proud privilege to give the cheering New Year's 
greeting from the old Motherland. And.although I have failed in many things that I have attempted, and 
have come miserably short of my ideal in all, still it is a never-failing source of comfort and_ of joy 
to me that the Review, with all its defects, has helped many thousands scattered far and wide, 
over land and sea, to a deeper consciousness of the brotherhood of our English-speaking family, 
and of the immense issues for weal and woe that are entrusted to its keeping. For in that all, or 
almost all, the objects for which we care are inextricably bound up. To promote its unity, to quicken 
its. life, to strengthen the interlacing fibres of common interests, common ‘sympathies, and common 
faiths, and above all to unite all who love in the service of all who suffer, is the work that is given us to do, 
and earnestly would I appeal now, after five years, for the co-operation of all my readers in the achievement 
of so great a task. 


Wituiam T. S . 
January 1st, 1895. T. Sreap 














SOME READERS AND THE RESIDENCE IN THE KARROO, SOUTH AFRICA, 
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At the beginning of the New Year it is 
Forecast. as natural to look forward as at the 
close of the Old Year to look back. 
Prophecy is always more inviting than history. 
Although we cannot hope, as the Dutchman said, 
that our before sight will be as good as our behind 
sight, the attempt to forecast the future has an 
irresistible fascination for the human mind. Coming 
events cast their shadows before, and every political 
prophet is assured of the consolation that, how- 
ever. much: he may err, he cannot blunder more 
than many of the wisest seers have done in-times 
past.. Although it seems impossible to be mistaken 
as to some of the items in the New Yeavr’s history, it 
is well'#o remember that it is always the unexpected 
that. happens, and that while we may do well to 
prepare. for the worst, it is not impossible that we 
may fare better than we think. 
The programme of every European: Power 
is peace, but two wars are also included 
in the programme for the year. One is 
that which is. already waging between China and 
Japan. How long it wili continue no one can even 
venture to predict. At present the Japanese sword 
has pierced China much as a knife penetrates a piece 
of cheese with hardly even a rind to blunt its edge. 
How deep’ it will penetrate seems: to depend more 
upon the length of the knife than upon the resisting 
power of the cheese, and as China appears to be in 
the position of very prime ripe old stiiton, the chief 
danger is that it may go to pieces altogether under such 
rough treatment. In that case one-third of the human 


Programmes 
for 1895, 


> race is likely to have rather a bad time of it this year. 


At present, however, thanks to a civilisation which 
discourages telegraphs, and which has no popular 
press, the multifarious populations are in happy 
ignorance of their doom. The other war which is on 
the cards is that which the French have decided 
upon in Madagascar. 
strong expeditionary force will start for the 
capital of the Hovas, with instructions that they 
are not to return until they have completed what is 
virtually the conquest of the largest island outside 
the Malay Archipelago. Excepting in Manchuria and 
Madagascar there are no wars in the programme of 
the year. 


On the 15th March a 


New Year’s Day, 1895. = 
The Storm _he tranquillity of Europe was disturbed 
Cloudin momentarily at the close of the year by 
Armenia, * . ’ 
the menacing appearance of Mr. Glad- 
stone in the political arena. Unsettled questions, it 
was said long ago, have little pity for the peace of 
nations, and the Ottoman Empire in Europe and 
Asia is not merely an unsettled question, but a whole 
congeries of unsettled questions. The recent display 
of the Ottoman method of dealing with troublesome 
Christians has naturally aroused Mr. Gladstone. 
About the middle of the month Madame Novikoff, 
that stormy petrel in all things connected with the 
Levant, published in the Westminster Gazette a letter 
which Mr. Gladstone had addressed to her some years 
ago, urging her to rouse public opinion in favour of 
reform in Armenia. Of course, reforms in Armenia, 
or any other Turkish province, mean one thing and 
one thing only,—the withdrawal of that province from 
the control of the pashas at Stamboul. Whoever 
talks of any other reform in Turkey has not yet 
mastered the A BC of the Eastern Question. It 
needed, however, the brutal massacre of Armenians 
at Sassoun to arouse the public to a sense of what 
Turkish rule actually means to a Christian province. 
Then once more, as in the old days of the Bulgarian 
horrors, Mr. Gladstone took the field in person and 
launched on the eve of the New Year one of those 
sweeping anathemas which no one can pronounce 
with so much authority and vehemence as the great 
pontiff of political humanitarianism. : 
will Any- When Mr. Gladstone fulminated against 
thing Come the Bulgarian horrors war followed, and 
of it? it was from that war that the princi- 
pality of Bulgaria was born ; but there is no reason 
to believe that another war will follow his latest 
fulmination against the Turks. All Mr. Gladstone’s 
eloquence in 1876, giving voice, as it did, to all the 
passionaté indignation of our whole people, would 
have been absolutely futile but for the determina- 
tion of the Russian people to liberate their Slavonic 
kinsfolk. England talked; Russia fought, and so 
the work was done. To-day England is talking 
fitfully, with very little trace of the passion and 
fervour of the Bulgarian times, and Russia shows no 
disposition to act other than diplomatically in the 
redress of the wrongs of the Armenians. A Com. 
mission, representing England, France and Russia, 
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from which the best qualified officials seem to 
have been excluded, has been appointed to take 
evidence and to report upon the details of the 
latest atrocities. But this Commission and _ its 
recommendations are mere waste of time unless 
there is behind them the revealed will of Allah 
in the shape of an overwhelming military and naval 
force. But the Armenians look in vain for the 
advent of another such deliverer as Alexander the 
Second proved to be for the Bulgarians. If the 
Concert of Europe would give Russia a mandate to 
oceupy and administer Armenia, something might be 
done; but there is reason to believe that Russia 
would very reluctantly accept the task. At present 
not a regiment is being moved, not a pound of powder 
is being purchased ; so far as Armenia is concerned, 
therefore, the peace of Europe is not likely to be dis- 
turbed, nor, unfortunately, are the wrongs of the 
Armenians likely to be redressed. 

‘The Right So far as England is concerned nothing 

ra could be further from the intention of 
stantinople. either party in the State to enter upon 
any foreign adventure, but wars and annexations are 
seldom ordered in advance by the wirepullers of 
parties. Those. who are anxiously discussing the 
chances of foreign politics have more reason to 
interest themselves in the movement of Mr. Rhodes 
than with the counsels of Downing Street. The 
Prime Minister of the Cape, who on New Year's 
day became the Right Hon. Cecil Rhodes, a member 
of Her Majesty’s Privy. Council, made, in Christmas 
week, a sudden and unexpected visit to Constan- 
tinople, where he had an audience with the Sultan. 
Mr. Rhodes is not a man to cross Europe 
on a picnic trip, and every one is wondering 
what the South African could have had to do with 
the Grand Turk. The general outline of Mr. Rhodes’ 
policy is well known, and it does not need his 
admission to the sacred circle of the Privy Council 
to make known the fact that his policies are very 
much more important factors in the evolution of 
Africa than the consultations of the caucuses or of 
Cabinets. Mr. Rhodes now reigns in all but in name 
as supreme monarch from the Cape to the southern 
shores of Lake Tanganyika. From thence his steamer 
will be able to carry him within hailing distance of 
Uganda, and from Uganda he could at any 
moment be at hands-grip with the Mahdi. It. is 
impossible not to connect his dramatic appearance 
at the Sublime Porte with his fixed idea of colouring 
the African map red from the Cape to Cairo. 


Mr. Rhodes, who keeps boring up to the 


bis Equator from Table Mountain, naturally 


Khartoum ?” ~~ r . ; 
wishes that the engineers at the Egyptian 


end should be boring southwards. In other words, it 
is possible the question may be soon raised as to 
whether it is judicious and expedient to renew under 
happier auspices the advance on Khartoum. The 
very suggestion will send a cold shudder through 
the country, which remembers only too well the 
trouble which the last Soudan campaign entailed. 
But the restless activity of the French, who 
have launched an expedition which threatens 
the position of the equatorial provinces, may force 
our hands, and an Anglo-Egyptian campaign against 
the Mahdi may be one of the first acts of the new 
Conservative Cabinet. 

When For a Conservative Cabinet, it seems to be 
comes the agreed on all hands, is one of the presents 
Matador? which the New Year will bring us. 

Brigg election followed Forfar like an ominous echo 
of the passing bell, and as if to make assurance 
doubly sure, Mr. Keir Hardie, speaking in the 
name of the three hundred branches of his In- 
dependent Labour Party, opens the year with a 
declaration of war against the Liberals. Ministers will 
die game no doubt, but they will die all the same. 
They will fight perhaps all the better as they are under 
no illusion as to the result of the contest. The 
only open question is as to the date of the General 
Election, as in bull-fighting in Spain the only 
question is as to how soon the matador will give the 
coup de grace to the bull. The foregone conclusion of 
the bull fight does not, however, lessen the interest 
in the arena, and our Liberal Toro has plenty of 
fight left in him yet. For the moment the instincts 
of self-preservation have led to the adoption of a 
backward rather than a forward fighting policy on 
the part of the Cabinet. The cup of the Lords’ 
iniquity is to be filled up, so goes the phrase, by the 
introduction of bills carrying out the various items 
of the Newcastle programme, which will be carried 
by the Commons and thrown out by the Lords. Then 
when a sufficient number of object-lessons have been 
secured, Parliament will be dissolved, probably between 
hay and corn harvest, the ballot boxes will be opened, 
and, unless every one is wrong, the votes of the 
majority of the people will be cast in favour of the 
action of the Peers. 

That is the Liberal programme. Mr. 
iene ies Balfour, however, has made it plain that 
he has no intention of allowing his oppo- 


nents to play a waiting game. As they have raised 
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the issue of the prerogative of the Peers, he will not 
allow so grave a constitutional question to be 
adjourned sine die, while the House of Commons is 
filling up the cup by voting on bills which they do 
not hope to pass into law.. This being interpreted 
means, that when Parliament meets the Opposition 
will challenge the policy of the Government by an 
amendment to the Address. The Opposition ‘will 
protest . against 
any legislation 
being introduced 
until the great 
issue between 
the Lords and 
Commons. has 
been decided. 
Of course the 
Liberals will 
insist upon 
ordering the 
business of the 
House ‘in their 
own way; but 
Mr. Balfour’s 
amendment, 
which will be 
supported by the 
whole of his 
party, will com- 
pel Ministers to 
face the whole 
question of the 
House of Lords 
in the very first 
days’ of the 
Session. They 
will be probably fi - . 
able to defeat {8/@h obs 
Mr. Balfour, for 

the Ministerial © 
majority is 

all the more to be relied upon because it 
is so small. But although they may defeat 
Mr. Balfour, they cannot prevent the bloom being 
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taken off the Session by a prolonged debate upon 
the very question which they are anxious to post- 
pone.. This attempt to postpone the issue will tell 
against them in the country ; for those who lead 
a revolution, even although it be merely a revolution 
by resolution, ought never to appear to flinch from 
toeing the mark. 
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AN AMERICAN VIEW OF 
Jon But: “ Rosebery says he can be mended, but J guess he'd better be eulel! ” 


OF REVIEWS. 


Shall the OU" chief, if not our only, hope of success 
Lords Reign is that a. Unionist victory at the polls 
Over Us? would practically establish the House of 
Lords as the predominant partner. From such a 
result, after sixty years of reform Parliaments, even 
Mr. Keir Hardie might draw back in dismay. If 
the General Election result in a Liberal defeat, it 
will place the Upper House in a position of vantage, 
and give them 
~~ VF] ~—sa prestige which 
they have never 
enjoyed since 
1832. If that 
fact is clearly 
brought home to 
the people it can 
hardly be be- 
lieved that our 
| democracy, after 
| less than ten 
| years’ exercise of 
| 


IIT” 





its sovereignty, 
will practically 
abdicate at the 
bidding of the 
aristocracy. The 
chief difficulty, 
however, of get- 
ting this truth 
brought home to 
the minds of the 
people is that up 
to the present, 
at any rate, the 
Lords have 
shown no. dis- 
position to do 
anything that 





See 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


[Dec. 12,189. ‘' is contrary to 
the prejudices of 
the somewhat 
stolid and apathetic English electorate. 





The Liberal party is badly in want of a 


Wanted: A 


Bogie Man. They never triumphed more 


bogie man. 
gloriously than when they kad a first-class 
bogie of the most alarming des¢ription in the shape 
of the jingoism of Lord Beaconsfield ; but alas! our 
bogie has disappeared. We shall do our best no 
doubt to trot out the House of Lords as our most 
alarming available spectre, but the candle within the 


turnip lantern is a little too obvious. The worst 
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that we can say about the Unionist programme is 
that it is negative. It will not grant Home Rule to 
Treland, it will not disestablish the Welsh Church, it 
will not force the pace of democratic reform ; but 
negative bogies are- not worth much. We might 
possibly get up a little alarm by prophesying an 
additional subsidy of denominational schools with 
public money. But Lord Salisbury may determine 
to allow that sleeping dog to lie. But even if he 
decided to do anything in that direction, while it 
would madden the Nonconformists it would tend to 
detach the Catholics from their alliance with the 
Liberal party. Even Cardinal Manning could hardly 
have stood out against a Government which proposed 
to endow Catholic schools with public money, and 
Cardinal Manning’s successor would not» feel’ any 
wish to resist the temptation. 

MacEwan In addition to the Independent Labour 
makes waY Party, which is breathing out threatening 
Salisbury. and slaughter to Liberal candidates 
everywhere, Ministers have before them the prospect 
of Irish disaffection. A few more speeches like 
Mr. MacEwan’s at Edinburgh will go far to give 
the Parnellites the whip hand in many Irish 
constituencies. Mr. MacEwan’s speech, which was 
a great source of rejoicing to the Unionists all 
through December, was reasonable enough -in its 
way. He merely thought aloud what many in- 
articulate men are thinking te themselves. He said 
that the Liberals had done their best to pass Home 
Rule and had failed; and that while they were 
as staunch to the ide@# as ever, it was no use 
advocating a policy which had not sufficient votes 
behind it to enable Ministers to overcome the opposi- 


tion of the House of Lords. Therefore, said this : 


practical Scotchman, we had better fall back upon 
Local Government for Ireland, treatihg Ireland just 
as we are treating Scotland. Mr. MacEwan failed 
to perceive that the Unionists have far greater 
advantages for carrying out such a policy than the 
Liberals. Everything seems to point to the fact that 
Lord Salisbury will come back to office with a small 
majority, but solid enough to enable him to practi- 
cally do what he pleases in the next four years, and 
if in that time he does not establish a system of local 
self-government in Ireland as near like Home Rule 
as he can go without eating his own words, he will 
miss a great opportunity. 
At the same time that Ministers stand 
— to lose the next election, Lord Rosebery 
eeps up his heart and fights on 
doughtily. In December he made two speeches—one 


at West Ham, addressed to the Independent Labour 
Party, pointing out to them the suicidal folly of the 
course which they are bent upon adopting; the 
other, made at Devonport, where he reminded the 
House of Lords that his own stock of the sibylline 
books was exhausted. At the latter place he made 
a curious slip. Referring to the assumption con- 
stantly made by the Unionists, to which Mr. Glad- 
stone gave some support by one of his indiscretions 
when he made a present to the Tories not only of all 
the wealth but of all tne intelligence of the country, 
Lord Rosebery remarked that to hear some people 
talk he sometimes wondered whether any Liberal 
in’ the country could spell words of more than one 
syllable. ~The passage, which somewhat suffered at 
the hands of the reporter, was eagerly hailed by 
Mr. Chamberlain, who wrote a letter to the Times 
maintaining that this was Lord Rosebery’s delibe- 
rate opinion of his own followers. All is said to be 
fair in love and in war, but in electioneering an irre- 
ducible margin might surely be allowed for the 
harmless joke, otherwise ou® politicians will have to 
follow the example of Artemus Ward, atid add here 
and there, “ N.B.—This is sarkasm.” 

The Liberals keep their spirits up also 
by- pointing to the results of the bye- 
eleetions.. According to the elaborate 
statistical-:paper compiled by Mr. David Gillies they 
are able to point out that since the General Election 
there have been no fewer than thirty-three econ- 
tested ‘bye-elections, which “have resulted in the 
maintenanee’ of the status quo minus the loss of 
three seats. The number of the votes polled in 
constituencies where comparison is possible, show 
the following ‘shifting of the forces: 1892, Unionists, 
140,369 ; Liberals, 150,577. Since 1892, Unionists, 
146,047 ; Liberals, 151,768’. This shows a net 
Unionist ‘gain on the votes cast of 4,487. This is 
not much; say the Liberals. Neither is it. But 
it is bad enough, for we must remember that our 
game is up unless we can do much more than hold 
our own at the coming elections. And ominously 
enough the Labour Party has since 1892 polled 
5,498 votes. There is more solace to be gained from 
the loeal electioris in London, where the Progressives 


Consolations 
in Adversity. 


have made headway in every direction. But London 
is not the country, and there is no reliable informa- 
tion as to the results of the parish and district 
council elections which took place at the beginning 
of last month. Besides, the experience of London 
has shown that it is quite possible for constituencies 
to be strongly Progressive in municipal affairs, and 
yet to return a Unionist to the House of Commons. 





































































Liberals have also occasion to congratu- 
late themselves upon the exceptionally 
favourable result of the Budget. « The 
revenue returns published to-day show an increase 
of three millions. The increase in the beer and 


The Revenue 
Returns, 


spirit duties account for a million of this, and | 


thé “quarter which has yet to come is almost 
certain: to bring up the total to half a million 
more. The new death duties which were to have 
produced a million in the whole year have produced 
more than that in three-quarters. On the whole, 
the good fortune which attended the passage of 
the Budget seems to. have followed it into actual 
operation. Meanwhile the author of the one piece 
of successful legislation last year sits tight and says 
nothing. Probably he thinks the more, and is 
waiting his time until the Liberals go into opposition, 
when the actual, although not the nominal, leader- 


“ship will revert to the leader of the Opposition in the 


House of Commons. A Liberal leader in the House 


of Lords is possible when the Liberals are in office, 


but what can the chief of a forlorn hope of forty 
Peers do, when he has no official position as a set off 
against his numerical inferiority ? 
Recent he result of the voting for the Londoa 
Polling in vestries and Boards, of Guardians was 
London, very satisfactory, although its imoral 


_ effect was greatly discounted by the gross stupidity 


of the Liberal papers. As our contemporary London 
pointed out, of the twenty-eight administrative vestries 
of London, omitting the District Boards of Works, 
which remain practically unchanged, the balance of 
party strength was as follows. Before the election the 
Progressives had a majority on four out of the twenty- 
eight vestries, and the Moderates on twenty-four. 


- As a result of the elections the Progressives not only 


keep their four, but succeeded in electing a majority 
of members in six others, giving -them ten, besides 
bettering their position in:many ef the other. Boards, 
and reducing the Moderate, vestries froin twenty-four 
to eighteen.: 
result was even more decisive. There are -thitty 
Boards of Guardians in London: .-Of these Boards 
the Progressives. had a doubtful majority. on 
two, while twenty-eight were held by Moderates. 


After the election there are no fewer than fourteen — 
Boards on which the Progressives have a majority, © 


while they tied for two with the Moderates. 
iki ee The proceedings of the London, School 
ofa Board show that the moral effect of the 
Moral Victory. majority polled for the Progressives has 
not been without its influence. The Moderates 
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On :the Boards .of Guardians’ the » 
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reinforced their number by electing a chairman— 
Lord George Hamilton—from outside. But notwith- 
standing this increase in the Moderate majority the 
Progressives carriéd at the first meeting a resolution 
in favour of inquiring into the whole question of the 
feeding of the starving’ children attending the 
schools, and at the second, on a strict party vote, 
defeated the Moderates on an administrative question 


LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, 
(From a photograph by Russell and Sons.) 


as to whether the School Management Committee 
should consist of the whole Board or only of a 
section. 

A very painful event occurred at Windsor 
Dash of Sit When Sir John 
J. Thompson, s of 

Thompson, the Prime Minister of the 


on December 12th. 
Canadian Dominion, was attending the Privy 
Council meeting he suddenly feil dead. The cause 
of death was syncope. Sir John Thompson was an 
eminent and respectable Colonial statesman. He 
represented the Dominion with great ability on the 
Behring Sea Arbitration in Paris, and his quiet, 
steady-going character suited the political situation 
of Ottawa. His body was sent across the Atlantic 
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THE POLITICAL MAP OF 1892, 


(Black indicates Republican States, white Democratic States, and vertical lines Populist States.) 


on the Blenheim, which was saluted by the Victory as 
it steamed out of Portsmouth harbour. Dr. Conan 
Doyle was out of the country, otherwise he might 
have given us a noble poem on the farewell salute of 
the guns of Nelson’s flagship at Trafalgar to the 
corpse of the Prime Minister of Canada, who had 
fallen dead: almost at the feet of his Queen. Sir 


+ John Thompson has been succeeded pro tem. by Mr. 


Mackenzie Bowell, who was the senior member of 
the Cabinet. 
The Crash Lhe disasters which have accumulated 
in Newfound-upon the unfortunate colony of New- 
nag. foundland culminated last month in a 
financial crisis of almost unheard of severity. Six of 
the leading firms and two of the leading banks of 
the colony suspended payment. As 
almost the only currency of the 
island was paper, the failure of the 
banks has rendered it worthless. 
An extraordinary spectacle was 
presented to us of a community of 
200,000 persons practically deprived § 
of any circulating medium. The 
consequences are very serious, nor 
can any one see what the end will 
be unless prompt measures are under- 
taken to re-establish credit and to 
establish the Government and busi- 
ness on a sound footing. The cry 
at present is strong in favour of the 
appointment of a commission for the 
purpose of paving the way to the 
abolition of responsible government, 
and the reduction of Newfoundland 





to the status of a Crown colony. 
Letters from private correspondents 
of my own in St. John’s bear eloquent 
testimony to the intensity of the 
dismay with which the situation is 
regarded by all classes. The occasion 
seems to be one which calls for 
prompt action unless many deaths 
are to result from privation. 

The New In the United States the 
Year inthe parties are settling down 
United States.¢4, recognise the inevit- 
able, and to conform to the altered 
circumstances 
catastrophe which befell the Demo- 
crats at the Fall elections. The 
accompanying maps, reprinted from 
the American Review of Reviews, 
illustrate very forcibly the extent of the Republican 


resulting from the 


victories. Mr. 
calls for little attention on this side of the water. 
Our chief interest in America is centred, not in 


Cleveland’s Message to Congress 


the proceedings at Washington, but on the efforts 
which the great cities are making to cleanse them- 
selves of the abominations which have so long made 
them a by-word throughout the world. 
In Australia the only event which has 
— been chronicled at any length in the press 
is the series of cricket matches between 
the elevens of England and Australia. It is a curious 
illustration of the extent to which athletics have 
become a link between nations, that the news»apers 
last month published more news about the per- 





THE POLITICAL MAP oF 1894, 


(Black indicates Republican States, white Democratic States, and horizontal lines States where 


the result is mixed.) 
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formances of the two elevens in throwing a leather ball 
about the field than they have about all the Austra- 
lian Parliaments. The money which the newspapers 
must have spent on telegrams about the doings.of the 
respective teams will probably make a considerable 
difference in the revenue of the Australian cables. The 
old Greeks were not so far out, after all, in the im- 
portance which they attached to the Isthmian games. 
People are interested in what they can understand, 
and while the colonial polities are unintelligible toe the 
public at-home, every man and boy, and a consider- 
able number of women, know all about cricket. 
Sport is one of those things before which frontiers 
disappear, and the many leagues of rolling ocean are 
as if they were not. 
In India an attempt has been made to 
Indian yun with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds in the proposal to levy five per 
cent. import duty as a sop to Indian sentiment, 
while at the same time an excise duty of an equal 
amount is to be levied upon all cottons above twenty 
which are manufactured in Indian mills ; that-is to 
say, upon not more than six per cent. of the Indian 
cotton manufactures. The Indian National Con- 
gress opened its sittings at Madras on Boxing Day, 
having as one of its features the appearance of Mr. 
Webb, member for the county of Waterford, whofelt 
himself quite at home among his fellow Nationalists. 
The Viceroy, who onthe 30th November visited 
Lahore, made a speech, in which he announced 
that there was reason to hope that- the - time 
was approaching when all risk of the clashing of 
Russian and British interests in India would be 
obviated. This announcement was caused by the 
welcome information that the difficulty about the 
delimitation of the Pamirs had been settled, Russia 
having made concessions to England. Sir William 
Lockhart is engaged in a small punitive expedition 
against the Waziris who attacked Colonel Turner’s 
camp at Wanu. The delimitation of the frontier 
will be completed before the expedition returns. 
Lord Sandhurst—-better known as the son of. Lady 
Sandhurst, one of the first women who ever sérved 
on a county council—has been appointed Governor 
of Bombay. 
The new 1” Europe the year closed uneventfully. 
Reign in In Russia the marriage of the Tzar took 
— place a few days after the funeral of -his 
father ; for empires cannot afford to allow their rulers 
the indulgence of grief which is allowed to private 
individuals. The work of giving effect to the ukase 
of mercy which accompanied Nicholas II.’s acces- 
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sion is being taken in hand by the officials 
throughout the Empire. No fewer than twenty 


« thousand prisoners have been liberated, or have had 


their sentences reduced. -- Unfortunately, it is in 
the dead of winter when they will be released. 
Many will not be able to find employment, and will 
be promptly arrested as rogues and vagabonds. The 
only change which has been made is the appointment 
of Count Schouvaloff, Ambassador at Berlin, to be 
Governor-General of Poland.- His place is taken by 
General Richter, one of the best men in Russia. He 
was the keeper of the letter bag of the Tzar, and 





GENERAL RICHTER. 


accompanied me to Gatschina when-I had my inter- 
view with Alexander III. He is an upright, God- 
fearing man, and deservedly possessed the complete 
confidence of the late Tzar. 

Onthe At Berlin, where the Socialist beer boycott 
Wrong Tack is at last declared off, Prince Hohenlohe, 

at Berlin. i, want of something better to do, seemed 
disposed to press the prosecution of the Socialist 
deputies who refused to clieer the Emperor. The 
Chamber, however, refused permission by 168 votes 
to 58.. The incident was unpleasant, and only aggra- 
yates the situation. The Bill for the suppression of 
Socialist agitation is one of those measures which 
will live in history as ‘an example of repression 
gone mad. The 130th paragraph prescribes a fine of 
£30, or imprisonment up to two years, for “any 
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person who, in a manner endangering public peace, 
shall publicly attack religion,- the monarchy, mar- 
riage, the family, or property, by insulting utterances.” 
Any Conservative who cared to make a disturbance 
as the result of what he chose to regard as insulting 
utterances directed against any one of these institu- 
tions, could secure the imprisonment of a political 
opponent fora couple of years. This is an absurdity 
which is unworthy of the Kaiser. The Reichstag 
adjourned till January 8, when it remains to be seen 
how they will receive these preposterous proposals. 
In Hungary the Emperor Francis Joseph 
is face to face with a ministerial crisis. 
The trouble arose about the marriage 
question. _Two religious bills which were neces- 
sary to give full effect to the legalisation of civil 
marriage failed to receive the royal assent, and 
Dr. Wekerle and his cabinet resigned as they had 
not the confidence of their sovereign. Buda-Pesth 
~ was in no small commotion. The Liberals, however, 
seem inclined to stand firm, and the Emperor King 
finds it somewhat difficult to see how the government 
is to be carried om, The incident is interesting, for 
the same difficulty might have occurred at Dublin had 
Home Rule been carried, only it would be, so to speak, 
the other way on. The trouble at Buda-Pesth arose 
because the majority of the Parliament wish to pass 
marriage laws which are. anti-Catholic, while the 
Emperor, with whom clerical influences weigh 
strongly in Austria, is more or less acting on 
behalf of his Catholic subjects. If a parallel 
case arose, we must imagine a Home Rule as- 
sembly legislating against divorce, and the English 
Viceroy refusing his assent under pressure of the 
English Protestant majority in England. Francis 
Joseph and the Hungarians, however, have too much 
good sense to make of this dispute a serious quarrel. 
Crispi-ism In Italy the monotony of Parliamentary 
= aie bickering was varied by a great outery 
at Rome. which turned out to be a great mare’s 
nest. A deputy launched against Signor Crispi 
accusations of corruption which on examination 
turned out to be as baseless as the accusations which 
the Times brought against Mr. Parnell of complicity 
in the assassination of Lord Frederick Cavendish. 
Fortunately for Signor Crispi the Italian’ Chamber 
lost no time in vindicating his character, and his 
assailant is to be prosecuted. The New Year finds 
Signor Crispi more firmly seated than ever in the 
Italian saddle. 


‘Crisis acute 
in Hungary. 


‘Coast with those of the chartered company. 
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_ In Francé M. Brisson was elected Presi- 
aera hay dent of the Chamber in place of M. 
Burdeau, by 247 to 213 votes. The 
chief interest in Paris, however, this December 
has not been political. Public attention has been 
occupied by a series of disgraceful scandals. A 
whole band of journalists have been accused, appa- 
rently not without cause, of wholesale blackmailing, 
which was carried on with the complicity of men in 
high positions of trust. As a sequel to these dis- 
graceful revelations M. Lanessau, the Governor of 
Indo-China, has been summarily dismissed, ‘and is 
returning to have his conduct investigated. Another 
scandal of a different nature was the trial of Captain 
Dreyfus, a Jew, who was accused of having revealed 
secrets relating to the national defence to a foreign 
power. He was unanimously found guilty by a 
court martial, and sentenced to degradation and to 
transportation for life. Another event which created 
at least a ripple in the feverish arena of the French 
capital was the death of M. de Lesseps, who passed 
away from a world in which he had been lingering, 
more dead than alive, ever since the catastrophe 
which overtook the Panama shareholders. 
The dismissal of M. Lanessau can hardly 
Praneing fail to operate beneficially in allaying 
Pro-consuls— ‘#1 Pp OnCIaeY ying 
Frenchand French jingoism in the extreme East. 
ee Ts probable that the equipping of the 
Madagascar expedition will afford the French enough 
to do until midsummer. France is uneasy concern- 
ing the Anglo-Russian rapprochement, and from time 
to time her papers give forth querulous complaints 
as to our continued occupation of Egypt. It is 
interesting to note the great interest with which 
the French press follows the movements of Mr. 
Rhodes. It would seem that they are beginning 
to get Rhodes on the brain. Le Tvmps, after 
describing what has been done in Africa under Lord 
Rosebery, asks what will happen under a chauvinist 
government with a man like Mr. Rhodes, who knows 
his plans and carries them out. English Africa is 
no longer the dream of a few enthusiasts. 
wonder that the French feel sore when they compare 
their abortive state-aided settlements on the West 
The 
news of the cutting off of an outpost of Colonel 
Monteil’s expedition in the Congo, which was meant 
to open a back door to the Soudan, will not make 
them any the more amiable. 
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DIARY FOR DECEMBER. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 
ec. 1. Alderman Dillon re-elected Lord Mayor of 
Dublin. 
The Japanese Government purchased the Chilian 
cruiser Esmeralda for £200,000. 


2. Museum Sunday observed in London and several 


provincial towns. 

Mass meeting held at Sofia in favour of the 
concession to the Macedonians of the autonomy 
promised them under the Berlin Treaty. 


en tee 





M. BRISSON. 


The New President of the French Chamber. 


Deputation to Mr. Bryce from the National Sea 
Fisheries Protection Society. 

Publication of President Cleveland’s message t» 
Congress. 

Second Session of the Italian Parliament opened. 

Rev. Prebendary Stephens appointed Dean of 
Winchester. 

Legislative Assembly in Victoria adopted the 
Ministerial proposal for the taxation of un- 
improved land values, with a modification 
extending the limit of exemption from £100 
to £500. 


> 


Mr. Dawkins appointed Under-Secretary of 


Finance to the Egyptian Government. 

The London County Council authorised the 
Asylums Committee to spend £350,000 upon a 
new asylum. 

. Opening of the Reichstag by the Emperor 
William. (This was the last sitting in the 
old House; afterwards the Emperor proceeded 
to the new German House of Parliament and 
opened it with full state ceremony.) 

The Belgian Chamber of Representatives re- 
jected by 79 to 41 votes a motion in favour of 
a general amnesty for political offences. 

Conference on Light Railways at Whitehall. 

Lord George Hamilton electel Chairman of the 
London School Board by 29 to 26 votes, and 
General Moberley Vice-Chairman by 28 to 25 
votes. 

Conference opened between Sir H. Loch and 
President Kruger ou the Swaziland question. 
The French Senate passel the Madagascar 

Credits Bill by 267 votes to 3. 

Socialist members of the Belgian Chamber 
strongly opposed the Civil List and other 
Royal Grants. 

The French Government instructed M. le Myre 
de Villers to inform the Hova Government of 
their decision to employ arms to enforce 
respect for the rights of France. ; 

Deputation to Mr. Acland from the National 
Union of Teachers. 

Mass meeting of the Postmen’s Federation and 
Kindred Organisations at Memorial Hall. 
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The King of Korea prontise 1 Japan that matters 
should be set right in regard to the encourage- 
ment given by his Ministers to the Tonghak 
rebels. 


. Conference on the Parochial Elections in London 


at Victoria Hotel. 

Mr. Stoddart’s team defeatel an Eleven of 
Queensland by an innings and 274 runs. 

Financial Crisis in Newfoundland owing to 
several banks and firms suspending pay- 
ment. 

{n the lialian Chamber, the Finance Minister 
made his Budget statement. 

The German Public Prosecutor applied for per- 
mission to presecute the Socialist |’eputies who 
refused to cheer the Emperor at the opening of 
the new House of Parliament. 

Lord Sandhurst appointed to succeed Lord 
Harris as Governor of Bombay. 

Conference between Sir H. Loch and President 
Kruger resulted in the signing of a new 
Swaziland Convention. 

Prince Hohenlohe delivere: his inaugural speech 
as Chancellor in the Reichstag. 

Demonstrations of gratitude throughout Hangary 
to the Emperor of Austria-Hungary for giving 
his assent to the Ecclesiastical Bills. 

Marriage of Prince Adolphus of Teck to Lady 
Margaret Grosvenor. 

Legi-lative Assembly, at Melbourne, read @ 
second time the Government Income-Tax 
Bill. 

Resignation of the Newfoundland Ministry 

The Japanese captured Hai-tcheng after_a feeble 
resistance on the part of the Chinese. 

Statistics compiled by the Local Government 
Board showe! that out of 7,142 parishes for 
which separate elections of Parish Councillors 
were required, 4,011 elections took place with- 
out a poll. 

Committee appointed by the London School 
Board to make inquiries and report as to the 
extent to which children attending elementary 
schools are insufficiently fed. 

Annual Congress of the National Agricultural 
Union at St. James’s Hall. 

Annual meeting of the Liberty and Property 
Defence League at Westmiuster Town Hall. 
Financial Relations Commission (between Great 
Britain and Ireland) concluded its sittings in 

Dublin. 

New Ontario Section of the Imperial Institute 
inaugurated. 

M. Zamp electel President of the Swiss Con- 
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LORD SANDHURST. 
(From a photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 
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Deputation to Mr. Rhodes, in London, from the 
Aborigines’ Protection Society. 

Commission (composed of British, French and 
Russian delegates) appointed to inquire into 
the alleged Armevian outrages. 

Waziri tribesmen finally refused to comply with 
the terms stipulated by the Indian Govern- 
ment. 

Engene Debs, the leader of the Labour War in 
America, sentenced to six mouths’ imprison- 
ment for contempt of Court. 


THE HON. MACKENZIE BOWELL. 
The New Canadian Prime Minister. 
(From 1 photograph by Topley, Ottawa. 


Deputation to Lord Rosebery, at Stratford Town 
Hall, on the Unemployed. 

Polling day for the London Vestry Elections. 

Newfoundland Parliament convene’ to consider 
the best means of mitigating a public calamity 
in connection with the financial crisis. 

Several Earthquake shocks experienced in 
Rangoon. 

The Reichstag rejected by 168 to 58 votes the 
request of the Public Prosecutor for leave to 
prosecute the Sccialist Deputies who refused 
to cheer the German Emperor. 

Sir W. Lockhart ordered to advance on the 
Waziri tribesmen. and to exact the Govern- 
ment’s terms of reparation. 

Signor Crispi, in the Italian Chamber, charged 
Signor Giolitti and others with forgery in the 
Banca Romano Scandal. The Italian Parlia- 
ment was prorogueld in order to give the 
Chember time to recover its equanimity. 

Resignation of the Bulgarian Cabinet. 

Annual Meeting of the Hospital Sunday Fund 
at the Mansion House. 

Polling in London for new Guardians of the 
Poor. 

Debate opened in the United States House of 

tepresentatives on the Currency Reform Bill. 

Polling Day for the election of Parish Coan- 
cillors, 

The American Government gave notice to 
Spain that unless the heavy duties of their 
goods importel into Cuba were abandoned, 
they would stop Spanish importation into the 
United States. 

M. Brisson electel President of the . French 
Chamber. 

In the Greek Chamber the Bill for the com- 
pulsory withholding of the Currant Crop was 
rejected. 

Conference at the Imperial Institute on Com- 
parative Legislation. 

Trial, in Paris, of Captain Dreyfus, of the 
French Army, for bigh treason. 
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The Japanese defeated.a Chinese force of 10,000 
men near Niuchuang. 

News received from Archangel of the safety of 
the Wiggins’ Expedition. 

New Cauadian Cabinet formed, with Mr. Bowell 
as Premier. 

The New battleship Magnificent was christene1 
by the Countess Spencer, and launched at 
Chatham. 

Mr. Stoddart’s team defeated ‘* All Australia ” 
by ten runs, after a most remarkable match 
(six days). 

Italian troops gained a decisive victory over 
Batagos, chief of the Kulekus:i tribe, 

Violent shock of earthquake at Oravieza, South 
Austria, 

Mr. F..York Powell, appointed Regius Professor 
of Modern History, at Oxford University. 

New Bulgarian Cabinet formed, with M. Stoilof 
as Premier. 

The Chinese Government appointed Chang-yin- 
houan and Shao-yeo-leen as peace envoys to 
Japan. 

. Serious railway accident on the L. & N. W. Rly. 
at Chelford, near Crewe; 17 persons were 
killed and about 60 injured. 

Admiral Ting reinstated in the command of the 
Chinese Fleet. 

Captain Dreyfus found guilty of high treason and 
sentenced to imprisonment for life, and to 
military degradation. 

Severe gales; many shipping disasters and 
great damage done to property. 

Suits begun at Washington to test the question 
as to whether the Income-tax impose by the 
new Tariff Act is constitutional. 
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24. Opening of Japanese Parliament. 

Lord Randolph Churchill returned home suffer- 
ing from general paralysis. 

First Indian Medical Congress openel in Cal- 
cutta. 

Resignation of Hungarian Cabinet. 

The Sultan of Turkey dezlined to allow an inde- 
pendent American delegate the right to 
accompany the Armenian Inquiry Com- 
mission. 

26. Indian Natio2al Congress opene | at Madras. 


Fighting took place between Waziri tribesmen 
and two detachments of British Forces. _ 

La-the Sobranyé, the Socialists caused a stormy 
scene and stroagly opposed the Budget and the 
Prinee’s Civil List. 

. Railway Accident at Low Moor, wear Bradfor! ; 
16 persons were injured. 

Legislative Council, at Calcutta, passed the 
Tariff Act’ Amendment Bill and also the 
Cotton Excise Bill. 

First National Congress of the Miners of Germany 
opened at Essen. 

Great Britain. entered into a supplementary 
arrangement with Japan affecting the receut 
treaty. 

Mr. Foster, a former Secretary of State in th 
United States, accepted the invitation of Chiua 
to assist in the peace 1icgotiations. 

Mr. Gladstone celebrated his 85th birthday, and 
received a deputation of members from the 
National Church of Armenia. 

Liu-kun-yi, late Viceroy of Nankin, appointe1 
to the chief command of all the Chinese 
forces. 

The Bulgarian Sobranyé passed a motion in 
favour of an amnesty for all political offences, 
with few exceptions, committed since 1883. 

Continued gales ; mavy more shipping casualties 
and lives lost. 

Close of the Medical Congress at Calcutta. 

The Newfoundland Legislature and House «f 
Assembly adopted a Bill guaranteeing 80 yer 
cent. on Union Bank notes and 20 per cent. on 
Commercial Bank notes. 

M. de Lanessan, Governor-General of Indo- 
China, recalled by the French Government 
for. having, as alleged, communicated official 
documents; M. Arman! Rousseau was ap- 
pointed to succeed him. 


BY-ELECTION. 
Dec. 10. Brigg. 

On the appointment of Mr. Waddy, Q.C., to the 
Revordership of Sheffield, he resigned his 
seat, and a by-election was held, with the 
following result :— 
J. M. Richardson (C) 
H, J. Reckitt (GL) 


28. 


29. 


30. 


4377 
4306 


Con. majority .. i7 


THE 


- 


In 1885: In 1886: 
(1) 5643 (L) 3887 
(C) 3590 (C) 3722 
Lib. maj. s00s | Lib. maj. 165 
In 1892: 
(GL) 4448 
(C) 4021 


Glad. maj. 427 


NOTABLE UTTERANCES. 
Dec. 1. Lord Tweedmoutb, at Liverpool, on the 
House of Lords. 
3. Mr. W. Allan, M.P., at Gateshead, on the Navy. 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, on the Literary Movement 
of the Century. ; 
5. Mr. A. J. Balfour, at Nottingham, “on the 
Political Situation. 
Earl Spencer and Mr. H. H. Fowler, M.P., at 
Wolverhampton, on the Government Policy. 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach, at Bristol, on Religious 
Education. 
4. Hon. R. P. Porter, on the Eleventh Unite 
States Census, 
Mr. Lennox Browne, on Diphtheria. 





THE-LATE SIR JOHN THOMPSON, K.C.M.G. 
Prime Mivist:r of the Dominion of Cana la. 


6. Lord Kimberley, at the Eighty Club, on_ the 
Government Policy. 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, at Dunfermline, on 
the same. 
Mr. Chamberlaiv, at Birmingham, on Oli Age 
Pensions, 
Mr. Bryce, on the Fornration of Light Railways. 
The Hou. W. Lee-Warner, on Roman and 
British Indian Systems of Governmeut. 
. Mr. Asquith, at the Queen’s Hall, on London 
Government. 
Dr. G. Sims Woodhead, on a New Treatment of 
Diphtheria. 
Mr. Edwin 0. Sachs, on Continental Theatres. 
9. Canon Gore, at Oxford, on the Influence of the 
Church, 
. Mr. Trevor-Battye, on the Island of Kolgnef. 
Prof. R. K. Dougl:s, at the Imperial Institute, 
on China, aud the Causes of its, Present 
Disasters. 
. Lord Rosebery, at Devonport, on the Liberal 
Programme. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, on Education. 
Sir H J. Wrixon, on the Ottawa Conference. 
Mr. Irving, at Manchester, on the Character of 
Macbeth. 
Prof. Minas Tchéraz, on the Armenian Mas- 
sacres. 
. Mr. A. E Hake, on Agriculture. 
Mr. Hall Caine, on the Drama. 
3. Lord Spencer, at Bedford, on the House of 
Lords. 
Sir G. O. Morgan, M.P., at Birmingham, on 
Welsh Disestablishment. 
Sir M. Grant Duff, on the Cause of Socialism. 
The Earl of Wincbilsea, of the State of 
Agriculture. 


- 
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The Bishop of Chester, at Dundee, on Temperance. 

Mr. Cecil Khodes, on the Glen Grey Act. 

Lord Rosebery, at West Ham, on the Un- 
employed of London. 

Lord Roberts, at Birmingham, on Old Age 

Tensions for the Army. 

Mr. A. J. Mundella, M.P., at Sheffield, on his 

Retirement from Office. 

Sir F. Pollock, at Toynbee Hall, on Tyndall as 

a Worker and Teacher. 

7. Mr. Bryce, M.P., at Aberdeen, on the Armenian 

Massacres. 

The Lord Chancellor, at Queen’s Hall, on the 

County Council and Technical Education. 

Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., on Lord Rosebery and 
the Unemployei. 

Mr. James Lowther, on Legitimate Sport. 

Lord Herschell, at the Imperial Institute, on 

Comparative Legislation. 

Capt. W. H. James, at Dublin, on the Army 
and Navy, and the British Ewpire. 
General Michael, on Forestry. 
. Mr. Acland, M.P., at Huddersfield, on the 
Influence of School Board Education. 

Prof. Thoumaian, at the City Temple, on the 
Armenian Outrages. 

The Hon. James Inglis, at the Imperial 
Institute, on the Mineral and Co.l deposits of 
New South Wales. 

. C, R. Beazley, 


14, 


- 


15. 


an 


19. 


i] 


on Exploration under 

Balfour, M.P., at Haddington, on the 
Unionist Party. 

. Dr. K. Lentzer, on Hans Christian Andersen. 

Prof. J. A. Fleming, on the Work of an Electric 

Current, 

. Dr. H. R. Mill, on Holiday Geography. 

Mr. Arnold Mitchell, on English Cathedrals. 

Mr. Gladstone, on the Armenian Outrages. 





OBITUARY. 


>, 2. Dr. W. B. Hunter, at Matlock, 56. 
Mr. Wm. Bolitho, at Penzance, 65. 
Mr. James Weatherby. 84. 
Miss Victoria Vokes, 40. 
3. Robert Louis Stevenson, 44. 
5. Dr. W. W. Moore, at Burgess Hill, 74. 
Mr. Simon M. Hosking, 55. 
6. The Earl of Orford, 82. 
Sir Morgan Morgan, 51. 
7. ‘Mr. Alex. Irelaud, at Manchester, 84. 
Count de Lesseps, 89. 
Rey. Dr. C. B. Scott, at Bournemouth, 69. 
. Admiral Sir Thos. Brandreth, at Farnham, 69. 
Major-General C. J. Richards, 62. 
General Sir E. Cooper Hodge, 84. 
Rey. J. D. Munro Murray, 41. 
2. Sir. John Thompson, Canadian Premier, at 
Windsor Castle. 
Baron Ludwig Simonyi, 70. 
Dr. Gustav Gunz, at Frankfort, 64. 
Baroness Louisa Roths: hild, 74. 
M. Burdeau, President of the French Chamber, 42. 
Sir Oswald Brierley, 77. 
Lord Charles Pelban Clinton, 81. 
. The Dowager Countess of Huntingdon, 48. 
7. Sir Joseph C. Lee, 62. 
. Sir Edmund A. H. Lechmere, M.P., 68. 
. Lady Westbury, at Florence. - 


_ 
~ 


20. The Hon. Charles W. Fitzwilliam. 
21. Mr. A. W. M. Clark-Kennedy, 43. 
22. Mr. J. D. Dent, at Witherby, 68. 


Mrs. Astor, of Cliveden, 36. 

. Mr. Wm. H. Baillie, 97. 

. Miss Frances M. Buss, 67. 
The Bishop of Hereford, 77. 
Lady Henry Grosvenor, at Eaton Hall. 

5. Lord Trevor, 75. 

7. The ex-King Francis II. of Naples, 58. 
‘The Maharajah of Mysore, 30. 
Mr. Arthur Ellis, City Editor of Tie Times, 44. 

. Miss Christina Rossetti, 64. 

The death is also announced of the following :— 
Rev. C. H. Formby, 33; Rey. J. Bell, 80; Mr. 
J. A. Bouverie; Sureya Pasha ; Surgeon-Major 
Robert de Burgh Riordan, 58; Mr. Alex. Red- 
grave, C.B., 76; Dr. Bissett Hawkins, 98 ; General 
Gordon Caulfeild, 78 ; Dr. Mackay; Dr. G. Irwin 
Willes; Dr. J. M. Browne; Mr. J. Wilkes, 83 ; 
Mr. G. W. Lillingston-Johuson, 60; Mr. James 
Paterson ; Major W. Foster, 50; Dr. W. H. Hunt, 
42; Mr. E: T. Craig, 90; Dr. John Lord; Lieut. 
Nicolas Savin, 125; Rev. Dr. R. Moss, 76; Mr. 
J. Lomax; Mr. E. Kelly; Mr. J. Gilfillan ; 
General Correaro, 85. 
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T 1s now nearly four years since the Tranby Croft 
episode caused some attention to be paid to the 
position and prospects of the Prince of Wales. 

When that scandal was at its height, I ventured to 
point out in a character sketch published in this Review 
that the Prince of Wales, with all his shortcomings, was 
nevertheless a factor in modern life capable of utilisation, 
and that most of the failings of which we heard so much 
were partly due to the fact that he had been, against his 
own will, very largely a wasted force. 

It was therefore suggested, not I admit in very courtier- 
like fashion, that one of the problems to be solved was 
how best to utilise the Prince. He and his office formed 
part of the wasted wealth of King Demos. Therefore I 
set forth various tentative suggestions as to how and 
where and when this waste of a life and of a great position 
might be checked. 

HIS PROPOSED UTILISATION IN 1891. 

A good many people laughed at the notion, others 
denounced me for “ truckling to royalty,” “ whitewashing 
a gambler” and the like; some taking the other linc 
assailed me as disloyal and irreverent, whose frank criti- 
cisms endangered the foundations of the monarchy; but 
for the most part the public admitted that “it would be 
a good thing if it could be done. But could it?” The 
Prince was fifty years of age, and his mother was said to 
have revarked that men do not change after they are 
fifty. Still it might be worth trying. ‘The other policy 
at least had manifestly not succeeded. A new course of 
action might bring better result. 

IN SPIRIT THOUGH NOT IN LETTER. 

The suggestions made in 1891 have not been carried out 
in the letter. The Commission on the defence of the 
Empire, over which it was proposed the Prince should 
preside, has not been appointed. Neither has that other 
Commission, on which I boped he might serve, for the 
establishment of what was styled a normal standard of 
the necessities of a human and civilised life under the 
conditions of modern society at the end of the nineteenth 
century. Both of these Commissions were regarded as 
being a little too much in the air for the practical 
politicians on either side of the House. We have not 
yet got our Imperial Commission on defences, neither are 
we within measurable range of our normal standard. 
But although these precise proposals have not been 
carried out, there has been at least an approximation to 
the idea by which they were inspired. Something has 
been done to utilise the Prince, and with the best results. 

THE ROUTINE OF ROYALTY. 

It is to be hoped that no one will run away with the 
absurd notion that I am oblivious to the immense mass of 
routine work of the Royal goose-step order which the 
Prince has always done with a punctiliousness worthy of 
all praise. To the treadmill of foundation stones and 
opening ceremonies the Prince was sentenced at his 
birth, and no authority exists that can grant him a 
reprieve. But when a man attains his maturity he may 
be pardoned if he hankers occasionally after more 
succulent fare than the unending diet of official addresses 
and municipal congratulations. Lord Rosebery’s “ blue 

boo’: and biscuit” appear epicurean luxuries compared 
with the illuminated parchment of conventional homage. 


CHARACTER SKETCH. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 









The Prince, it was believed, and loudly asserted, sought 
relief from ennui in diversions unworthy of Prince 
Albert’s son, and Queen Victoria’s Heir. 

THE PREJUDICE OF PAST TIME. 

There. is no need to-day to go over the old ground, 
which was fairly well cleared in 1891. The Prince, in 
his earlier days, it must be admitted with regrat, set 
anything but an example to his fellow subjects. As 
usual, ‘Satan found some mischief still, for idle hands 
to do,” and the dissipation and debauchery by which 
the Prince’s set sought to banish the boredom of 
puppet pageantry and empty state justly scandulised 
the lieges. All that is past and gone, but so deep was 
the impression which they produced, that I am painfully 
conscious of the fact, that many of my readers—including 
some of whose good opinion I am most sensib!e—will 
read this article with fezlings of indignation and of pain. 
The common people have uncommonly long memories 
and princes, like meaner mortals, find it difficult to live 
down the tradition of their former selves. 

OUR RESPONSIBILITY. 

The time past however has more than sufficel for 
those things which are the usual concomitants of 
idleness and luxury. We have to live in the present, 
and look to the future. We are not saddled with the 
responsibility of electing the Prince to be Heir Apparent. 
He is there in virtue of the judgment of our ancestors, 
whose deliberate decision in favour of a ‘hereditary 
Constitutional Monarchy we have not the power even 
if we had the will to set asitle. We have got the Prince 
whether we like him or whether we do not. We have to 
put up with him anyhow. It is only a question of 
making the best of him or of making the worst of him. 
And as a prince, even though a prince, is a man and a 
brother, I fail to see wherein lies either the liberalism or 
the Christianity of refusing impatiently to listen when 
any attempt is made to discuss whether or not we have 
done our duty by the heir to the throne. In this case as 
in every other it is surely right not to break the bruised 
reed or quench the smoking flax, but rather to welcome 
with delight any keen manifestation of a genuine desire 
to play a worthy part in the discharge of Royal duty. 

SINCE TRANBY CROFT. 

Since Tranby Croft, if even his worst enemies he 
judges—the Prince has give no oceasion to the enemy 
to blaspheme. He has, so far as the great public ean 
ascertain, lived soberly and sensibly, fulfilling, according 
to his lights the dignified, if somewhat monotonous ri. 
of the Heir Apparent. The death of his first-born on the 
very eve of the marriage which was hoped would secure 
the succession to the fourth generation was one of those 
heavy blows which level all distinctions of rank and 
crush with as cruel a grief the prince as the peasant. 
And later, when time had brought its anodyne, 
the marriage of the Duke and Duchess of York 
once more brought the whole nation into the family cirele 
at Sandringham, and united our people in the universul 
interest of that domestic episode in the Prince’s household. 
The ordinary human being, who is only an ordinary 
human being, is more interested in marriages, births, and 
deaths, than in wars aud revolutions. Battles and the 
making of constitutions are always the concern of the 
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few. Only. a. small: percentage of mankind ‘ever. smell! 
gunpowder or vote for members of parliament. But all 
have filled a cradle, all will fill a. grave, and ‘all hope 
sooner or later to stand before the altar. ‘Hence the fact, 
which the wholesale newsagents can certify, that the sale 


of. papers. on the day following the York wedding ,was , 


greater than that of any other day of recent years. Aud 
in further confirmation of the same truth, nothing since 
‘then so much’ affected newspaper circulation as the 
‘jilness and death of the Tzar. ove and sickness, birth 
and death, these common incidents of our eommon 
‘humanity appeal to all, and it isthe strength of the 
menarchy that it exerts this interest in the service ofthe 
State, and by making the Royal Family live in a glass 
house, converts even the pleasant: gossip of the tea table 
into an element conducing to the stability of tle 
‘constitution. 

In all those family functions, whether at the funeral, 
at the wedding, or at the christening, the Prince, as father 
and. grandfather,’ has filled with “dignity and grace the 
position, which he was born to fill. This was, of course, 
‘to be expected of him, and calls for no remark beyond this, 
‘thatthe spectacle has largely effaced unpleasant memories, 
and “has left the Prince unencumbered of that prejudice 
‘to essay the higher task that lies before him. _ 

A POSITION OF UNEQUALLED USEFULNESS. 

The Prince of. Wales at this moment is in a position, 
which is of: all others, the most. envied by mortal man. 
Not by any means because he is a Royal Highness, heir 
to an Imperial Crown, and surrounded by the homage of 
courtiers and sycophants, but because of the latent power 
ef the influence. which all those things imply. © For 
the first time almost in- his career the Prince of 
Wales has had a chance of being something more than 
a mere figure-head, « stately and genial: figure-head no 
doubt, but .a figure-head notwithstanding. Figure- 
heads are useful, indispensable indeed, and no ‘man 
would have a right to resent a destiny which gives him an 
opportunity of playing figure-head respectably in sueh an 
Empire as ours. But the Prince has had enough-of that ; 
he has been leading for nearly fifty years what may be 
regarded,-politically, as ‘more or less a suppressed life. 
Not untit the very end of last year was he able to utilize 
the accumulated experiences of a lifetime and the wealth 
of his unique position in- rendering a service to the State, 
which, even his enemies being judges, deserves the grateful 
recognition of mankind. 

THE DEAD TZAR. 

It was a very extraordinary combination of circum- 
stances which led to the sudden appearance of the 
Prince of Wales on the international stage as a factor 
of the first magnitude, but, however it was brought 
about, the fact remains, and not even the Almighty, 
as the Germans say, .can.wipe out. that which has 
been and cause it to be as if it had never existed. 
The spectacle which was presented for one whole 
week before the eyes of a Europe, wondering and 
sympathetic, is not likely to be forgotten. It was an 
object lesson of immense value as to the reserve 
forces of ‘our monarchical system. An historical event 
had taken place in Russia, an event the full significance 
of which we can as yet not even begin to appreciate. 
The great Emperor of Peace, who for a dozen years had 
used the immense power of his position as the master of 
two millions of armed men in order to prevent the out- 
break of war in Europe, was stricken unto death. Bravely 
and heroically he went down into the unseen, facing 
his doom with no averted gaze, meeting death with the 
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composure of.a philosopher,and-the calta eonfidence that 
is inspired by a simple unfaltering faith im the: religion 
which, in his own way, he had done his utmest tordefend. 
For nearly a whole month there was_no picture so con- 
stantly before the eyes of the civilised world: as the 
pathetic group, which gathered round the bedside of the 


dying Tzar. tet 


THE WIDOWED EMPRESS AND IER SISTER. 
Only second in interest to the central figure of the 


‘Emperor, and more touching in many respects, was that 


of the Empress, with whom for nearly thirty years he 
had spent an ideal married life. She had been every- 
thing to him, he had been everything to her, and as 
men tmhorning after morning opened their papers and read 
bulletins describing the gradual progress of the mortal 
malady, there came to them oft and again the’ bitter 
lines of Lowell, when a sore bereavement darkened 
his home, “ that while it is sad that one should be 
taken, it is sadder that the other should be left.” In 
that moment, when the anguish of that Russian house- 
hold was felt in every home, and the certainty of speedy 
death could no longer be doubted, many hearts turned 
with confidence and a certain relief to the Princess of 
Wales, upon. whose sister was falling the heaviest blow 
that death can deal to-a humian heart. In response 
to her sister’s need the Princess of Wales, actompanied 
by her husband, crossed Europe at express speed, 
travelling night and day from London té Livadia in a 
swift race against death. But. the rider on the pale 
horse was swifter than they, and when the : Princess 
arrived at Livadia her’sister was already a’ widow. All 
that remaiued for the Prince and Princess was to comfort the 
survivors and to helpthem in burying their dead. The close 
tie of sisterly affection which bound. together: the fair 
daughters of the Danish house, whose rare fortune it 
has been to furnish sovereigns to the thrones of Europe, 
had long been known to exist, but its political signifieance 
had hitherto been obscured. 


THE PRINCE AND THE TZAR. 


In the sphere of the haute politique it had indeed 
operated ‘adversely rather than favourably to the relations 
of the Empires. Alexander III, with his simple but 
lofty ideal of married life, who “loved one only ‘and who 
clave to her,” accepting. her point of view, and making 
her sympathies the standard of his own, was never much 
attracted to the Prince of Wales. Of late years the Prince 
did not accompany the Princess in the protracted visits 
she paid to the Imperial court, but in the presence of 
death all these things were forgotten, and when the new 
Tzar Nicholas If. looked up from the bier of his father 
and saw his uncle standing by his side, the heart 
of the young man went out to the Prince. He-responded 
to that unspoken appeal with a tenderness that was 
natural to the affectionate nature of the older man. It 
was the young Tzar’s first great grief, whereas the 
Prince had passed through many a bitter experience 
in the-house of death: He was still younger than his 
nephew when the death of Prince Albert left his 
mother a widow. The Tzar’s death brought back 
with painful vividness the memories of that troubled 
time: Still more recently, within the last few years, 
the Prince had stood by the grave: of his first-born son, 
and it was, therefore, from the depths of his own bitter 
experience that he was able to act as a minister of con- 
solation and of strength to the nephew upon whom had 
been thrown so suddenly the burden of an Imperial 
crown. &, 
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The Prince, despite many outward appearances which 
might imply the opposite, is a man capable: of intense 
affection,- who inherits from both parents a. feeling 
of deep, though it may be of somewhat circumscribed, 


THE- POSITION OF NICHOLAS II. . 


No man with even less imagination than_the Prince 
could fail to. be stirred by the tragedy in the midst 
of which he. was so. suddenly . plunged. To- those 
who liye within the narrow circle of European Royalty, 
there ‘is’ no illusion or glamour about the Crown. 
It is a heavy. burden, a terrible responsibility, and 


‘on: no brow does the diadem rest with a heavier 


load.than on the temples of thatof the young Tzar. The 
Prince saw in his nephew an ingenuous, straightforward, 


Manly young fellow, as yet uninitiated in the routine of 


administration, and without any actual experience of the 
responsibilities of Empire... His father had been too 
strong to need. to delegate to his son any of the cares of 
State, and lo, in a moment the old Tzar had departed, 


and the young man, not yet thirty, was left autocrat of 
nearly ninety millions of the human race. It is probable, 
-however, that this appealed much less to the Prince than 
‘the'spectacle. of a near. relative mourning by the bier of 


an idolised father, and sympathising only too acutely 
with the anguish of his widowed mother. 
THE CHIEF MOURNERS. 
The Prince is not’a man who makes phrases, nor is he 


in the least degree a sentimentalist; but, finding himself 
‘there, he set’ himself, as ‘his wont is, to do the duty. that 
lay immediately before him quietly, and to the best of his 
‘ability. It was fortunate for every.one. that he stood 
- «where he did, no one outside the Royal castle could have 
‘been*to the young -Tzar what the: Prince was at Livadia, 
‘and afterwards. ‘In the long.and almost terrible pilgrimage 
to the tomb which followed; when the corpse of the dead 
‘Tzar was carried in solemn. state from the shores of the 


Black Sea to the tomb in the Cathedral that standson the 
frozen Neva, the Prince was always at the right hand of 


“othe Tzar. Alike in p'tblic or in private, the uncle and 


the nephew stood side by side. - After the first: gush of 
grief had: passed, it was impossible but that thoughts of 


thé icdptions between the two Empires should not. have 
‘erossed ‘the minds of both. : These two men share between 
‘them the over-lordship of Asia. To the Tzar, the north 


from the Oural to the far Saghalien; to the other, the 


‘south from the Straits of Bab el Mandeb to Hong Kong: 


No two. men.on this planet ever represented so vast a 
range of. Imperial power as:the first mourners at the 
bier ‘of Alexander the Third. Behind them’ stretched 
into’ the: infinite distance, dim uncounted millions of 
Asiaties ‘whose prosperity and peace depended almost 
bsolutely.on the harmony and good: relations existing 

tween these. two mourners; and the peoples whom they 
oo 

: AT THE BIER. 

When the funeral procession reached Moscow and the 
great city of the Tzars rose in its majesty to welcome 
the dead Emperor to the sanctuary of the Kremlin, the 
magnificence of the spectacle and’ the stateliness of the 
Imperial pageant bewildered and dazzled Europ», How 
much more this must have been felt by the Prince 
hiniself, who for the first time in his life was able to form 
‘some adequate conception of the’ fervour of Russian 
loyalty, and the immensity of the human foundation on 
which rests the Russian throne. And still in the midst 
of it all, whatever note might have been sounded of 
Impzrial pride and of temporal power, it died away in the 


‘funeral dirge, and in the midst of the pomp and 


splendour of the funeral‘ceremony, there was ever in the 
heart of it all that still pale face whose placid brow the 
Tzar and the Prince ‘kissed ‘with reverent grief. 
THE FUNERAL CORTAGE. 
As it was in Moscow, so. was it in St. Petersburg when 


. through the wide streets the funeral cortége, of two miles 


long, wended its, way.. At,the head of the procession 
came in long array.all~the standards of the Empire. 
« The Tzar’s red military standard, with fringe and tassels 
of the same colour, was carried immediately in front of 
his late Majesty’s charger, richly caparisoned and led by 
two superior officers attended by grooms. These were 
succeeded by a long array of varied flags and banners 
representing all the governments, provinces, kingdoms, 
and duchies of the Empire, including Armenia, the 
Caucasus,’ Poland, Finland, and- even Bulgaria, to the 


-number of forty-seven altogether, each carried by an official 
on foot, followed by an officer or subaltern leading his’ 


horse.” 

Group after group representing all the noblest and the 
best in the empire, and then, as if to emphasise the 
vanity of all human things, there were borne on golites 
cushions all the seventy medals and decorations of the late 
Tzar. “Then in like manner came, borne by officials of the 
Second Class, the Imperial regalia, "headed by tue Imperial 
gold-embroidered standard in char; ge of Palace Grenadiers. 
These included the ImperialS word and Buckler, the Crowns 
of Georgia, Taurida, Siberia, Poland, Astrakan, and Kaz: wn, 
and the sceptre, globe, and Crown 0. the Empire. Tho 
ecclesiistical body forméd a broad line, for at least two- 
thirds of a mile, of long loose robes of pure white and silver 
brocade. - At the head of it marched two and two the 
boy choristers, attired in two shades of blue cloth braided 
with gold, and all chanting the ‘ Everlasting Remem- 
branee.’ -The Metrop litan and Bishops wore their 
jewelled mitres:” 

After the hierarchy of the Church came the funeral car 
with its golden canopy and pall of cloth of gold, supported 

by the generals and admirals of the Empire; then, close 
behind, walked together the young Tzar and the Prine 
of Wales ; 80, with banner and with. music, with soldier 
and with priest, with a nation weeping,” and the whole 
civilised world looking on with sympathetic awe, the great 
Emperor of Peace was laid to his rest. 


WHAT IT SIGNIFIED. 


After the funeral came the wedding with a suddenness 
as cruel as it. was ‘inevitable, and the Prince who had 
acted as chief mourner at the funeral was not less 
conspicuous at the wedding. Such intimate relatiois 
sustained so long; could not fail toimpress the imagination 
of Europe. A correspondent of a Parisian paper, writing 
on_this Subject, says :— 

No other Prince in the world, perhaps, likes his ease better 
than the heir to the. English throne, yet see the terrible task 
undertaken by him-fer more than a fortnight, from Livadia to 
the day of the fimeral of Alexandér IIL, accompanying the 
Russian family twice a’ day to the religious ceremonies 
solemnized before the open ‘coffin ‘of ‘the late Emperor, and 
after cach service mounting the steps of the catafalque behind the 
Empress atid Nicholas I1. to kissthe brow of the august deceased. 
His attitude , was ‘net'less remarkable in the private circle of 
the Anitehkoff Palace. There he endeavoured, after each of 
these sad.‘ceremonies, to effect a consoling reaction against 
grief, being affectionate towards all, and even going the length 
of playing with the children. “This attitude was certainly 
deliberate, but who can say that it was not sincere? How 
could it help being highly appreciated, and how could it help 
bearing fruit? The Russian Royal family, particularly the 
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Emperor Nicholas and the Empress, are deeply grateful for it. 
Ties have been formed in these days of mourning, and they 
have assumed a political character which will perhaps last 
longer than is imagined, and which, as the first result, have 
inspired the two countries with a desire to live on friendly 
terms.” 

THE PRINCE’S ROLE. 

Other correspondents wrote in the same sense. In St. 
Petersburg much influence was attributed to the Prince 
of Wales, to whom both the Emperor and his young bride 
are said to look up with affection and respect. The 
Emperor especially is reported to have said that the life 
of the Prince of Wales is exactly what he should like his 
own life to be, and between him and the Duke of York a 
warm friendship was struck up which may bear good 
fruit in the time to come. When on the 2nd of Decem- 
ber the Prince and the Duke of York, with the King of 
Denmark and Prinee Waldemar, left the Russian capital, 
they were accompanied to the station by the Tzar and 
the Tzaritza, all the Grand Dukes, and their Court 
functionaries. As thé train was starting, the Prince 
warmly embraced the Emperor, and the cordiality of 
the leave-taking was known to have been much more 
than the ordinary civility of Sovereigns. When the 
Prince, who wore the uniform of a Russian dragoon, left 
St. Petersburg, he was able to carry with him many 
pleasant. and many sad memories, and he had the 
complaisant conviction that for the first time in his life 
on which he had been allowed: to play an Imperial part 
on an International stage, he had earried himself, so as 
not only to-be able worthily to play his part, but so as to 

_earn the gratitude of two Empires, 
DISCOUNT. 


It is, of course, easy to say that too mtich may be made 
of this, and Sir Ashmead-Bartlett and the diminished 
brood of Russophobist ravens who croak at his bidding are 
prompt to remind us that the natural antagonisms which 
arise between nations are not to be overcome by the 
courtesies of great monarchs. It may be admitted also 
that a great deal of nonsense has been written by people 
who ought to know better as to the consequences of the 
Anglo-Russian rapprochement, of which the intimacy of the 
Tzar and the Prince has been accepted as the outward 
and visible sign. England and Russia are, and, it is to be 
hoped, will Jong remain on good terms, but even in the 
most devoted honeymoon tiffs are not unknown, and great 
nations, differing in religion, in language, in manners, 
and in interests, are certain to find many points of friction 
in their intercourse. If England and Russia had absolutely 
merged themselves into one colossal power consummating 

’@ marriage, so that they twain became one flesh, there 
would still be the rest of the world to be reckoned with. 
Even in face of an Anglo-Russian Alliance of the closest 
kind, Germany, France, Italy, Austria and Turkey count 
for something more than some of our journalists seem to 
imagine, . 

NEVERTHELESS—— 

Further, it is not less true that, with the most cordial 
relations existing between the Tzar and the Prince, it 
would be quite possible for England and Russia to be on 
the worst of terms if at Downing Street there were to be 
established such pestilent enemies of the human race as the 
jingos who, in 1878, urged us almost to the verge of war. 
But fortunately the efforts of the Prince in promotinga good 
understanding between the courts has been ably seconded 
by the wise and prescient diplomacy of Lord Rosebery. As 
the Prime Minister told us at the Mansion House, Her 
Majesty’s Government have seized the opportunity to 
enter into a cordial understanding with the Russian 
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Empire. Ever since his government has been in powér our 
relations with Russia have been more cordial than he ever 
1emembers them to have been, and alike in Central Asia 
and the furthest East, Russia and England are walking 
hand in hand. We are, therefore, justified in looking 
forward to the future with a considerable degree of confi- 
dence. Even when allowances have been made and all 
discount has been taken off the unnecessarily high- 
falutin in which the inconsiderate journalists havo 
indulged, it is a solid and unmistakable gain for the 
world’s peace that our future King and the new Tzar are 
on good terms. 
A ROYAL COMMIS-VOYAGEUR. 

From the point of view of solid business John Bull 
does well to maintain the monarchy, if only because it 
enables him to have ready to hand representatives who 
can speak the dialect and are bred and born in the atmo- 
sphere of the royal caste. If all the Powers in Europe 
were Republics there would be much less need for a 
Monarchy at home, but as long as the whole policy of 
our partners in the government of Asia is vested abso- 
lutely in the hands of the Tzar, it would be madness to 
deprive ourselves of the advantages which our monarchy 
gives us. To venture ona homely comparison, it is muchas 
if a commercial firm doing business with a foreign house 
were to have on its staffa person thoroughly versed in the 
language of the country with which it was doing business. 
Royalties live in a world apart; they are all like, more or 
less, what the Mikado used to be inJapan—no one can get at 
them to really know what they think excepting those who 
belong to the same caste. Hence there is no reason to 
doubt that the Prince was able to get on better with the 
Tzar than any statesman, no matter how distinguished, 
who may be the representative of the French Republic, 
or who might be selected by the English constituencies 
to conduct their foreign affairs. 

A SAFE PRINCE. 

The danger which might arise from this utilisation of 
Princes as informal royal plenipotentiaries for the pro- 
motion of peaco and good-will among the nations is 
minimised by the character of the Prince of Wales. His 
viry defects, which have often exposed him to the 
sneering comment of some people who shrug their 
shoulders because he is not given to the making of 
epigrams, or the dreaming of great dreams of 
Imperial policy, tells in his favour here. Lord Rosebery 
can conduct the policy of England with the most 
absolute confidence in the loyalty of the Prince. There 
is no fear of his Royal Highness inventing a 
foreign policy of his own, and intriguing against 
the Ministers of his mother. A cleverer man, or one 
more eaten up by personal ambition, might play the 
mischief in the circumstances in which the Prince is 
placed at present, but he appreciates only too well the 
limitations and conditions of constitutional monarchy, 
and in all the discussions that have gone on during the 
last two months over the new departure in our Russian 
policy, not even one passing thought of uneasiness 
has cast a shadow over Downing Street as to what the 
Prince might be after. 

THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN ENTENTE. 

We are now, therefore, in a position to appreciate with 
some degree of accuracy the nature of the Anglo-Russian 
understanding of which so much has been written; and 
it is, so far as the Prince is concerned, limited to the 
establishment of cordial personal relations of affection 
and of confidence between himself and the Emperor 
and Empress of Russia. The ties of blood relation- 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


ship have been strengthened by the memory of 
mutual services rendered and sympathies exchanged 
at the hour when the mind is most susceptible to 
such influences. Whatever happens in the future, the 
Prince and the Tzar will feel that they know where they 
are; they understand each other, and even if events 
should arise that tend to endanger the existing entente, 
the mutual hand-grasp of the uncie and nephew will 
enable them to find the way out of difficulties that other- 
wise might have been insurmountable. The Anglo- 
Russian understanding is not an alliance. It has no 
ulterior end in view beyond that of enabling two neigh- 
bours to be neighbourly instead of incessantly nagging at 
each other. 
ITS FIRST FRUITS. 

Its first fruits have been a discontinuance of the un- 
worthy and fretful policy of incessant carping which has 
long been the chief characteristic of English newspaper 
comment on Russian policy and Russian affairs. Russian 
democracy is not organised on an English basis. The 
Russian Church differs from our own in many points, 
the two peoples have their own destinies to work out. 
Each bears the impress of the sbaping influence of past 
centuries, and neither can escape from the subtle and all- 
restraining influences of heredity. The cant of British 
Pharisaism, which complacently assumes that an 
autocracy is necessarily a loathsome despotism, and that 
Tzars are therefore enemies of the human race, might 
well be abandoned. The spontaneous outburst of the 
loyalty and deep personal feeling of a great nation, 
of which the Prince of Wales was the witness, at every 
stage in the great funeral cortéye, should not be for- 
gotten. No, not even by those friends of “Free 
Russia” who persistently close their eyes to the fact 
that the Russians who want to be free in tieir sense 
are a mere handful, who, if they had the power given 
them to-morrow, would be utterly unable to govern 
Russia other than on the same lines and much the same 
principles which govern it to-day. If newspaper editors 
at home and abroad would learn the duty of keeping 
as civil tongues in their heads as those of diplomatists 
and sovereigns, the security for the peace of the world 
would be immensely increased. 

THE POINTS OF AGREEMENT. 1,—THE PAMIRS. 

On the definite points on which the understanding has 
been arrived at between London and St. Petersburg, we 
are as yet to some extent in the dark. It is, however, 
stated that the controversy as to the Pamirs has been 
settled by the concession to our views. Lord Rosebery 
states that he has succeeded in terminating the long- 
standing difficulty with regard to the limitation of our 
sphere in Central Asia which remains in Asia almost 
the least dangerous question that arises between the two 
powers: henceforward Russia and England can march 
with cordiality and without suspicion in Asiatie affairs. 
And this assuredly is one more step towards the peace 
of the world. 

2.— ARMENIA. 

The second point on which an understanding. appears 
to have been arrived at is the necessity for joint action 
for the redress of the wrongs of Armenia. Unfortunately, 
this joint action will not go further than joint representa- 
tions; but this is due to the rigid determination of the 
Tzar not to move a step in any direction which might 
have involved his Empire in war. 

3.—COREA. 

There is a third point on which there is reason to 

believe Russia and England have arrived at some under- 
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standing, viz, that the two powers shall act hand in 
hand in any interventicn which may be necessary between 
China and Japan. Lord Rosebery recognises that Russia 
is the power, besides ourselves, mainly interested in 
the settlement of the question of Corea. It is under- 
stood further that the two powers are substantially at 
one as to the importance of limiting the disturbance 
of the status quo which will take place at the con- 
clusion of peace. Japan, it is evident, having China 
at her mercy will never consent to go back to the status 
quo ante neither is it probable that Russia will consent to 
her annexation of Corea, or to any extension of Japan’s 
sovereignty over Chinese provinces. The situation in 
Northern China is indeed curiously like that which pre- 
ceded the Treaty of Berlin. 
1878—1895. 

The Japanese cleared the Chinese out of Corea as 
effectively as the Russians cleared the Turks out of 
Bulgaria, and they are advancing victoriously towards 
the Chinese capital. China seems to be as utterly ineap- 
able of offering any resistance to Japan as the Sultan was 
in 1878 to oppose the advance of the victorious Rnssians 
when they crossed the Balkans, but it remains to be seen 
whether the parallel will be completed. Russia was not 
allowed to annex Bulgaria ; Japan, it is safe to say, will not 
be allowed to annex Corea, but Corea will probably be 
converted into an independent kingdom under the gis 
of Japan, and her compensation from China will have to 
be sought in the way of a cash indemnity, or possibly 
some island which will not seriously impede the territories 
integrity of China. But this, however, is vague; the 
understanding at present is limited to the common desire 
of the two powers that as little change should be made 
as possible in the status qua. 


THE QUESTION OF THE DARDANELLES. 


It is probable that the understanding does not go any 
further than these three points. There are some who 
persist that every understanding between England and 
Russia must involve an agreement as to the question of 
the Dardanelles. No greater delusion could be fostered by 
well-meaning but ill-informed commentators. Few things 
impressed me more, when I discussed this question with the 
late Tzar, than his obstinate reluctance to face the question 
of the Dardanelles. “But there is no question of the 
Dardanelles,” he said; and when I explained the 
ordinary English view as to the desire of Russia 
to have free passage for her fleet through the Straits, 
he declared emphatically those were not his ideas at 
all, and for his part he saw no utility in discussing 
the question, which, he said, laid beyond the range 
of practical politics. It is extremely improbable that 
his son and successor will depart from the attitude 
which his father took up on this question. Granting, out 
of deference to the Russophobists, that the Russians 
desire to seize Constantinople and dominate Europe by 
despatching their fleets into the Mediterranean, their 
policy is to wait; they are in no hwry. A nation 


that is increasing at the rate of the Russians 
can appropriate for itself Mr. Gladstone’s famous 
declaration, and say “Time is on our side.’ Turkey 


must decrease, and Russia must inerease—it is written In 
the Book of Fate; or, to abandon metaphor, it is written 
in the Registrar-General’s returns as to the inerease of 
Russian births over the Russian deaths. At some future 


time Russia will have no objection to have a free 
waterway for her fleet through the Black Sea into 
the Mediterranean; but when that time comes it 
would be folly to ignore the fact that the whole 
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force of: Russian policy will be used to prevent freedom 
of access by the fleets of other powers to the sea 
which washes their southern shores. That of course 
is out of the question at present; if the Dardanelles was 
open to the Russian ironclads they would have to be 
open to the ironclads of other powers, and as Russia 
prefers the present arrangement, no war ship can 
plough the waters of the Euxine excepting those of 
Turkey and her own. The Turkish fleet is now 
little better than old iron. Russia has practically 
a monopoly of the Black Sea, and that monopoly she 
would be a fool to endanger by asking for access to the 
Mediterranean by a front door, when she is free to enter 
it. by the back. As long as the Straits of Gibraltar are 
open to her, she is not dependent on the opening of the 
Dardanelles for her free access to the Mediterranean 
waters. 

These facts are patent enough. But it seems to be 
necessary to recall them just now, in order to prevent 
public opinion being led away ona wrong scent. The 
Anglo-Russian understanding is too important in itself to 
be endangered by indulging in wild dreams as to the 
achievement of the impossible. 


THE JEANNE D’ARC OF THE ENTENTE. 


What is possible is that amicable understanding and 
neighbourly good feeling for which Madame Novikoff 
pleaded so eloquently in “ Russia and England,” which 
she published as long ago as 1880. In those days, it 
seemed as if her proposal was such stuff as dreams are 
made of, but now we find that the dream is becoming 
fact, and that largely by the agency of two men, who, in 
those days, were almost the last persons to be counted 
on for such a service—Lord Rosebery and the Prince of 
Wales. 

- IF ABROAD, WHY: NOT AT HOME? 


~The signal good service which the Prince has thus 
rendered to the two Empires, so long, so unhappily 
divided, has naturally led many to dream dreams as 
to the possibility of utilising his services in other direc- 
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tions nearer home. Coningsby long ago declared tha: 
the monarchy alone in this country was above class 
and no one who sees the yawning chasm that exists 
between what Disraeli called “The Two Nations,” the 
rich and the poor, can doubt that the services of som« 
impartial intermediary are at least as urgently needed at 
home in London as in Livadia and St. Petersburg. It is 
some years since the Prince declared “ The time has come 
when class can no longer stand aloof from class, and that 
man does his duty best who works most earnestly in 
bridging over the gulf between different classes, which 
it is the tendency of increased wea'th and increased 
civilisation to widen.” 
"A SOCIAL PONTIFEX MAXIMS. 

The Prince is not a man to shirk his duty. If he 
is allowed a chance who knows but that he may yet 
be such a bridge-builder at home as he has just been 
abroad? He has served his apprenticeship in the study 
of the social conditions of the poorest on the Royal Com- 
mission on the Housing of the Poor and the Royal 
Commission on the Relief of the Aged Poor. He is the 
one man in the country who could be Pontifex Maximus 
for our time. In the evolution of a better social 
order, we can ill afford to waste the services of the 
one man who is above class-interest and class- 
prejudice. who is weary to satiety of the frivolities 
and boredom of his existence, and who has both the 
qualities and the defects mecessary to enable him to 
marshal the forces making for the improvement and the 
amelioration of the social system of which the monarchy 
is the Crown. 

There are obstacles in the way, no doubt. The Queen 
is not particularly anxious to see her Heir run any risks, 
and ministers—especidlly the Tory ministers who are to 
come—will not look with too kindly an eye upon the pro- 
posal to make use of the Kingship as a lever of social 
reform. But these obstacles will disappear if the Prince 
of Wales and the people are resolute and wise. But this 
subject is too wide to be discussed at the end of a long 
article. Hereafter I may return to it again. 


eee ee 


THe new number of Borderland contains several 
features of exceptional interest. The subject of the 
Character Sketch in the Gallery of Borderlanders is 
Robert Louis Stevenson, who is treated entirely from the 
psychical point of view. The article discusses his famous 
story of ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” from the standpoint 
of a believer in the double consciousness of our 
multip'ex personality, and contains some very startling 
records of experience, showing that Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, so far from being the phantasy of a romancer’s 
imagination, may have been a faithful transcript of what 
actually happens in real life. What promises to be a 
new and rather important series of communications from 
the other side by means of automatic writing will be 
published under the title of ‘ Letters from Julia.” The 
monograph is a study of the divining rod, giving an 
account of various experiments, which seem to establish 
beyond all possibility of doubt the existence of some 


occult power which enables the twig of hazel to denote 
the existence of running water. An important but pain- 
ful article is devoted to the recent exposures of materialis- 
ing mediums in Paris and Australia, while Mr. Garrett’s 
scathing pamphlet dealing with Mr. W. Q. Judge’s 
communications from the Mahatmas is dealt with at 
length. Borderland also contains a very interesting 
letter from Mark ‘Twain, in which that eminent 
humourist, writing quite seriously, certifies to the 
accuracy of the delineation of his character by various 
psychometrists and palmists from photographs of 
the palms of his hands, none of the oceultists having 
any idea as to his identity. There are also articles on 
astrology and hypnotism—the latter dealing chiefly with 
the recent evidence as to the manner in which the 
hypnotist occasionally abuses his power over his subjects. 
The illustrations include portraits. of R. Louis Stevenson, 
W. Q. Judge, and of several haunted houses. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


IN THE REVIEWS. 
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THE PEERS AND THE PEOPLE. 
How to Rerorm tHe House or Lorps. 

Proressor Dicey in the National Review lays down three 
principles by which the Unionists must be guided in 
dealing with the House of Lords :— 

First—No measure can be tolerated which diminishes the 
authority of the House of Lords as protector of the rights of 
the nation. 

Secondly.—Unionists, whether Conservative or Liberal, must 
be prepared when the unity of the nation is saved, to reform 
and strengthen the Upper House. 

His third proposal is that Unionists must make safe 
and safeguard the supremacy of the nation. Mr. Dicey 
says :— 

A second measure of rmform which might be carried out 
immediately, is the exclusion from the House of all Peers who, 
from whatever reason, are a disgrace to the Peerage. 

The hereditary character of the House of Lords, again, 
might well be diminished; and it is worth consideration 
whether the right of a Peer to receive a writ summoning him 
to the House of Lords should descend for more than one gene- 
ration from the creation of the Peerage. Then, further, it 
would be perfectly easy to introduce a large number of 
Peerages for life; and possibly it might be advisable that a 
certain number amon: the Members of the House should sit 
there by virtue of more or less popular election. Two or three 
measures, however, suggest themselves by which the constitu- 
tion of the House of Lords, and, indeed, of Parliament itself, 
might be improved. 

The Members of both Houses ought to be greatly reduced in 
number. ‘The two Houses of Congress taken together are not 
so large a body as the House of Commons. The two Chambers 
of the French National Assembly when sitting together as 
a Congress are not a much larger body than the House of 
Commons. E veh House of the English Parliament is far too 
large. A diminution in its numbers would give to each an 
increase in weight, in character, and in efficiency. 

He would further introduce the equal electoral district 
and establish the referendum :— 

The simplest manner by which to introduce the People’s 
Veto into England is probably to enact that any measure, such 
as a Home Rule Bill, which touches the fundamental laws of 
the State, shall contain a clause that it shall not come into 
operation unless and until within six months of its passing 
through the Houses of Parliament it shall have been submitted 
to and received the assent of the electors of the United 
Kingdom. 

Way, wHAt Harm HAVE THEY DONE? 

Mr. C. B. RoyLance-Kent has an ingenious plea in the 
Fortnightly on behalf of the Upper House. In brief it 
amounts to this: that if the House of Lords have rejected 
many measures which subsequently have been passed into 


law, they merely followed the example of the House of 


Commons, which rejected the same measures many times 
before they ultimately passed them. This no doubt is 
true, but it is not a reason for increasing the brake 
power of the Constitution. Rather is it a demonstration 
that the forces of obstruction are quite safficiently 
strongly represented in the House of Commons to render 
it unnecessary to add an extra brake in the shape of the 
House of Lords. The first part of his paper, however, is 
devoted to an examination of the accusation: that the 
Peers have for the last sixty years mangled and rejected 
necessary measures of reform. He maintains that this is 
not true in relation to the more important bills :— 

With regard to these an impartial survey of the facts will 
demonstrate beyond doubt that the Radical indictment of the 


House of Lords has no substantial basis, or a‘ least has been 
couched in a very exaggerated form. : 

Accepting for the sake of argument Mr. Spalding’s 
narrative as historically accurate, he points out that :— 

In a space of sixty-one years, only sixty-six Bills have been 
“mangled” or rejected, or a fraction more than one a year 
upon the average. Anda very small analysis will show that 
of these only forty-four have been rejected altogether; whil 
of the remainder nine only were “ mangled,” and the rest were 
dropped. Of these sixty-six Bills no less than twenty were 
exclusively Lrish; or, in other words, they dealt with subjects 
upon which the British democracy have never felt at all 
profoundly, unless, indeed, it was the Home Rule Bill of Mr. 
Gladstone. If there is one thing more certain than another it 
is this, that the people of Great Britain have almost always 
regarded Irish legislation with the most profound indifference, 
and that the House of Lords in rejecting or amending those 
Bills haye never yet resisted the will of the people in the most 
remote degree. 

Of the remainder of the rejected and “ mangled” Bills it is 
worthy of remark that no less than nine have been Bulls for 
permitting marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. It should 
be also noted that seven of the remainder have been Bills for 
removing Jewish Disabilities, and though nobody now would 
defend the House of Lords for the position they took up upon 
this matter, yet it would be rash to assert that they lagged 
much or even at all behind the general opinion of the country. 

Mr. Roylance-Kent sums up his own contention as 
follows :— 

The sketch which has been given is a short one, but it 
contains incident enough to emphasise the lesson that it is not 
true to say that the House of Lords has been a reactionary or 
retrogressive body; it would rather on the contrary appear 
that the other House has so far belied its representative 
character as to have frequently assumed an attitude of 
determined opposition to many measures of an enlightened 
and really useful kind. 

A SHort Way WITH THE PEERs. 


Mr. J. Swrrt McNett has discovered the way in which 
the House of Lords can be brought to their senses, and 
in the Fortnijhtly Review he obligingly sets forth his 
short way with the recalcitrant Peers, for which, no 
doubt, Lord Rosebery will be deeply grateful. He 
Says :— 

If the Lord Chancellor, as a Minister of the Crown, acting 
with the approval of his colleagues in the Cabinet and backed 
by the House of Commons, to whom both he and his colleagues 
are responsible, were to withhold writs of summons to the 
House of Lords from Peers. who were certain to use their 
position to obstruct the people’s will and to frustrate 
measures which the Ministers of the Crown asserted on their 
responsibility to be essential to public order and welfare, I 
should be curious to know what remedy the Peers so ordered 
as a matter of public policy to “stand aside ” would seek. 

To the criticism that such a proposal amounts to a proposal 
for the absolute abolition of the House of Lords, I reply that a 
House of Lords thus selected by the Ministry exercising the 
prerogative of the Crown in the withholding or issuing of 
writs to Peers, would render the Second Chamber a consultative 
and revising body, instead of a danger to the Constitution. 

The remedy for the resistance of the House of Lords to the 
will of the people lies, I believe, in the exercise of the great 
prerogatives of the Crown by responsible Ministers controlled 
by the House of Commons, and through the House of Commons 
by the commons at large. The prerogatives of the Crown 
have become, in the emphatic words of Mr. Dicey, the 
privileges of the people. The time for their exercise is 
rapidly approaching. 
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BROTHER JONATHAN TO JOHN BULL. 

BrotHEeR JONATHAN and John Bull seem to be getting 
on pretty well just now, but this does not seem to satisfy 
some patriotic Americans, who are somewhat wroth at 
the apathy with which their Government regards the 
manifold delinquencies of the British Empire in Venezuela 
and elsewhere. It is difficult to say whether Dr. Shaw is 
‘more indignant with the apathy of his own Government 
or at the “ highly aggressive disposition ” of Great Britain. 
In the American Review of Reviews he calls aloud for a 
more vigorous policy in relation both to Nicaragua and 
Venezuela, 

There are many important reasons why action by our 
government respecting the canal should be prompt and 
unambiguous. We in this country had supposed that the 
Bluefields difficulty was entirely disposed of, but Great 
Britain has unexpectedly refused to acknowledge Nicaragua’s 
complete jurisdiction over the Mosquito strip. As our readers 
are aware, the Mosquito Coast is as essential to the integrity 
of Nicaragua as the coast of New Jersey is to that of the 
United States, or the coast of Kent to that of England. 
“Nothing could be more frivolous than England’s claim, 
through a pretended regard for the Mosquito Indians, to inter- 
meddle in any 
manner whatsoever 
with the question 
of Nicaragua’s full 
jurisdiction —_ over 
her own territory. = 
England might as “< 
well dispute the 
sovereignty of the — 
United States over + 
the Indian Terri- 
tory by virtue of 
some pretended in- 
terposition’in behalf 
of the Cherokees. 
What makes Eng- 
land’s position the 
more absurd is the 
entire acquiescence 
of the Mosquito 
Indians themselves 
in all the govern- 
mental and _juris- 
dictional claims of 
Nicaragua. There can be only onc intelligible explanation 
of the British desire to intermeddle on the Mosquito Coast, and 
that is England’s determination to have some share in the 
control of the Niearagua canal—the Mosquito Coast lying very 
near the entrance to the proposed passage. All that is needed 
om our part is a clear and intelligent policy. Nothing but our 
own seeming indifference could have emboldencd England to 
her new series of claims regarding matters in this hemisphere. 
It is not that England has in any wise asserted herself against the 
United States, but rather that she has felt it not unreasonable 
that she might step in where we are in default. Thus 
there would seem little doubt of the truth of Admiral Walker’s 
recent assertions regarding British intrigues in the Hawaiian 
Islands. Since the United States has declined to accept those 
fair possessions as a freely-offered gift, the British can scarcely 
be blamed for desiring that so enormously valuable an acqui- 
sition~should come her way rather than fall to Japan 
or Germany or some other power. We would not be mis- 
understood as desiring to cast any reflections whatsoever 
upon British policy. The present Prime Minister of Great 
Britain is an Imperialist of the most avowed type; and it 
is considered a bad week in British Imperial circles when 
some new Island of the seas, some new African district, or 
. some populous Asiatic province contiguous to the Indian 
Empire, has not been added to the domains which acknowledge 
allegiance to the British Crown. Nothing could be more 
idle than for us to complain of the cardinal principles upon 
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which the Imperial politics of both great British parties are 
founded. “Our entire discussion has to do with appropriate 
American policies. Conquest is not desired by any group or 
party in the United States; but inasmuch as we are living in 
a world whose affairs are largely dominated by nations of a 
highly aggressive disposition, it behoves us to guard firmly 
our own interests. The annexation of Hawaii, the undivided 
control of the Nicaragua canal, the acquisition of a strong 
naval station in the West Indies, and the emphatic assertion 
of certain principles regarding European interference in the 
affairs of Central and South America, would form a yery 
moderate and reasonable American policy. 

We are glad to observe that President Cleveland has taken 
occasion in his message to Congress to call attention to the 
dispute between Venezuela and Great Britain, regarding the 
boundary lines of British Guiana, and to express his wish that 
Great Britain should consent to an arbitration of this question. 
In view of the history of the case, as outlined in these pages 
last month, Mr. Cleveland might well have expressed himself 
with greater emphasis. The subject is one which ought to be 
dealt with by Congress. Boundary disputes are in constant 
process of adjustment by joint commissions or outside arbitra- 
tion, and there is no conceivable reason why the metes and 
bounds of British Guiana should not long ago have been deter- 

mined. It is re- 

ported that Mexico 
and Guatemala 
have just now 
yielded to good 
counsels by agree- 
ing to submit for 

adjustment by a 

joint commission 

what had begun to 
be a very acute 
> boundary quarrel. 

Dr. Shaw may 
be quite right in 





a ittrice 


a Dek his criticisms, and 
when he succeeds 
On in persuading the 


= authorities at 
la Sy hides eer to 

= 30, 1894, bestir themselves 
on the authorities 
at Downing 
Street will pro- 
bably begin to look into matters. One thing it is safe 
to say, that there are not six people in London who are 
disposed to raise difficulties about the Venezuela boun- 
daries. As to the Nicaragua Canal, nothing more amazed 
me when I was in Americas to find apparently intelligent 
Americans firmly convinced that English statesmen 
were fretting and fuming over the possibility of 
the canal being made under the auspices of the United 
States. Asa matter of fact, we have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by having that canal made, and as no 
one will make it except the United States—more power to 
their elbow, is the English sentiment, and so say all of us. 
As for Venezuela and Great Britain, that boundary ques- 
tion should be settled no doubt; but probably President 
Cleveland knows what he is about in refraining from 
twisting the tail of the British Lion quite so vigorously 
as some people seem to desire. 





Lapy Aperpeen and her daughter Lady Marjory 
continue to edit Onwards and Upwards and Wee Willie 
Winkie, notwithstanding their absence from the Old 
Country. The new number opens with an earnest and 
eloquent appeal to the members of the Upwards and 
Onwards Association by the President Editor. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND ITS WORK. 
By Srpney WEss. 

Tus first note in the coming campaign which will be 
fought in London over the triennial election of the 
County Council is sounded in the Contemporary Review 
by Mr. Sidney Webb. Mr. Webb is a councillor, and he 
sets forth in an admirably lucid and interesting manner 
the work done by the Progressives, who for the last six 
years have governed this city to the admiration of all 
those who have taken the trouble to learn what the work 
is, and how it has been done. 

AN UNREPORTED BODY. 

Mr. Webb begins by remarking that there is scarcely 
a meeting of the Council that is not attended by some 
eminent statesman or economist. from abroad, or from 
the colonies. But the council chamber has never 
been visited by either Conservative statesmen, the heads 
of our civil service, or any of our professors of political 
economy. Not a single president or secretary of the 
Local Government Board has ever entered the council 
chamber to see how things were going on. Ministers on 
both sides—with the exception of Lord Rosebery who has 
been a member from the first—are content to get their ideas 
of what the Council does from the newspapers, and this, 
Mr. Webb points out, is a singularly inadequate method of 
learning the facts. Morning newspapers have no space to 


‘give an adequate report of the proceedings of the Council. 


The Tuesday meeting lasts from four to four and a half 
hours. The agenda paper contains thirty-one pages of 
foolscap print containing the recommendations of twenty- 
eight committees, on which the Council is invited to pass 
one hundred and twenty-eight resolutions. On Wednes- 
day morning the newspapers come out with half a 
column, acolumn or acolumn and a half, with paragraphs 
relating to eight or nine of the subjects dealt with. Even 
if the whole of the proceedings of the Council were 
reported verbatim nineteen-twentieths of the work would 
still be unnoticed. 
WHERE ITS WORK IS DONE. 

The real administrative work is done by the committees 
whose recommendations are usually passed without a 
word. Public discussion is devoted to small fractions 
of difficulties which loom in the reports out of all 
proportion to their importance. Mr. Webb asserts that 
there never has been a public body which is so free from 
arrears of work as the County Council. This is due 
largely to the fact that it is the first public body which 
has made an adequate use of the printing press. The 
agenda paper contains a statement by the chairman of 
each committee stating the considerations and reasons 
which have led it to adopt a certain conclusion. Thus 
every member is kept informed of what is going on. 
Speeches of explanation are not needed and business 
goes smoothly. The weekly public meeting of the Council 
represents a very small proportion of the tax of time 
which it demands from its members, To prepare the 
weekly agenda there are on an average forty meetings of 
committees and sub-committees filling up every hour of 
the daytime from ten or cleven on Monday morning 
to five or six on Friday evening, while Saturday 
morning is often devoted to an inspection. On a given 
week selected by Mr. Webb 128 resolutions were brought 
before the Council. No fewer than 900 items had come 


before the committees and sub-committees, which spent 
an average of sixty hours in dealing with the business, 
THE COMMITTEES OF THE COUNCIL. 
Mr. Webb then passes in review ‘the whole of the 
work of the Council, beginning with the Asylums Com- 


mittee, then, glancing briefly at the industrial reform- 
atory schools, he goes on to describe the work of the 
Building Act Committee, whose Act of 1894 constitutes 
one of the most important of London’s triumphs which 
this generation has seen. The Public Health and 
Housing Committee has to do with the rehousing of 
London’s poor—one of the most gigantic problems the 
world has ever seen. The Parks Committee has increased 
the number of London’s open spaces by 1069 acres in 
six years, and have more than doubled the uses which 
they have made of the parks under their control. The 
fire brigade has been increased by 135 men, and the 
number of serious fires has heen reduced from seventy- 
two per thousand to sixty. Mr. Webb has something to 
say about the Water, the Parliamentary, the Bridges, the 
River, the Main Drainage, the Finance, the Local Govern- 
ment and Taxation, the Public Control, the Stores and 
the Highways, and the General Purposes Committees. 
He then goes on to describe more at length the work of 
the Council in starting the Board of Technical Educa- 
tion. He then defends and explains the fair wages move- 
ment, and the principle of direct employment. — 
THE ALLEGED INCREASE OF RATES. 

He brings his article to a triumphant close by pointing 
out that in a majority of London parishes the demands of 
the central municipal authority have actually decreased 
during the six years of the Council’s existence. The 
increase from 10,4,d., which was the old rate levied by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works in 1888-9, to 14d., which 
is the Council’s precept for 1894-5, is due to the fact that 
several other rates which were levied in other ways have 
been added to the County Council rate. These rates are 
the county justice’s rate, portions of the old poor-rate, 
and the local vestries rates. These items, which are 
actually paid by the County Council to the vestries and 
boards of guardians, do not form part of its own expen- 
diture at all. Hence, if these are added to the last 
Metropolitan Board of Works precept, it will be found 
that there is really a decrease of 145d. in the 
rates of London. ‘This is due to the contribution 
of the Exchequer. Apart from the financial redistri- 
butions of contribution, Mr. Webb says the Council’s 
net demand upon the London ratepayer for the 
last six years of its existence has only risen by 1d. 
in the pound, everything included; 3d. for the Parks 
Committee, $d. for the Technical Education Board, 4d. 
for the increase in the Fire Brigade, and 3d. to cover the 
activities of the Public Health, the Asylums, Main 
Drainage and other committees. 

SIX YEARS GOOD WORK. 


This is the price which London as a whole is asked to 
pay for the beneficent revolution which has taken place 
between the years 1889 and 1895 :— 

In those six years over 1000 acres have been added to its 
open spaces, over 20 per cent. to the strength of its fire-watch ; 
a vast, though incalculable, advance has been made in its sani- 
tation; the Thames has been so far purified that whitebait 
is once more caught where sewage lately floated up and 
down with every tide; great strides have been taken towards 
the better housing of the London poor; one large common 
lodging-house has been opened for the homeless men ; thousands 
of improved dwellings are nearing completion ; and every slum 
landlord is complaining at the expenditure to which he is now 
put for improvements and repairs. The reign of the contractor, 
with its “rings” and “knock-outs,” has been brought to an 
end, and trade-union wages, with a “moral minimum,” have 
been established in every department of the Council’s service. 
Nor has the Council stayed its hand in those improvements in 
the means of communication which are among the first needs 

































































of a growing city. The gigantic engineering experiment of a 
new Thames Tunnel, begun in 1890, is already more than 
half completed, whilst many minor street improvements have 
been carried out. - Finally, during the last eighteen months, 
eight hundred of its most promising boys and girls have been 
started up the “Scholarship Ladder” of the Technical Educa- 
tion Board, and thousands of their elder brothers and sisters 
have been swept into evening classes. For all this the rate- 
payer is asked in 1894-5 to pay 1}d. in the pound more than 
he paid in 1889-90, the last year for which the estimates were 
framed by the Metropolitan, Board of Works. What, on this 
computation, does the London County Council cost each 
Londoner? According to Lord Salisbury, the Council is a 
hot-bed of Socialist experiments, Yet the net increase of 
charge upon each Londoner, after six years of this Progressive 
rule, is positively less than 1d. per month, everything included. 
Surely, never was revolution so cheap! It is now for London 
to say for the third time whether it is worth the price. 





ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Mr. Witiram Arouer, in the New Review, pays an 
eloquent tribute to his deceased friend. He says:— - 

No more than the soul of Walter Scott is the soul of Robert 
Louis Stevenson buried in his books. They are but broken 
lights of him, and he, in very ‘truth, was more than they. 
With all his splendid faculty, and despite that autobiographic 
drift or gift at which little critics used to sneer, he could not 
convey to paper the greatness, the clearness, the steady- 
glowing light and heat of ‘his unique ‘and fascinating 
character. These things can never, indeed, be fully placed 
on record, whateyer bivgraphy or autobiography may be in 
store for us. The finest essence of his being will live in 
tradition, we may even say in legend, rather than on any 
printed page. ; 

After referring, in passing, to the psychical side of the 
author of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, which is dealt with 
at greater length in the current number of Borderland, 
Mr. Archer concludes as follows :-- 

“Under the wide and starry sky” he lies; and one hopes 
the report is true that his monument is to serve as a sea-mark. 
He could have found no fitter restirig-place, no monument of 
apter symbolism. His life is the loftiest beacon, the light of 
widest range, that even his “strenuous family” has given to 
the world. It stands conspicuous, like the obelisk which is to 
mark his grave, cheering and guiding the seamen from afar, 
and at the same time pointing upwards (in the words of a 

t for whom he-cared not at all), “Towards the peaks; 
towards the stars; and towards the great silence.” 


In the Bookman Mr. J. M. Barrie writes “ Scotland’s 
Lament to Robert Louis Stevenson,” an ambitious poem 
which can hardly be said to be as successful as the author 
could have desired. Mr. S.. R. Crockett . and . Ian 
Maclaren both have tributes to the memory of the dead 
writer. Mr. Crockett couples with his tribute a little 
article of what he loved most in the works of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, which he wrote before the news of his 
death arrived. Mrs. J. E. H. Gordon describes the first 
meeting between George Meredith and Robert Louis 
Stevenson, which took place some time in the seventies, 
when Stevenson and his mother spent a summer at the 
“Burford Arms” at Box Hill. Mr. Meredith took to 
Stevenson from the first, and after he had left he declared 
that “some day we should all be proud of having known 
Stevenson, and prophesied success and fame for him in 
the future.” Mrs. Gordon doubted this, for Stevenson 
seemed to her a silent, somewhat dejected-looking 
youth. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
In the National Review, Mr. Chamberlain publishes in 
full the address which he delivered to the Friendly 
Societies at Birmingham. Mr. Chamberlain thus suni- 
marises the recommendations of the Parliamentary 
committee :— 


In the first place, by a Post Office insurance for a pension of 
£13 a year, beginning at sixty-five, without any return of 
subscription if death takes place before that age. For this 
a male would have to deposit £2 10s. before the age of twenty- 
five, and to make an annual payment of 10s. per annum. 

Secondly, by an insurance for the same amount of pension 
with a provision for widow and children in case of death befor: 
sixty-five, or a return of subscription if the subscriber wer. 
unmarried. In this casé the deposit would be £5, and th: 
annual payment 20s. 

In both the above instances the contribution of the State was 
reckoned to be about equivalent to the payments of th: 
assured. 

Provision was also made to secure a pension of smaller 
amount to females, who could obtain a weekly sum of 3s. after 
sixty-five by a deposit of £1 10s. at twenty-five, and a subse- 
quent subscription of 8s. 8d. per annum. 


These proposals, he points out, may be followed in- 
definitely if once the principle is accepted :— 


If the broad principle of State action is accepted, and if the 
State is ina position to grant a certain sum of money for the pur- 
pose of stimulating voluntary old-age provision, and of encourag- 
ing the poorer classes to make an additional sacrifice whic! 
hitherto they have been unwilling or unable to make, itis evident 
that the conditions may be varied in many ways. Thus, the pay- 
ments of the assured might begin at an earlier age, in which cas: 
they. would be, of course, much less than in the illustration 
given. The deposits at the commencement might be dispensed 
with, and this part of the contribution might be spread over the 
whole period of the insurance. The payment might be made in 
one ‘or in many lump sums instead of by a fixed annual subscrip- 
tion. Each payment, or each year’s subscription, might be ac- 
knowledged by a receipt entitling the subscriber to a pension 
equivalent to the amount he had already paid, so that, if he failed 
to make up the full provision, he might still enjoy the fruits 
of his sacrifice as far as they would go. The insurer might of 
course insure for a larger sum than 5s. per week, but, in this 
case, the assistance’of the State would only be given up to the 
fixed amount; or, it might be offered in a less proportion to a 
second limit of 20s. per week. In the event of death before 
sixty-five, the provision for widow and children, which would 
undoubtedly involve some complications and extra cost, might 
be commuted into a money payment to the heirs of the 
deceased. 

An arrangement might be made by which, in the event of 
disability to work arising before sixty-five, the insurer might 
take his prevision earlier—accepting a proportionately smaller 
amount. On the other hand, if at sixty-five he were still able 
to support himself, he might postpone receipt of pension till 
later, allowing the interest to accumulate and the amount of 
pension to be thereby increased. 


Discussing the question of cost, Mr. Chamberlain thinks 
that the better-to-do classes will not trouble to insure 
themselves, and that if one in ten of the working classes 
were to accept the offer, the gross cost would only be 
£330,000 per annum, while if one in two accepted it the 
cost would only amount to £1,675,000. 


Our Day, hitherto edited by Dr. Joseph Cook, of Roston, 
and the Altruistic Review, founded and edited by Dr. 
Cuppy, of Springfield, Ohio, have now been amalgamated, 
and will be known as Our Day and Altiuistic Review. 
The magazine will be edited by Dr. Cook, with Miss 
Willard and Dr. Cuppy as associate editors. 
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WHY JAPAN HAS WON. 
Sir Epwin ARNOLD, writing in the Minster (from which 
we reproduce a portrait of the Emperor), declares that 
the Japanese 
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CAREERS OPENED AND CLOSED TO WOMEN. 
In THE OLD WorRLD AND THE NEw. 


In an article entitled ‘ University Opportunities for 
Women,” Mr. Louis Frank, in the Educational Review for 
December, publishes an enclyclopsedic review of the 
present position of women in the civilised world, It is 
full of interesting facts, the most salient of which is the 
continued and repeated testimony which it contains 
as to the presumption with which men consider them- 
selves warranted in deciding whether women may or 
may not do things of which women are quite capable, 
and on which they might surely be allowed to decide 
for themselves. 

THE UTILITY OF EVIL. 

The most interesting item, however, is that which 
illustrates the utility of evil in the economy of the 
universe. The Austrian Government in 1878 forbade 
women to matriculate at the universities, or to practise 
medicine; but owing to the religious prejudice of the 
Mohammedan population of Bosnia and Herzegovina, the 
Austrian Government has been compelled to abandon not 
only its reactionary position, but especially to authorise 
women doctors to practise in the eastern provinces of 
the monarchy. Here the greater devil of Mohammedan 
bigotry was found indispensable to drive out the smaller 
devil of Austrian conservatism. France seems to have 
taken the lead in admitting women to the universities, 
for four women were enrolled as medical students as 
far back as 1869. With the exception of Heidelberg, 
no Prussian university admits women to its courses or 
its examinations. At present there are’only six women 
doctors practising medicine in the whole of the German 
Empire, ; 

MEDICAL WOMEN IN RUSSIA.’ 


In Russia women have been allowed to practise 
medicine for the last fifteen years. There are between 
seven and eight hundred lady doctors in the Russian 
Empire, a larger number than in any other European 


country. Here again civilisation got a lift forward on the - 


powder cart, for the splendid services of the twenty-five 
female. medicos who went through the Russo-Turkish 
campaign in the hospitals made even the most bigoted 
male monopolist admit that it.was no longer possible to 
exclude women from the practice of medicine :— 

In the report that was addressed to the chief of the active 
army in February, 1878, by the inspeetor of the medical ser- 
vice of the Russian army, a just tribute is paid to the women 
doctors who followed the campaign of 1877. “These women 
who have been with the army from the beginning of the 
campaign,” he writes, “ have entirely justified the hopes of the 
highest medical authorities, by their unexampled ardour, by 
the conscientious discharge of their duties, and by their ser- 
vices as doctor and surgeon in the hospitals. The work of 
‘these women in the midst of danger and disease will attract 
general comment, and, as the first instance of woman’s work of 
this character in this field, deserves all possible publicity and 
encouragement.” 

Of the twenty-four doctors employed by the munici- 
pality of St. Petersburg fifteen are women, each of whom 
holds a thousand more consultations than is the average 
of her male colleagues, It is noticeable that the women 
doctors have never caused the least trouble or disturb- 
ance, whereas the male doctors have frequently had 
disagreeable encounters with the populace. 


THE INTERDICT ON WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Russia, however, is still sufficiently barbarous to follow 
the example of most of the Western nations in forbidding 
women to follow the profession of the law. Belgium does 
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the same. In Great Britain the greatest advance, sy; 
Mr. Frank, has been made in the Welsh University, where 
for the first time women are placed on an absolute equa ity 
with men, both as to degrees and as to the governing boly, 
There are now one hundred and fourteen women practis ng 
medicine in the United Kingdom—two hundred and forty- 
five of whom are in London. Holland admits women as 
students to all its universities, but the largest number of 
women students are to be found in the Swiss universitics, 
where they number over four hundred. There are, hov- 
ever, only ten women doctors in Switzerland, and women 
are even in that free Republic forbidden to practise at te 
Bar. In Italy, Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Helsingfors 
in Iceland women may enter for the universities, but in 
Italy and Denmark they are forbidden to practise law, 
in Sweden and Iceland they are forbidden to take 
professorships or the cure of souls, and in Denmark and 
Iceland it is expressly stipulated that academic degrevs 
shall confer no right upon women to hold public offices. 


THE ONLY TRUE SOLUTION. 

In the United States two thousand four hundred and 
thirty-eight women are practising medicine, twenty-four 
States have admitted women to the Bar, eight women 
have been admitted to the Supreme Court, and one hundred 
and twenty lady lawyers are members of the American Bar. 
What a great deal of trouble it would save the human 
race if once and for ever the predominant male could 
wake up to see that he has no more right to say what « 
woman shall or shall not do, than a woman has to say wha 
a man shall or.shall not do, A career open to all th: 
talents, the great maxim of the French Revolution, has 
never yet beenJoyally applied, for there has always been 
the reservation, “excepting when the talents belong to 
women.” Then it is considered chivalrous and just to bar 
the door the moment a woman who shows the slightest 
capacity desires to enter. 





The Old Catholics and Mr. Gladstone. 


In the Revue Internationale de Théologie for January- 
March, a polyglot quarterly, published at Berne as the 
organ of the Old Catholics, there are several articles of 
considerable interest to English readers. The English 
section contains a letter from Mr. Gladstone to Madame 
Novikoff, written on October 4 of last year, in which he 
says his interest in the Old Catholics is cordial; a sister 
of his died in virtual union with them after having 
been Roman for over thirty years. He says further, 
that he remembers suggesting to Dr. Dillinger that 
their future would probably depend in a great measure 
upon their being able to enter into some kind of solid 
relation with the Eastern Church, and he earnestly hoped 
that it might go forward. Dr. Déllinger agreed in this 
opinion. It would do great good, and prevent the Latin 
Church by moral force from further extravagances. 
Another English paper is Canon Meyrick’s letter in 
reply to General Kireeff concerning the infallibility of 
the Oriental Church. This is followed by a reply of 
the General to the Canon. Bishop Reinkens and Dr. 
Friedrich write on the validity of Anglican orders, and 
Dr. Lias writes on the same subject in English. Bishop 
Herzog discusses the relations. between Rome and the 
Eastern Churches. Dr. Beyschlag has an article on the 
understanding between Old Catholics and Protestants. 
Dr. Beyschlag is answered by Dr. Langen, whose watch- 
word is neither Protestantism nor Romanism, but Catho- 
licism. Dr. E. Michaud sets forth the state of the ques- 
tion in which the jfilioqgue was left at the conference at 
Bonn in 1875. 
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WANTED !—A NEWER TRADES UNIONISM. 
A Ory From THE NorktH Country. 


In the Westminster Review for January, Mr. Matthew 
Stobartraises his voice on behalfof anewer trades unionism, 
that is to say, a trades unionism which will be a moral as 
well as an industrial agent. A newer unionism, he says, 
is needed which will bring home to the masses of the 
people the truth that the labour question is a moral 
question. He is of opinion that the moral conduct of 
individuals is not beyond the jurisdiction of trade 
societies. He thinks that the men would not resist 
beneficent despotism if it were exercised by one of their 
own leaders to insist that their conduct should be 
upright, their dealings honest, and their families properly 
cared for. Drinking, gambling, and general demoralisa- 
tion, he thinks, could be very much diminished if the 
trades unions in the land would follow the example of 
the Boilermakers’ and Iron Shipbuilders’ Society, which, 
under Robert Knight, its general secretary for the last 
twenty-four years, has practically carried out the ideal 
for which Mr. Stobart pleads :— 

Under its rules, the Executive Council have most extra- 
ordinary powers in dealing with members who violate con- 
tracts, leave debts unpaid, desert their wives and families, etc. 
Section I. of Rule 42 reads: “If any member be guilty of 
fraud or any other disgraceful conduct, or follow any evil, 
wicked, or notorious practice contrary to law, or use any un- 
lawful means in procuring a livelihood, if proof be made 
thereof, his branch or the Executive Council shall have the 
power to fine him any sum not exceeding £5, or expel him. 
Any member being convicted of dishonest practices by a court 
of justice, shall be summoned before the committee of the 
branch to which he belongs, and shall be liable to exclusion, 
or such suspension as they may feel justified in inflicting; 
but no member shall be excluded before he has been summoned 
before the Committee.” 

Every month the secretary reports the delinquencies of 
members, deciding how much a member shall give for the 
support of his family, and making various other rules 
and regulations for individual cases, which must be 
followed on the penalty of expulsion. As expulsion from 
the union usually means inability to get work, there is 
no doubt as to the potency of the agency which Mr. 
Stobart would use. He says :-— 

It is possible, then, to introduce into the government of trade 
societies a system which shall to some extent regulate the 
moral conduct of members, develop a sense of individual 
responsibility, help to make them men as well as unionists, 
restrain them from vicious practices, and impel them to well- 
doing and fair-dealing. If this can, in however small a 
measure, be done in the case of the United Society of Boiler- 
makers and Iron and Steel Shipbuilders, no good reason can 
be adduced why it should not at least be attempted in other 
trades unions 

One of the first steps in the right direction would be 
to secure the removal of the lodge meetings from the 
public house. ‘The Boilermakers’ Society, when Mr. 
Knight was appointed secretary, used to spend one shilling 
out of every pound in liquor in return for the landlord's 
kindness in providing accommodation. The rules were 
altered, and the drink money was used to form a fund 
for the relief of cases of distress and for the benefit of 
widows and orphans. As much as £3000 a year has been 
distributed among poor people. The basis of the New 
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Unionism, according to the writer’s opinion, should be 
the importance of securing for the working man a well- 
regulated home. 





John Morley’s Religion. 


Tue Rev. Charles Berry, D.D., Wolverhampton, Presi- 
dent of the Free Church Congress, and therefore in one 
sense a kind of Nonconformist Archbishop, contributes a 
Character Sketch of John Morley to the Young Man for 
January, at the close of which he expresses the views 
of the Liberal Nonconformists on the subject of John 
Morley’s religious belief :— 

Much has been written and said of Mr. Morley’s attitude 
towards religion. I will not attempt to hide my regret that a 
man so exalted and reverent feels himself unable to accept the 
terms of the Christian gospel. But neither will I alow a dog- 
matic orthodoxy to blind me to the true religiousness of Mr. 
Morley’s spirit. The attempt on the part of the Newcastle 
Tories to brand him as an atheist, and to picture him as a man 
who glories in affronting his Maker and in treading ruthlessly 
on the holiest sentiments of his fellows, was a piece of as 
blasphemous literature as ever was published. His attitude is 
perhaps best described in his own declaration that “a man 
may disbelieve religiously as certainly as he may religiously 
believe.” More than once he has emphatically asserted his 
belief that religion is essential to man, and that worship is the 
highest exercise of man’s mind and heart. He is neither 
Antagonist nor Indifferentist in this matter. And though 
frankly unable to accept our beliefs, he is never so happy as 
when identifying himself with the spirit which lies behind 
them. The Countess of Aberdeen once gave me a beautiful 
instance of Mr. Morley’s fine and reverent spirit. When 
staying with them at the Viceregal Lodge, in Dublin, the 
Countess, with her charming consideration for other people’s 
convictions, told Mr. Morley that he need not come down to 
family prayers, as she understood such exercise might not be 
in harmony with his sentiments. Mr. Morley’s reply revealed 
at once the splendour and the humility of his character. He 
said he would certainly come down, if only to renew his own 
sense of littleness amid the mysteries of life, and to begin the 
day with a feeling of fellowship in service with the humblest 
member of the household. A similar testimony comes to me 
from Scotland. A friend of mine, who was staying with him 
in the Highlands in company with Mr. Fowler and a goodly 
muster of notabilities, said that the pleasantest hours of that 
very pleasant visit were the Sunday evening hours, when the 
whole company gathered around the piano and spent the time 
in singing hymns. It may surprise some people to learn that 
among those who joined most heartily and reverently in the 
exercise was Mr. John Morley. Perhaps some day his spirit 
of piety will find a body for itself in a credible statement of 
the Christian message. 





The Slave Traders of New York. 

In Harper’s Monthly a writer tells the story of the days 
when New York was one of the slave ports of the New 
World. New York’s slave-trading days go back to the 
time when it was part and parcel of the British Empire. 
The trade died out about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

The climax of slaye-importation into New York must have 
been reached between the years 1730 and 1735. So far as 
public opinion went, it might have been continued for a good 
half-century longer without encountering any very emphatic 
objections on moral grounds. So far as the law went, it might 
have been continued until the trade formally was abolished by 
the United States Government—twenty-six years in the wake 
of Austria, fourteen years in the wake of France, and a year in 
the wake of England—by the Act which became effective 
January Ist, 1808. But long before either of these obstacles 
was encountered, the New York slave-trade stopped for the 
reason (ever in this city a final reason) that it did not pay. 
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CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING IN THE ARMY. 
Orn Wuat THE RoyaL WEtsH Have Done. 


In the United Service Magazine for January, Beatrice 
Whittington has a very interesting and suggestive article 
entitled “Tommy Atkins Off Duty.” It is really an 
elaborate description of the regimental institute of the 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers, at present stationed at Aldershot, 
and is useful not merely because of the description of a 
model military institute, but because it illustrates what 
may be done where you can get six hundred people to 
club together to establish a kind of co-operative home 
or common institute. Beatrice Whittington is very 
enthusiastic about the institute, not, it would seem, 
without cause. She says :— 

Here is a chastened Socialism purified of the vital clements 
of self-reversal; and here at: the same time, a glorified 
Feudalism, in which the serf becomes the servant proud of the 
Service, while the Service is just as proud of him; and to be 
his superiors “man” no longer conveys suggestion of 
degradation. 

The organisation of the institute is of course military. 

Each branch of the Regimental Institute is under an officer 
chosen on account of some special aptitude for the particular 
branch of the work for which he has charge. These officers 
are under the Superintendent of Institutes, the second in 
command (whose aptitude is both general and special) who is 
himself responsible to the Colonel, the Colonel being respon- 
sible for the whole. 

The departments are numerous. There is a co-opera- 
tive grocery store, a model coff-e-room gay with pictures 
and flowers, a canteen with a coffee-bar and regimental 
kitchen, a room of the Temperance Army Association 
with bright and cheerful decorations, newspapers, writing 
materials, ete. <A fortnightly concert is a recent develop- 
ment of this branch of the Institute. A gymnasium room, 
with the whole battalion of six hundred and forty men as 
members paying a penny a month, a shooting gallery, 
carpenter’s shop, library, recreation room with news- 
papers and magazines, lending library, billiard table, 
bagatelle, ete. One feature of the Institute is the issue of 
lead token money, which has a value of a halfpenny at the 
Institute, but which cannot be spent elsewhere. Every- 
thing is very cheap and extremely good. At the baths 
Tommy Atkins :— 
may have a hot bath for a penny, or a cold one for a halfpenny. 
This also pays for a large rough towel, a sponge, for soap, 
brush and comb, and looking-glasses ; it also pays the attendant 
in charge, who receives ten shillings a month. 

In the temperance room 
you may have a sausage roll or a Banbury cake, or a jam tart 
(and still we do not exhaust the list) for one penny; a cup of 
coffee for a halfpenny; a bottle of champagne cider or of 
lemonade for one penny—all on the spot. 

One of the minor economies was the improvement in the 
position of the regimental barber. Formerly Tommy 
Atkins paid the regimental barber a penny a month to 
have his hair cut. 

He still pays the penny—through the company accounts— 
but he has his hair well cut, as often as he likes, and is shaved, 
too, for the same money. 

The net result of it all, from a financial point of view, is 
thus stated :— 

The goods are sold at a trifle over cost price, yet the ten 
per cent. does not represent the whole result of the profits, 
which amounts to an average of £1,200a year. The paper 
is brightly written, and full of useful information for those 
who desire to found similar institutions elsewhere. 
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WHAT IS THE SECRET OF MATTEI ? 


Mr. Guippon, in a sensible, moderate article in the 
Humanitarian, protests against the persecution to which 
Dr. Theobald has been subjected by the Medical Council, 
his name having been removed from the Medical Register 
because he has dared to call attention to the fact that 
Count Mattei’s remedies have really cured disease.’ This 
gives Mr. Gliddon an opportunity to discuss the question 
of the Mattei remedies, and to say some things concerning 
their composition which, while it will not satisfy the 
faculty, nevertheless lets some little light into the 
question that has exercised the minds of a good many 
people. 

He offers bis remedies to all, and is ever ready to instruct 
any who may desire it in the way of using them to the best 
advantage. For some time past, however, we have been trying to 
persuade Count Mattei to tell us enough about the composition of 
the remedies for us to be able to satisfy those who wish to have 
a fairly definite idea respecting the nature of the drugs which 
they are taking, and which would at the same time not be 
sufficiently clear to enable any imitator to prepare any one of 
the remedies. And I am now able to state, on the authority of 
Count Mattei himself, that the globules belonging to the two 
great groups into which he divides his great constitutional 
medicines are medicated with the life blood or elaborated saps 
of certain trees. Count Mattei for the present declines to 
reveal the exact details of the treatment to which the saps are 
subjected after they have been drawn off from the trees. The 
names of the trees, from which the various remedies applicable 
to the treatment.of the blood and its vessels on the one hand 
and the lymph and its vessels on the other are derived, include 
the following: the cedar, the pine, the laurel, the fir and the 
evergreen oak ; the elm, the poplar, the beech, the oak and the 
willow. The saps are drawn from the trees at certain fixed 
seasons, and then subjected to special processes of distillation. 
The electricities are derived from shrubs growing on the 
Apennines, the names of which are still kept a profound 
secret. 

Referring to the triumphant assertions of some of the 
enemy that Professor Stokes has analysed the medicines 
and found them to contain nothing but water, Mr. 
Gliddon points out that the only test that is worth any- 
thing is physiological—do the remedies cure, or do they 
not? Medical analysis often fails to discover the healing 
elements in other medicines than those of Mattei. He 
says :— 

It is the rule and not the exception for homeeopathic prepara- 
tions to defy analysis. In the Richmond poisoning case Pro- 
fessor Taylor, the great authority on poisons, declared that he 
had at various times analysed homceopathic globules, amounting 
in all to some 16,000, and that he had never been able to find 
anything in them but. sugar of milk and gum. As a matter 
of fact, however, it is only certain analysts who have failed 
to find proofs of the existence of anything but water in the 
fluids which are administered for the relief of pain. Others 
haye found distinct evidence of the presence of vegetable 
extracts in them. Mr. F. C. Butterfield, F.C.S., analysed them 
and reported that they contained a small quantity of an aro- 
matic substance. Professor Casali, one of the ablest chemists 
in Italy, declared that the Electricities were aqueous solutions, 
resembling the various waters which play a part in orthodox 
pharmacy. And quite recently Dr. Wilderman and the late 
Mr. Percy Lewis, both of Oxford University, proved by the 
electric conductivity and freezing-point methods, which these 
gentlemen have perfected, that the fluids are not simply 
distilled water. 


Great Thoughts for January publishes a sketch of the 
Rev. John Watson, M.A., better known by his writing 
name of Ian Maclaren, under which he published his 
story ‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE CASE IN FAVOUR OF ALIEN. IMMIGRATION. 
A PLEA FOR THE PoLisH Jew. 

Lorp SaLisbury, having been converted by Mr. Arnold 
White, has committed himself, with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
hearty “Amen,” to the proposal for restricting alien 
immigration into this country. None of these three 
worthy gentlemen will read with any satisfaction Mr. 
Geoffrey Drage’s paper in the Fortnightly Review, in 
which he subjects the case for restriction to a close 
analysis, and arrives at the somewhat startling conclu- 
sion that in the first case the alleged evil is practically 
infinitesimal, and secondly, that so far from being an evil 
it is a positive blessing, and not much disguised at that. 
He maintains that he can prove that-- 

Alien immigration into England scarcely deserves to be com- 
pared with that received by other countries, and we are as 
entirely free from the problems which beset our continental 
neighbours as from the pressing industrial competition which 
American workmen allege as a reason for demanding protection. 
And he argues that— 

To restrict immigration may be to lose elements likely to 
prove of value in the future; to admit it whelesale may be to 
jower the general industrial level. 

Mr. Arnold White's case for legislation depends almost 
entirely upon the alleged evil resulting from the influx 
of Polish Jews. Mr. Drage meets him on this ground, 
and asserts :-— 

From an industrial point of view it is impossible to regard 
the advent of the Russian Jew as an unmixed evil. The 
foreign Jews are largely employed upon a class of work which 
could not be profitably made by English labour, and which, but 
for the presence of aliens, would leave London for the Con- 
tinent, or would be made by machinery in the provincial 
factories. So far, therefore, from having displaced native 
labour, the foreign Jew has positively created a new trade. 

The Jew, Mr. Drage suggests, is hated quite as much 
for his virtues as for his vices :— 

The Jew’s infinite capacity for suiting his idea of comfort to 
his circumstances, his cheerful acceptance, even after middle 
life, of a learner’s wages, his watchful eagerness to seize on 
the first opportunity of bettering himself, and the readiness 
with which in his turn he can become the employer of others, 
are disconcerting to men accustomed to moye on old-established 
lines. 

The whole trouble, Mr. Drage points out, arises from 
the fact that our destitute aliens are crowded almost 
entirely into one district; but even in that district, if 
they are paupers when they land, they cease to be so 
almost as soon as they put their feet on British soil :— 

Russians and Poles form 18 per cent. of the population of 
Whitechapel, but only 1 per cent. of its paupers. 

After all there are so very few of them. Mr. Drage 
says :— 

The total number of resident foreigners at the last census 
was 219,523, or 5°8 per 1000 of the population of the United 
Kingdom. Even with the subsequent additions to the foreign 
population, it remains far below the proportion reached in 
other European countries. Germany had 8°8 per 1000 in 1890, 
and Austria 17°2. In France the proportion has been steadily 
rising at each succeeding census, and in 1886 it was as high as 
29°7. The recent publication of the Board of Trade, the 
figures of which have not been disputed, has placed it beyond 
the shadow of doubt that alien immigration into the United 
Kingdom is both absolutely and relatively insignificant. We 
may conclude with approximate accuracy that the whole 
foreign movement into the United Kingdom resulted in an 
addition to the alien population resident in this country of about 
12,000 persons in 1891, of rather less than 11,500 in 1892, and 
of something under 6,006 in 1893. Mr. Chamberlain’s “ tens 
of thousands ” would have been almost a rhetorical flight in 
1891; what becomes of it in 1893 ? 


WHY THE ASS IS AN ASS; 
Or, THE ORIGIN OF THE DONKEY. 

Dr. Lewis Rosiyson, in the North American Review for 
December, has another of his interesting papers describing 
“Wild Traits in Tame Animals.” The subject selected 
for treatment this time is the familiar donkey, about 
which Dr. Robinson has a great deal to say that is 
interesting and ingenious. The ass is the ass that he is, 
in Dr. Robinson's opinion, almost entirely because he is a 
mountaineer. When the common progenitors of horse 
and ass parted company, the ancestor of the ass 
fled to the inaccessible hills; anl just as the horse became 
structurally adapted for a habitat on the plains, so the ass 
became adapted for life among the mountains. There is very 
little doubt that the ancestor of the donkey inhabited the 
mountainous tableland to the south and east of Egypt. The 
ass is grey in colour, as are nearly all the dwellers among the 
rocks. He is smaller than the horse, and the tendency is for 
all mountain animals to be small. We nowhere find huge 
beasts, such as elephants or hippopotami, living upon the tops 
of ranges of hills. In the-first place, they would not there find 
nutriment enough to supply their needs, and, secondly, their 
bulk would not allow them to climb actively about, as every 
mountaincer must. His cout is more inclined to be shaggy 
than that of the horse, and this also, considering the fact that 
he is always found wild in warm climates, suggests a habitat 
in elevated regions where the air is chilly. The eyes of the 
donkey are not so prominent and quick as those of the horse, 
nor does he s9 often turn his head about to sniff the air; bur 
we all must acknowledge that in development of the ear he 
excels his proud relation. 

Dr. Robinson argues, somewhat straining the point, 
that in a mountainous country which is full of rocks and 
valleys and precipices there is not so much need for 
either eyes or nose as in the plain, whereas everything 
depends upon hearing. Thus the donkey’s ear became 
longer and longer, and those animals which had ears 
best calculated to hear round the corner, survived. 
Another feature of the ass which is due to his mountain 
origin is his bray. On this point Dr. Robinson waxes 
quite enthusiastic. He says :— 

Then consider his magnificent voice! What could be better 
adapted to advertise his presence to his comrades on the 
neighbouring mountains, or to challenge his rivals from afar 
when the echoes took up his defiant * hee-haw,” until every 
canon and erag within half a mile rang with its repetition ! 

Not only does his voice testify to his original habitat, 
but also to his appetite. Dr. Robinson says :— 

How do we know that the donkey’s ancestors lived where 
pasture was scarce? Because any ass will eat a thistle, showing 
that his mouth has become adapted for such stringy and prickly 
diet as is found in desert places. 

The last point upon which he insists is the extra- 
ordinary aversion which donkeys have to running water. 
This he attributes to the probability that in former times 
the rivers swarmed with crocodiles, and so many asses 
perished in slaking their thirst, that the ass has acquired 
a fixed idea as to the perils which lurk in running 
streams. Dr. Robinson says :— 

If, as is probable, the wild asses’ forefathers have inhabited 
a crocodile-infested country ever since the Tertiary epoch, they 
must have had business relations of a very unprofitable sort 
for the poor jackass with these voracious saurians for hundreds 
of thousands of years. It would be a matter for surprise, 
especially when we consider the eminently conservative nature 
of the donkey tribe, if such a connection had left no traces in 
the insfinetive habits of the race. 
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THE OLYMPIC GAMES REVIVED. 
Not ror HELuAs ONLy, BUT For HUMANITY. 
Dr. ALBERT SHAW, in the American Review of Reviews, 
gives a very interesting account of the re-establishment 
of the Olympic games after the iapse of some two thousand 








years. 


plished young Frenchman,” Baron Pierre de Coubertin, 


who has for some time served as general secretary 


of the French Union of athletic clubs. His idea 
was to form an international organisation “ to exercise a 


sort of high moral jurisdiction over the whole world of 


honourable and manly games of sport.” He got a 


“The centre of the movement for a great quad- 
rennial meeting of amateur champions from all nations is 
in Paris, and the leader in the movement is an a°com- 
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WAR UNIVERSAL. 

THE New Review publishes two poems by the late 
R.. L. Stevenson; one, entitled “Mater Trinmphans,” 
begins thus :— 

Son of my woman’s body, you go to the drum ani fife, 

To taste the colour of love and the other side of life. 

From out of the dainty the rude, the strong from out of the frail 
Eternally through the ages from the female comes the male. 

The other, which is much longer, is entitled “Tho 
Woodman,” and is chiefly devoted to an elaboration of 
the idea that there is war in the woolland as well as in 
the world, and that grasses and trees are engaged in: 
a strife as deadly as that which goes on between embattled 
armies on the field of war. No o'sjection will be taken, | 














ATHENS, WHERE THE CONTESTS OF 1896 WILL BE HELD 


preliminary committee formed, and a conference was 
held last June in Paris, which proved a brilliant success, 
“ As honorary members of the general committee were 
enrolled, the Kings of Belgium and Greece, the Prince 
of Wales, the Russian Grand Duke Vladimir, and 
various other royalties.” A high ethical standard 
was adopted, professionals sharply ruled out, and 
money prizes tabooed. It was «decided to hold the 
first meeting at Athens in 1896, and the next at Paris in 
the year of the great forthcoming exposition in 1900. 
It is expected that the games of 1904 will take place in 
the United States. Baron de Coubertin is Secretary- 
General, and his address is 20, Ruc Oudinot, Paris. ‘Lhe 
Presidency will go every four years to the country which 
entertains the assembled champions. M. Bik¢las, a dis- 
tinguished Greek educator, will preside till 1896. The 
committee includes representatives from Greece, France, 
Russia, Bohemia, Sweden, New Zealand, United States, 

Uruguay, England, Ilungary, Italy, and Belgium. 


hope, to the quotation of the following lines, which deal 
with the human side of the incessant war which makes 
up the condition of life on this planet :—- 


The drums of war, the drums of peace, 
Roll through our cities without cease, 
And all the iron halls of life 

Ring with the unremitting strife. 


The common lot we seirce pereeive. 
Crowds perish, we nor mark nor grieve : 
The bugle calls—we mourn a few ! 
What corporal’s guard at Waterloo ? 
What scanty hundreds more or less 

In the man-deyouring wilderness ? 
What handful bled on Dethi ridge ?— 
See, rather, London, on thy bridge 

The pale battalions trample by, 
Resolved to slay, resigned to die 
Count, rather, all the maime1 and dead 
In the unbrotherly war cf bread. 
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THE CHIEF INFLUENCES OF MY CAREER. 
By THe LATE P. (7. HAMERTON. 

A MELANCHOLY interest attaches to the article in the 
Forum, under the above head, by the late genial art 
critic Mr. Hamerton. The article was one of the last, if 
not the very last, which he wrote before his sudden and 
unexpected death. Mr. Hamerton, beginning at the 
beginning, says :— 

NATURE 

The most powerful influences over my life have been; 
1. Literature ; 2. Nature in Landscape; 3. The Graphic Arts; 
4. Society. It may seem strange that I should put human 
intercourse last, but the reason is tliat I have lived very much 
in the country, both in England and France, and especially in 
Scotland, where books and landscapes were more easily acces- 
sible than cultivated people. Society, for me, has been chiefly 
in London, and in a minor degree, in Paris. My debt to books 
is infinite and my love of reading seems to increase with age. 
As for natural landscape, it has always been to me an unfailing 
pleasure, an inexhaustible study. and a source of refreshment 
and consolation. The Graphic Arts interested me first because 
they could represent landscape more or less faithfully; not till 
later did I understand them as an expression of human senti- 
ment and creative genius. 

Iwas brought up in a part of Lancashire where the eon- 
trast between beauty and ugliness was, in those days, extremely 
strong. The valleys, for the most part, were occupied by 
manufacturing towns in which tiiere was no visible trace of 
beauty or of art, but the neighbourhood of Burnley, where I 
lived, was rich in natural beauty still unspoiled. 

As for the personal influences that acted upon me in child- 
hood and youth, I never knew my mother, who died very early, 
and I lost my father in my tént: year. He taught me two 
things: to ride, and to read English alow! in a distinct 
manner. My appointed teachers, according to English 
custom, were a succession of clergymen. I read English 
easily at the age of four and began Latin at five-and-a-half, 
but Greek was deferred till I was eleven. After my father’s 
death, his eldest sister was my guardian, and she very kindly 
grounded me in French. 

TAUGHT BY THE RULE 

Mr. Hamerton then discusses his various tutors, the 
last of whom seems to have been principally influential 
on his pupils by the law of contraries. M1, Hamerton 
Says :-~ 

Unfortunately, his influence over me was exactly the eon- 


FIRST, MAN LAST, 


OF CONTRARY. 


trary of that which my guardian anticipated, for he let me 


perceive that a classical scholar could be a narrow and unjust 
critic of the English literature that [ loved, so that I failed to 
see the advantages of classical sciolarship in the general 
enlightenment of the mind. In another way, too, his intiu- 
ence was against my guardian’s hopes for me, as his extreme 
intolerance of Dissenters, and especially his firm belief in thi 
future damnation of all Unitarians, made me, by a natural 
reaction, tolerant of heresy in all its forms, provided only 
that it was conscientious and sinc. re and free from a narrow 
spirit of sectarianism. 
THE INFLUENCE OF HIS WIFE, 

Passing over the account which he gives of his training 
as an artist, the following observations as to the influence 
of his wife will be read with interest :— 

Marriage has always a great influence upon culture. It 
very frequently puts a stop to it altugether. As my wife was 
a Parisian with a strong taste for tlie classical literature of 
her own country, I became her pupil in French and she 
became mine in English. We made it a rule in our private 


conversation never to allow a fault in either language to pass 
uncorrected, and we read aloud to each other a great deal. 
At one time my wife read to me three or four hours a day. 
As we chose our books very carefully, this practice was almost 
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an education in itself. We afterwards passed on to Halian 
together, with the help of a master. I then found,as Franklin 
had done before me, that the study of Frenel and Italian had 
increased, in a conveniently unconscious way, my knowledge 
of Latin, and Latin led me back to Greek. This is mentioned 
without the slightest pretension to scholarship. In the use 
of languages I have one faculty which seems to be rather 
uncommon, that of keeping them entirely separated. When 
speaking or writing French, | am, for the time being, like one 
totally ignorant of English, as English words do not oecur to 
me, and I never translate anything, not even weights and 
measures, or money, or the thermometer, from one language to 
the other, but think in each, independently. My marriage 
has certainly been most favourable to the continuance of my 
education in literature and eyen in the fine arts, as my wife 
has always been on the side of genuine art against the servile, 
literal, and unintelligent copyism of natural objects. © 
THE BOOKS WHICH INFLUENCED HIM. 

Of the books which have influenced him, Mr. Ham- 
erton gives the first place to the writings of John 
Stuart Mill. He says :— 

I have been strongly influe nee d by John Mill, whom I onee 
met, but did not know personally. Mil had a power over all 
my thinking. I became acquainted with Comte’s * Positive 
Philosophy ” in 1853. He has influenced me chiefly by his 
luminous statement of two laws. The first is his well-known 
law that each of our leading conceptions, cach braneh of our 
knowledge, through three diffvrent theoretical eon- 
ditions—the theological, the m tuphysieal, and the positive. 
The second concerns fine art, and divides it into three essential 
elements :—I1. Observation imitation. 2. Idealisation. 
3. Expression. These two laws still seem to me unassailable, 
and [ value Comte’s statement of them as a precious help in 
scientific thinking and in art eriticism., The second may even 
guide in the practice of the fine arts. But [ never 
aceepted Comte’s religion, as, without being a misanthropist, 
T «do net admire the human race sufficiently to worship it. 
Mr. Ruskin intensified the loye of nature, and at ene time 
stimulated me in the study of tlic fine arts. 

On the subject of natural law, especially in its relation 
to ethies, Mr. Hamerton says he owes more to Professor 
Huxley than to any one else, He concludes his paper, 
however, with a tribute to Mr. Frederie Harrison. 


passes 


with 


he a 


The Archbishopess of York. 

THERE is an interesting description of Bishopthorpe 
in the course of an article wpon three archbishops, the 
present Primate and his two predecessors, in the Ménstei 
for January. I confine myself, however, to the following 
extract describing the Archbishop’s wife, for it is 
abundantly evident that both at Canterbury and York, 
as well as at Nottingham and Peterborough, the wives of 
our bishops are becoming almost as important, and some- 
times more so than their husbands :—- 

The Hon. Augusta Maclagan is a daughter of the late Lord 
Barrington. Her active furtherance of every scheme likely to 
he beneficial to her husband’s diocese has been widely realised 
during her residence at Lichfield. She is a clever publie 
~peaker, a competent organiser, and a woman of culture and 
cdueation. Hersympathics withall that are weak or oppressed 
ure perhaps the more keen and wide because she herself is 
strong and fearless. Mrs. Maclagan, in spite of her powerful 
individuality and mental qualities, is one of the most womanly 
of her sex. She has a character which commends itself at onee 
for its thoroughness and simplicity, and a nature whieh is 
wholly lovable. While realising the requirements of the posi- 
tion she is called upon to till, and with the fullest appreciation 
of her public duties, she never neglects the trifling womanly 
actions which, summed up, form the charm of home Jife and 
social relations. 
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GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 
By Count Toustot. 
‘ One of the most interesting—if not the most interesting 
—literary articles in the current periodicals is the transla- 
tion of Count Tolstoi’s estimate of Guy de Maupassant, 
which appears in the December Arena, Tourgenieff 
first called Tolstoi’s attention to Maupassant in the year 
1881, but the “Maison Tellier” was the book which 
Tourgenieff handed him when he spoke, and it was from 
this work he gained his first impression of the French 
writer. 
HIS FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 

That impression was not favourable. 

As I could judge from this one book, in spite of his talent, 
he lackedgthe chiefest of the three qualities necessary for the 
production of a true work of art. These three conditions arc: 
a true, a moral attitude towards his subject ; clear expression, 
or, what is the same thing, beauty of form; and, thirdly, 
sincerity—unfeigned love or unfeigned hatred for what he 
depicts. Of these three conditions Guy de Maupassant 
possessed the two last only, and was utterly devoid of the 
first. 

Guy de Maupassant, he believed, was entirely lacking 
in the chief condition of true work—the right moral 
attitude, and the discernment between good and evil. He 
dwelt gloatingly upon impurities, and described the 
peasants not only callously, but apparently as mere 
animals, 

THE FALSITY OF PSEUDO-REALISM. 

On this point Count Tolstoi has some wise and preguant 
criticism to offer :— 

A total failure to understand the life and hopes of the 
toilers, while depicting them as repulsive animals moved only 
by lust, wrath and greed, is a capital defect in French writers 
generally. Guy de Maupassant does not escape this defect ; 
in this, as in his other books, he ever describes the masses of 
France as coarse, yulgar animals, worthy only of ridicule. 

While not pretending to know French peasants better 
than Frenchmen, Tolstoi remarks that the France that 
he knows, with her real great men, with the endowments 
which they have dedicated to art, science, civilisation, 
and the moral progress of the world, could not possibly 
exist if the masses of the population were mere animals. 
The gifted France of the few must have a human France 
of the many with great moral qualities on which to rest. 

So I do not believe the pictures of them in novels like “La 
Terre” and the stories of Guy de Maupassant, just as I could 
not believe in a fine palace without foundations. 

MAUPASSANT’S BEST NOVELS 

If Tolstoi had only read “ Maison Tellier,” he would 
not have troubled himself much more about the French 
writer; but two of his other books, and most of his short 
stories, completely changed his estimate of the French- 
man’s genius. He gives the following explanation of his 
change of views :-— 

The first work of his I saw after this was “ Une Vie.” which 
somebody advised me to read. This book totally changed my 
opinion of Guy de Maupassant; not only is it beyond com- 
parison Guy de Maupassant’s best, but I think it would not be 
wrong to say that it is the best French novel after Hugo’s “ Les 
Misérables.” 

“Une Vic,” besides showing a true talent, a true power of 
concentration on a subject, s0 as to reveal new and unseen 
relations, also unites in itself the three essential conditions of 
a true work of art: a true, a moral attitude towards the sub- 
ject: beauty of form; and sincerity—unfeigned love for what 
the author describes. Ina more general way, “ Bel-Ami,” as 
well as “ Une Vie,” is ba-ed on serious thought an carnest 
feeling. In “Une Vie,” this fundamental thought is per- 
plexity at the cruel purposelessness with which an excellent 
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woman is made to suffer through the vulgar sensuality of « 
man. In © Bel-Ami,” it is more than perplexity. It is indig- 
nation at the suecess and happiness of a coarse animal, why 
succeeds, and wins a high social position through this very 
sensuality ; and indignation at the profligacy of the atmospher 
in which the hero wius success. 

AND HIS WORST. 


Unfortunately this high level attained in these two 
works was not maintained, and in subsequent novels li 
fell again to the depths :— 

In “ Mont-Oriol,” the question, Why should a gracious 
woman suffer, and a brutal seducer triumph ? is no longer put 
In the two stories that follow, “ Picrre et Jean,” and “ Fort 
Comme la Mort,” there is no moral basis at all. Both ar 
built upon profligacy, deceit and lying ; leading the persons of 
the story to tragic complications 

Then in “ Notre Coeur,” the situation is perfectly monstrous, 
impossible and immoral, Here the chief characters make no 
attempt at resistance ; they give themselves up heart and soul 
to the shallowest sensual pleasures; and the author seems to 
sympathise with them sincerely. 

HIS SHORT STORIES. 

In his short stories, however, there is a very different 
note sounded. Count Tolstoi says :— 

In the best of these short stories you can trace the develop- 
ment of his moral sense, and the gradual and unconscious 
dethronement of all that formerly constituted for him the whole 
aim and meaning of life. 

The secret of this, he thinks, is to be found in the fact 
that he really possessed the true talent which teaches its 
possessor, and leads him on the road of moral unfolding. 
An artist is an artist only in so far as he can see things— 
not as he wishes to see them, but as they really are. This 
talent Guy de Maupassant possessed; and when he gave 
it free scope, as he did in his short stories, it compelled 
him to see the truth. 

PASSION AS THE CHIEF FND OF MAN. 

There was hardly another writer who felt so sincerely that 
the sole end and aim of life is woman, and who described 
woman and woman’s love so powerfully and passionately from 
cvery side; and yet who showed the dark reverses of the 
picture so clearly and truly, though sincerely seeking to exalt 
his ideal, and show in it the true end and happiness of life. The 
deeper he penetrated into life with this ideal, the more com- 
pletely all veils were torn away, leaving bare the dark conse- 
quences and still darker realities. Guy de Maupassant wished 
to hymn the praises of passion, but the deeper he penetrated, 
the deeper grew his loathing. He loathes passion for the 
calamities and sufferings that follow in its wake ; for its many 
disappointments ; and, most of all, because passion counterfeits 
true love... . 

The moral progress of Guy de Maupassant’s life is written 
in ineffaceable characters through the whole series of his 
delicious short stories and his best books, “Sur Eau” and 
“Une Vie.” This growth is to be traced not only in the 
dethronement of sexual passion—the more significant that it 
is involuntary—but also in Guy de Maupassant’s increasing 
demands from life, in a moral sense. He begins to perceive 
the chasm between man and beast not in sexual passion alone, 
but in the whole fabric of life. 

He sees that the material world, such as it is, is not the best 
of all possible worlds; that it might be far other; that it does 
not satisfy the demands of reason and love. He begins to 
perceive that another world exists; or, at least, he realises the 
soul’s longings for this other world. 

After many other remarks, all couched in the same 
key, Count Tolstoi concludes his estimate of Guy de 
Maupassant by the following merciful summing up :— 

Had he not been doomed to death in the birth-struggle, he 
would have given us great evangels; yet even what he gave 
us in his pain is much already. Therefore let us thank this 
strong, truthful writer for what he has given. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 
By a GerMANn CaATHOZIC. 

Tur three-hundredth anniversary of the birtlr of 
Gustavus Adolphus was celebrated on December 9th, and 
the Deutscher Haussch :tz, a Catholic magazine, in Hefte 3 
and 4, marks the occasion with an article on the Swedish 
king’s relations to Germany. 

A MILITARY MONARCHY. 

Dr. Hermann Joseph, the writer, observes that Gustavus 
Adolphus had gifts of a high order, that he had an excel- 
lent education, and that considerable attention was given 
to the moral side of his character. He then goes on to 
explain that the king was in no sense pious, or just, or 
honourable, when piety or right would not serve his plans. 
As a boy he showed a decided preference for things 
military, and at the age of sixteen he took part in the 
war which his father made azainst Denmark. At the age 
of eighteen we find him on the Swedish throne, with the 
sole object of converting his kingdom into a military 
monarchy. His task was no light one. To contend witir 
there were complications with Russia, a never-ending 
conflict with Poland, Danish armies on Swedish soil, 
rebellion of his nobles, discontent among the people, 
widespread poverty and famine. 

The war wth Denmark was continued with bravery, 
but little success. He was more fortunate - the war 
with Russia. He also attacked Poland, and though 
hostilities were several times interrupted by a truce, no 
lasting peace was ever brought about owing to the 
obstinacy of Sigismund, his nephew, and his own love of 
war. In 1626 he entercd the dukedom of his brother-in- 
law, George William of Bran:lenburg, in order to reach 
more easily Prussian Poland, and even required the 
Government, the Elector, and the city of Kénigsherg to 
say whether they would be his friends or his enemies, 

INTERFERENCE WITH GERMANY. 

The Protestant princes had formed themselves into a 
union for the protection of German freedom and the 
Protestant religion, but in reality it was a union for con- 
quest rather than for defence. However, they decided, in 
1614, to invite the Swedish king to join them. He 
explainel that he was hard pressed by the King of 
Leagne, but 
as soon as he could put an end to the war with Poland 
he would assist them to preserve the Protestant faith. 
King Sigismund of Poland, however, was not a member 
of the League, nor did he make the war on Gustavus 
Adolphus. It was Gustavus Adolphus who was attacking 
him. The answer, therefore, only served to show how 
much the Swedish king longed to meddle with German 
affairs, and religion was only a convenient cloak. 

THE EDICT OF RESTITUTION. 

In 1628 he assembled his Swedish ministers to take 
counsel with them as to the best means of defending 
Germany from her enemies, especially the German 
Emperor and the Papists, who were every day getting 
nearer and nearer to the Swedish frontier. It was 
decided that the Imperial and the Papal power must not 
be allowed to reach the Baltic, but as the German 
Emperor desired war with Sweden, war with Germany 
was inevitable, and the necessary preparations must be 
made to meet the enemy on German soil. Religion as a 
reason for the war was not alluded to. At the same time 

Gustavus —— was arranging an alliance with the 
Netherlands, but here again there is no mention of 
religion. In the beginning of 1629 the Restitution dict 
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This elict restorel to the 
Catholics all the monasteries and church property which 


was passed in Germany. 


had been seized by the Protestants. This was just 
enough, but politically it was unwise, for it gave 
Gustavus Adolphus his opportunity. He had already 
sympathised with persecuted Protestants and invited 
them to his country. The Protestants now felt they 
were injured, and were sure that Gustavus Adolphus 
would help them. 
RELIGION A PRETEXT. 


About the end of April, Gustavus Adolphus sent an 
ambassador to Tilly and Wallenstein with seventeen 
conditions, all relating to the Baltic question, and 
promising that if the Emperor was not hostile to Sweden, 
he would not meddle with Germany, but go on with his 
Polish war. There was not a word about the threatened 
religion. He also sent a letter to the German Electors, 
complaining that Germany had offended him, but here 
again there was no reference to religion. He had, in faet, 
made up his mind for a war long before the Edict of 
Restitution, but now and then he would make use of the 
words “ Papal.” and “ Evangelical” in connection with 
the danger from an attack on Sweden, not to save 
Germany or Protestantism, but to protect Swelen. 

The Swedish nation does not seem to have had much 
knowledge of the Baltic question, or the dangers which 
were said to threaten the country. The people were indeed 
tired of war, and the resources of the country were 
exhausted. ‘lheir king must therefore find some suitable 
excuse, and the religions view was a convenient one. He 
would be the saviour of the oppressed, and the Protestant 
princes would rally round him. The Edict was in a 
certain sense a declaration of war on the part of the 
emperor, and there was therefore no need for him to 
aequaint Germany with his plans. He would break the 
emperor’s power and strengthen the position of the 
princes, and restore to them their church property; for 
himself, he would increase Sweden’s power in the Paltie. 
He had no other aim than the good of the Fatherland, 
but the chief cause of the war was political—to conquer 
the German emperor’s desire for the Baltic. 

A SCANDINAVIAN E‘PIRE. 

He also endeavoured to win over France, a Caitholie 
country! But nothing came of it. At last, when all his 
preparations were ready, he took leave of his Parliament, 
ealling God to witness that he was not undertaking the 
war for his own pleasure. After his death, Oxenstiern, 
his Chancellor, explained that Gustavus Adolphus not 
only wished to secure the Baltic, but that it was his 
ambition to be Fmperor of Seandinavia, his empire to 
include Sweden, Norway, Denmark to the Great Belt, and 
the Baltic Provinces. In conclusion, Dr. Joseph, who 
bases his article on the work of the Protestant historian, 
Droysen, is at a loss to understand how Germany could 
rejoice over the memory of the woes which Gustavus 
Adolphus brought upon the Fatherland. It would be 
less foolish to worship Napoleon I. 


In the Sunday Magazine for January is begun what 
promises to he a useful and interesting series of papers 
“On the Eve of Christianity,” by Franklin T. Richards, 
M.A. :— 

These papers aim at giving some idea of what were the 
conditions of the age when Christianity appeared and began 
to spread. There is much among those conditions to help us 
to understand why it throve here, why it seemed to fail there, 
and why its victory was delayed, and even then incomplete. 
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MY INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY. 
By Mr. Kerr Haroprs, M.P. 

Tus first place in the Ninetcenth Century is given to an 
article by Mr. Keir Hardie, in which he sets forth the 
great things which he has already done by the organisa- 
tion of the Independent Labour Party, and the still 
greater things he intends to do when he gets his merry 
men all into line. 

LIBERALISM,—VOILA L’ENNEMI! 

He makes no secret of the fact that the movement is 
directed much more against the Liberals than against the 
Tories, He says :— 

The workers are coming to seo that Liberalism, not Toryism, 
is the foe they have most to fear. It keeps them divided, 
makes them wrangle over non-essentials, and prevents the real 
issues from being seen or grappled with. What the future 
policy of the party may be, it is, of course, impossible to say. For 
the present, it is strongly anti-Liberal in feeling. This is not 
due to any sympathy with Toryism, but to disgust at the way 
in which the Liberal Party has broken faith with its sup- 
porters. 

Judging from the polls in the constituencies which 
they have contested, Mr. Keir Hardie says the Independent 
Labour Party is recruited from both the older parties, 
but that for every three men who now vote for the 
Labour party two formerly voted Liberal and one Tory. 
The result is that there are twice as many Liberal votes 
lost by Mr. Keir Hardie’s plan of campaign as there are 
Tory. 

THE STRENGTH OF THE I. L. P. 

He gives some figures as to recent trials of strength, 
which I confess somewhat astonish me. He says:-- 

Of 130 municipai contests of which I have obtained particu- 
lars, the figures work out as follows :-— 


Liberal vote. : . . ; - 92,972 
Tory vote . : ° : : ° - 79,535 
Independent Labour Party yote . ° 56,420 


The Independent Labour Party vote thus being over 25 per 
cent. of the total poll. 
ITS ORGANISATION. 

There arc 300 branches of the party, thus distributed 
in various parts of the country : — 

In Lancashire and Cheshire there are 68 branches ; in York- 
shire alone 101; Scotland is represented by 40; London has 30; 
the Midlands 21; North-castern counties, 15. There are 
several branches in Wales, and 2 in Ireland. The total number 
of branches presently existing is over 300, comprising a total 
membership of over 50,000. 

Hitherto, the great difficulty in connection with the political 
organisation of the working class has been that of finance. We 
claim, however, to have solved the diffierlty. 

Every member pays, as contribution to his branch, a mini- 
mum of one penny per week. He is also expected to contribute 
to collections at public meetings, and to special levies for 
particular purposes, such as the free distribution of literature ; 
the condueting of special agitations in the interests, say, of the 
unemployed and other similar purposes. These levies and 
voluntary contributions make up an ayerage of at least two- 
penne per week per member, in addition to the penny paid to 
vis branch. 

We have thus fifty thousand members paying threepence 
per week, boing a weekly income of nearly £625, or £32,500 per 
annum. 

ITS PROPAGANDA. 

These branches, according to their author, are actively 
engaged in vigorous political propaganda. He says :— 

Each one of the three hundred odd branches is actively 
engaged in propaganda work. Nearly every branch has its 
own ¢lub-room or meeting place, and runs two or three meetings 
weekly. Summer and winter the members are to be found at 
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the street corners preaching the new gospel of discontent. On 
the Sundays, meetings are generally held indoors, and are mad« 
attractive by singing and music in addition to the speeches. 
Classes are held for the study of economies; leaflets are distri- 
buted by the hundred thousand, and pamphlets sold by thie 
ten thousand, whilst two of its newspapers have a nation:| 
circulation, in addition to oyer a dozen local sheets issuc: 
weekly, Its prominent members, in addition to their ordinary 
duties, speak two or three times a week to crowded audiences. 
ITS AIMS AND OBJECTS. 

The object of the party, however, is not avowedly to 
smash up the Liberal party. Its object is:— 

“The Collective Ownership and Control of the Means of 
Production, Distribution and Exchange”; and the methods by 
which the object is tobe attained are summarised as follows :—- 

Independent representation of the people in the House of 
Commons and in all legislative, governing and administratiy:: 
bodies, and by propaganda by means of literature and meetings 

The following are the conditions upon which candidates 
receive the financial support of the Independent Labour 
Party :-— 

1. “That he will advocate the object and programme of th: 
Independent Labour Party.” 

2. “That if returned to Parliament he will form one of th: 
Independent Labour Party there, and sit in opposition, without 
regard to the political colour of the party in power.” 

3. “That he will act with the majority of the Independent 
Labour Party in the House of Commons, irrespective of the 
convenience of all other political parties.” 

ITS PROGRAMME, 

The programme of the party reads thus :—- 

1. Restriction by law of the working day to eight hours. 

2. Abolition of overtime, piece-work, and the prohibition of 
the employment of children under fourteen years of age. 

3. Provision for the sick, disabled, aged, widows, and 
orphans, the necessary funds to be obtained by a tax upon 
unearned incomes. 

4. Free, unsectarian, primary, secondary, and university 
education. 

5. Remunerative work for the unemployed. 

6, Taxation to extinction of unearned incomes. 

7. The substitution of Arbitration for War 
consequent disarmament of the nations. 

ITS CANDIDATES. 
Mr. Hardie then gives a list of the candidates who are 
already in the field, his own name figuring at the head 
of the list. There are twenty-two of them. Mr. Hardie 
says :— 

These candidates are a fair reflex of the composition of the 
party, Most of them are working-men and officials of their 
respective Trades Unions. But all classes are represented. 

John Lister is a landlord, belonging to one of the oldest 
families in Yorkshire. Fred Brocklehurst is a University 
man, who studied for the Church, and was on the point of 
being ordained as a curate when he was “caught” by the 
New Movement. 

Russell Smart is a commercial traveller. Edward Marsden 
a retired manufacturer. George Christie is an artist. C. W. B. 
Pearee a wine merchant. J. R. Macdonald and Frank Smith 
are Journalists. Of the other candidates, Robert Smellie is a 
miner, Pete Curren a blacksmith, Ben ‘Tillett, Leonard Hall, 
A. T. Dipper, James Sexton, and Tom McCarthy dockers and 
labourers, Tom Mann and Fred Hammill, engineers, James 
Macdonald a tailor, William Parnell a cabinet maker, and 
J. H. Beever and James Tattersall were silk dressers. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Keir Hardie and his hench- 
men will contribute their quota to the victory which the 
House of Lords confidently expects to win at the coming 
election. But who would have expected that the first 
action of the Socialist party in England would have been 

to dethrone the House of Commons, and establish the 
House of Lords as the dominant power in the State ? 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 39 


THE QUEEN AND LORD BEACONSFIELD. 
By THE Hon. REGINALD BReEtTv. 
THERE is a very charming article in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury by Mr. Brett on relations between Her Magesty and 
Lord Beaconsfield. He traces it from the beginning, when 


- Disraeli was regarded with unconcealed dislike by Prince 


Albert, down to the time when he became the most 
trusted friend of Her Majesty. Mr. Brett has always 
had a great fondness for Lord Beaconsfield, and in this 
article he does a good deal to excuse, if not to justify, his 
predilection. But although it may be correct to say— 

The Queen he converted from a Whig Sovereign into the 
Empress of India, 
it is very far from correct to say that Disraeli destroyed 
the Manchester School and convert-d his countrymen 
into Rhodesian imperialists. As a simple matter of fact, 
Lord Beaconsfield did more to make imperialism stink in 
the nostrils of his countrymen than any other man of our 
time. Mr. Brett is on safer ground when he dwells upon 
the private character of the Jingo chief. He says :— 

His profound and admiring regard for women, and his warm 
affection for his friends, are the salient points in the domestic 
character of Lord Beaconsfield. That the Queen should, with 
her sensitive appreciation of these qualities, have come under 
the charm of her minister’s personality was in no way 
surprising. : 

Dizzy, as he was for so long affectionately called, possessed 
the inestimable quality of perfect loyalty to his friends. He 
was never known to forget a kindness or ignore a service. He 
was never suspected of having betrayed a follower or forgotten 
a partisan. However irritating the blunder, however black 
the catastrophe, Mr. Disracli could be relied on in the hour of 
need. His personal hatreds were well under control—* I never 
trouble to be avenged,” he once said to the writer; “whena 
man injures me I put his name on a slip of paper and lock it 
up ina drawer. It is marvellous how men I have thus labelled 
have the knack of disappearing!” In judging men, tliough 
not infallible, he seldom erred. 

Disracli’s chivalrous devotion to women is abundantly clear 
from his novels, but it has been made clearer still to those, 
Mr. Froude among them, who have had access to his un- 
published letters to Mrs. Brydges Williams, now in the 
possession of Lord Rothschild, and who were cognisant of his 
almost daily correspondence with another lady of great powers 
of mind and personal charm, who, to the deep sorrow of all 
who knew her, has recently followed the leader whom she 
honoured with her friendship. His royal devotion to Lady 
Beaconsfield and the adoration he inspired in her have for 
long been notorious. What wonder, then, that to Disraeli, a 
romanticist in statecraft, an idealist in politics, and a Pro- 
vengal in sentiment, his chivalrous regard for the sex should 
have taken a deeper complexion when the personage was not 
only a woman but a queen? In trifles Disraeli never forgot 
the sex of the Sovereign. In great affairs he never appeared 
to remember it. To this extent the charge of flattery brought 
against him may be true. He approached the Queen with the 
supreme tact of a man of the world, than which no form of 
flattery is more subtle, 

Mr. Brett says he was not a flatterer, but governed his 
conduct with prudence, as he said on one occasion, “ I 
never deny, I never contradict, but I sometimes forget.” 
At first the Queen did not like him :— 

The dictum that far-reaching ambition and perfect scrupu- 
lousness can hardly co-exist in the same mind he perhaps 
exemplified. By the Queen this incompatibility was noticed, 
when it was indeed painfully obvious, und she shrank from 
the spectacle. As years rolled on, the conflict grew less 
glaring, and the Queen’s attention, together with those of her 
subjects, became fixed on the finer qualities of the man. His 
pertinacity and undaunted courage, his patience under 


obloquy, his untiring energy, his high conception of the 


honour and keen regard for the interests of England—all these 
characteristics were recognised and admired. 

The Queen parted from her minister with unfeigned sorrow. 
On this mau who had ¢ mplained that al) existence was an 
ennui or an anxiety, but who nevertheless said of his dying 
wife, “for thirty-three years she has never given me a dull 
moment,” this man who was aceused by his friends of taci- 
turnity, who was but twice scen to laugh, and who “ kept all 
his fireworks for when woinen were present,” the Queen had 
bestowed that strong regaid which had not been given to any 
Prime Minister since Lord Aberdeen. 





THEY DO THESE THINGS BETTER IN ENGLAND. 
A Hanpsome Tnisure BY A FREWCHMAN, : 
In the Rerue de Paris te. He Joly, a well-known writer 
on prisons andl criminology, contributes a remarkable 
article on the diminution of crime in England. He speaks 
with authority, having spent mue! time in visiting the 
prisons and reformatories of Great Britain. Before we 
pass on to his helpful words, may we address one word 
of eriticism to the kindly and learned Frenchman ? 
Why—oh, why—dves he speak of “Sir Charles Booth,” 
and the Rey. Benjamin “ Vaugh ”—to whom, by the way, 
he pays a most glowing and deserved tribute ? 
During the last twenty-five years, the number of 


juvenile offenders in our reformatories and penitential 


schools has diminished nearly seventy per cent., and 
this although it has increased in every other European 
country, and notably in Franee. M. Joly attributes the 
good fortune of England in this respect in a great 
measure to the con-tait efforts made in the way of 
preventive work by botii the legal au: horities and private 
philanthropic societies, and he evidently believes far 
more in the reforming a-zency of the latter than of the 
former. He was extremely struck with the prison of 
Wormwood Scrubs, but greatly disapproves of the 
English system of allowing convicts to work and spend 
their few hours of recreation together. M. Joly brings 
out very clemly the enormous importance of caring 
for and saving from brutal treatment and bad example 
the children of the race. They are, as he truly says, 
cither future criminals or future worthy citizens, and 
he advises the French to take a leaf from the book 
of their neighbours as regards the preventive work 
among the young. He notes the fact that the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruclty to Children has accom- 
plished a work of which the gool results are even now 
making themselves felt in the extraordinary diminution 
of erime in the ranks of juvenile offenders, By its 
efforts over 100,000 children have been actually benefited 
and saved fro: brutal treatment and low associations, 
to say nothing of the myriads of little ones who have 
henetited by the mere fact of their legal guardians 
knowing that such a society exists. 

M. Joly has also many words of praise for the School 
Board system; he was especially delighted with the 
truant schools founded by the Board, which are, he says, 
unknown in any other part of Europe. There are in 
England thirteen of these establishments, of which the 
best known is at Highbury Grove, Islington. 

M. Joly mentions with approval Dr. Barnardo and his 
work. “ He may have been accused of excess of proselytis- 
ing zeal, but there is no dou!t that he does England a great 
service. During the last twenty-eight years he has sent 
to the colonies 6,571 children, and he lias only had to put 
on record one per cent. of frilures.” The whole article 
is written in a singular!y fur and liberal spirit, and 
should make every Englis ‘man prond of his nationality, 

i 


and of many among his fellow-couutry we. and women. 





























































CROMWELL AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

In Macmillan’s Magazine My. C. H. Firth continues 
and concludes his account of Cromwell’s abortive efforts 
to establish a Second Chamber. Describing the personnel 
of Cromwell’s Lords, Mr. Firth says :— 

Of the sixty-three persons to whom the writs were directed, 
seven were peers of England, and there were also one Irish 
peer, one Scottish peer, five sons of peers, and four baronets. 
The Protector’s family was represented by his two sons, 
Richard and Henry, his sons-in-law Fleetwood, Claypole, and 
Fauconberg, and his brothers-in-law, Desborough aud John 
Jones. Including the two Cromwells, there were seventeen 
officers actually in command of regiments, besides titular 
colonels, a number of officials, and about a dozen country 
gentlemen of good family and large estates. 

Of all the seven peers called only two obeyed the summons. 
One of these was Cromwell’s son-in-law Thomas Bellasis, Lord 
Fauconberg. The other was George Lord Eure, a poor peer. 
It is remarkable that neither the Earl of Salisbury nor the 
Earl of Pembroke received a summons, though both of them 
had shown their acceptance of the Republic by sitting in the 
Council of State and in the Parliament, and Salisbury was at 
this very moment sitting in the Lower House as member for 
Hertfordshire. The fact that the field of choice was so narrow 
was the natural result of seventeen years of revolution and 
civil war, and the Protector had done what he could to select 
men of all interests within that field. His great mistake, 
according to some of his best friends, was that he had given 
the military element too large a place in the list. 

In all, out of the sixty-three persons summoned, forty-two 
actually accepted, and were sworn in as members of the new 
Chamber. Of the remainder, some were kept away by their 
official duties. 

When Parliament met the House of Commons fell to 

debating the constitution and title of the House of Lords. 
It was objected by some that the territorial element was 
not sufficiently represented, but— 
Major Beake bluntly pointed out that the officers who sat in 
the “Other House” possessed a material power which might 
well be set against the feudal influence of the old Lords. 
“The sword is there. Is not that also a good balance? He 
that has a regiment of foot to command in the army, he is as 
good a balance as any I know, and can do more.” 

Notwithstanding this cogent observation and other 
arguments not less pertinent, the weary wrangle about the 
name of the new assembly dragged on from January 29th 
to February 4th, when Cromwell deemed it time to 
interfere, and dissolved the Chamber which he had taken 
so much trouble to construct. In his speech he upbraided 
the Commons for the lack of support which the House of 
Lords had received at their hands. He said :— 

The Commons had petitioned and advised him to undertake 
the government, and he had expected that those who had 
offered the petition and advice to him would make it good. 
“T did tell you at a conference concerning it, that I would not 
undertake it unless there might be some other persons, that 
might interpose between me and the House of Commons, who 
had then the power, to prevent tumultuary and popular spirits ; 
and it was granted I should name another House. I named 
it of men that shall meet you wheresoever you go, and shake 
hands with you, and tell you that it is not titles, nor lords, nor 
party that they value, but a Christian and an English interest 
—men of your own rank and quality, who will not only bea 
balance unto you, but to themselves, while you love England 
and religion. 

So ended the great experiment. Mr. Firth points out 
that the movement in favour of the establishment of the 
Second Chamber was chiefly due to the army. Lord 
Rosebery can therefore claim with some justice that in his 
opposition to a single Chamber system he is the legiti- 
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mate heir of Cromwell’s Ironsides. Mr. Firth bears strong 
testimony to the aversion of the army in general to being 
governed by a single Chamber. Mr. Firth concludes his 
paper as follows :— 


It has been shown that this feeling had its origin in the 
events of 1647, and had been strengthened by the events of 
the Commonwealth and the Protectorate. In the year of 
confusion which followed the fall of the Cromwell dynasty this 
feeling again revealed itself with undiminished strength 
Cromwell’s Lords had been swept away with Richard Cromwell, 
but one of the first demands which the officers made of their 
parliamentary allies was the establishment of an institution of 
much the same character. They insisted that the future 
government of the nation should be in the hands of a Parlia- 
ment consisting of a Representative (é.¢., an assembly repre- 
senting the people) and a Select Senate. On behalf of the 
Parliamentarians Ludlow frankly replied that “if by a Select 
Senate they understood a lasting power, co-ordinate with the 
authority of the people’s Representative, and not chosen by the 
people,” he would not promise to promote the establishment of 
any such authority. In conclusion, the question was left 
unsettled, and the Long Parliament was recalled without 
definite conditions. A week after its members had returned to 
Westminster the army presented a petition specifically requir- 
ing the foundation of a Select Senate, co-ordinate in power, 
“of able and faithful persons eminent for godliness, and such 
as continue adhering to this cause.’ Other constitution- 
mongers of the time proposed, “That there might be joined to 
the popular assembly, a select number of men in the nature of 
the Lacedemonian Ephori, who should have a negative in things 
wherein in the essentialsof the government should be concerned, 
such as the exclusion of a single person, touching liberty of 
conscience, alteration of the constitution, and other things 
of the last importance to the State.” In December, 1659, after 
the second expulsion of the Long Parliament, the officers them- 
selyes proceeded to draw up anew Constitution, and produced a 
combination of these two schemes. There was to be no House 
of Peers, but there were to be two Houses of Parliament, botlz 
clected by the people. The essentials of the cause were to be 
clearly stated and declared inviolable, while twenty-one persons, 
to be called Conservators of Liberty, were to be appointed to 
watch over the observation of these essentials, and arbitrate 
between the army and the Parliament. 

Abortive though all these schemes were, they have more 
than a merely antiquarian interest. All sprang from the same 
feeling, and testify to its strength and permanence. Nearly 
twenty years of revolution had taught the practical politicians 
of the army that the government of a great nation could not 
safely be entrusted to the uncontrolled will of a single popular 
assembly; it was necessary, they held, that its omnipotence 
should be limited either by a written Constitution or a Second 
Chamber. This conviction was at once the explanation and 
the justification of Cromwell’s constitutional experiment. 





In Cassier’s Magazine for December, Naval men may Le 
glad to know that there is a copiously illustrated article 
describing the American Navy, which is now attaining 
respectable proportions. ‘There are now in commission, 
or actually under construction, forty-five new vessels— 
twelve gun boats, twelve protected cruisers, three first- 
class protected cruisers, three armoured cruisers, five 
battle-ships, six monitors, four special types, two first- 
class torpedo boats. ‘Their total displacement is 180,478 
tons. They carry four hundrd and ninety-six heavy 
guns of from four to thirteen inch, and five hundred 
and fifty small rapid-firing guns and three fifteen-inch 
dynamite guns. There is a more important paper on a 
related subject in the Engineering Magazine for December, 
in which Captain W. H. Jacques reviews and illustrates 
the points at issue in the armour plate question of 1894. 
It is copiously illustrated with views of the effect of 
steel shot on various descriptions of steel plates. 
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MORE PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 
By tar Late Mrs. IRELAND. 


Tue late Mrs. Ireland, whe wrote the life of Mrs. Car- 
lyle, whose intimate friend she was, has a posthumous 
paper in the Contemporary Review, which gives a very 
interesting account of her acquaintance with Mr. Froude. 
She went to see him about the writing of the biography. 


FIRST IMPRESSION OF MR. FROUDE. 

A fine man, above the ordinary height, and with a certain 
stateliness of aspect, younger-looking than [ had expected. 
ile must have been about seventy; well knit, but slender; a 
fine head and brow, with abundant grey, not white, hair ; 
handsome eyes, brown and well opened, with « certain scrutiny 
or watehfulness in their regard—eyes which look you well and 
searchingly in the face, but where you might come to see now 
and then a dreamy and far-off softness, telling of thoughts far 
from present surroundings and present companionship. The 
eyes did not reassure me at that first interview, though they 
attracted me strangely. ‘The upper part of the face un- 
deniably handsome and striking, but on the mouth sat a 
mocking bitterness, or—so it seemed to me—a sense of having 
weighed all things, all persons, all books, all creeds, and all 
the world has to give, and having found everything wanting 
in some essential point; a bitterness, hardly a joylessness, but 
an absence of sunshine in the lower part of the face. A smile 
without much geniality, with rather «a mocking causticity, 
sometimes seen; and the facial lines are austere, self-con- 
tained, and marked. Laughter without mirth—L would not 
like to say without kindness—but Froule’s kindness always 
appeared to me in much quicter demonstrations. His manners 
struck me as particularly fine and courteous; but if one was 
of a timid nature, one need only look in his face and fear. 

“NERO OR ONE OF THE OLD BORGIAS! ” 

The following extract shows that however remarkable 
Mr. Froude’s face may have bcen, it did not lend itself 
well to sculpture :— 

He and I were just adjourning to the library, when he 
stopped a moment, and, pointing out a bust on a bookcase, the 
centre of three full-sized and dignified representations in 
marble, he said, “I must not forget to show you the very 
latest addition to my treasures. What do you think of it?” 

I looked up, and, with my head full of the galleries and 
museums I had been visiting, said, * It’s a very terrible head, 
and most repellent.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I agree with you. 
say it is?” 

I, being ignorant about these things, answered vaguely, 
“ Nero, perhaps, or one of the old Borgias ?” 

Mr. Froude laughed and said, “Try again; you ought to 
know it.” 

“It’s a horrid-looking thing,” I said, “ whoever it is.” 

“ Atrocious!” said Mr. Froude emphatically. “Is it not ? 
Well, I’m sorry to say it’s a bust of myself, just presented to 
me by Sir Edgar Boehm.” 


Now, who should you 


A STORY OF SWINBURNE. 


Mrs. Ireland tells another curious anecdote, this time 
about Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Ruskin :— 

On a subsequent day Froude gave me a curious account of 
the first time he had met Swinburne—at a dinner, where 
Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, Lord Houghton, and other literary 
men were present. Swinburne must have been little more 
than a boy at the time. 

After dinner, suddenly the door opened, and a little figure 
appeared—a “ boy-man ”—and, bounding past the guests, stood 
upon an ottoman, so that he could well be seen. 

“The lad began spouting some of his most outrageous 
poems,” said Froude, “some of his very worst!” And the 
narrator smiled bitterly, continuing: * We all sat in amaze- 
ment till he finished, when Ruskin, making his way through 
the company, hurried up, and took Swinburne fairly in his 
arms, saying, ‘ How beautiful! how divinely beautiful!’ ” 
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THE CARLYLE HOUSEHOLD. 


Mrs. Ireland is entirely upon the side of Mr. Froude in 
his method of dealing with the domestic feuds of the 
great historian. She says :— 

[was impressed wit! a certain reticence observed by Mr. 
Froude in speaking of Mrs Carlyle We have it in her own 
letters that she must, at one time, have actually contemplated 
leaving him. And the idea must have discussed in 
Froude’s presence. For lie said tv me that Carlyle had showed 
remarkable equanimity at the prospect—a prospect which 
might possibly be regarded in the light of a half-jest (one of 
those jests, however, which have within them a terrible grain 
of earnest). Carlyle had replied that he was very busy, full of 
work, and did not think, on the whole, that he should miss her 
very much f 

This proposal and this reply-—were they pure jest, or half 
earnest—had, at any rate, caused keen pain to Mr. Froude. 
He did not wish to tell the world more than it must inevitably 
know of the cée éntime of the Carlyles. He withheld more than 
can ever now be known... 

Once only did he speak more personally of Mrs. Carlyle 
while I was with him, saving, * At any rate, she told me I was 
the only one of -her husband’s friends who had not made love 
to her.” He certainly felt a deep compassion for her. But it 
Was never expressed to me, in so many words, 

The article is extremely brightly written and, taken 
together with Mr. Skelton’s, gives a very pleasant picture 
of Mr. Froude. 


been 


MR. FROUDE AS HISTORIAN. 
Mr. GOLDWIN Suira’s Estate. 

Proressok GOLDWIN Smita, writing iv 
American Review on Mr, Froude, says :— 

Whatever people may think of Froude as an historian, no 
one can resist the charm of his style. It is a feminine rather 
than a masculine style, and challenges no comparison with 
that of Tacitus, Gibbon, or even Macaulay. But in its way it 
is perfection. It is singular that nobody seems to have noted 
its source. It was formed in the school of John Henry 
Newman, and recalls that of the master in its ease, grace, 
and limpid clearne-s. 

From the influence of Newman, Froude presently passed 
under that of Carlyle. His new prophet was a man of splendid 
genius, and has probably left a lasting impress on English 
character. 

But while admiring Professor Froude’s style, Professor 
Smith has nothing but words of condemnation for his 
chief achievement as an historian. He says:— 

The list of heroes of foree had been pretty well exhausted 
by Carlyle when Froude took up Henry VIIL, whose career he 
treats as Carlyle treated that of Frederick of Prussia or Doctor 
Francia of Paraguay. Daring and startling paradox will 
always amuse and excite, though perhaps there is no easier 
method of counterfeiting genius. But, taken seriously, 
Froude’s apologies for the crimes, brutalities, perfidies, and 
hypocrisies of Henry VIII. can awaken but one feeling in any 
man of sound understanding and unperverted heart. 

He passes in review what he considers to be the worst 
instances of Mr. Froude’s misrepresentation of the charac- 
ter of those with whom he had to deal; but after his 
criticism, he is compelled to fall back in praise of 
Mr. Froude’s style :— 

The gifts of pictorial and narrative power, of skill in paint- 
ing character, of clear, eloquent, and graceful language, 
Froude had to a degree which places him in the first rank of 
literary artists. That which he had not in so abundant a 
measure was the gift of truth. Happily for him, nine readers 
out of ten would care more for the gifts of which he had the 
most than for the gift of which he had the least. 

In spite of their literary merits, which are unquestionably 
great, the yolumes comprising the reign of Henry VIL. must, 
as a history, be laid aside, 
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A SUGGESTED PREVENTIVE OF STRIKES. 
MAKE THE WORKMEN SHAREHOLDERS. 


In the Yorum for December there are two articles on the 
subject of disputes between capital and labour—one by 
Carroll D. Wright, chief author of the valuable report on 
the Chicago Labour War. The article is obviously 
prompted by the result of his investigations. It is 
entitled “May a Man Conduct his Business as_ he 
Please?” which is, of course, what Mr. Pullman claimed 
to have a right to do. Mr. Wright has come to the 
definite conclusion that a man has no right to conduct 
his business in such a way as to interfere with other 
people. Mr. Wright discusses the question, points out 
its difficulties, and concludes with the following hopeful 
declaration :— 


The great problem of this age is how a new system shall be 
established, with perfect justice to capital and to labour, 
recognising the moral forces at work contemporaneously with 
the industrial forces. I feel so sure that this problem will be 
solved on the broadest business basis, through the practical 
application of moral principles with economic laws, that I have 
little anxiety for the industrial future of the country. I know 
that no one element can come in as a panacea for ills, but Iam 
morally certain that a combination of elements can be so 
applied, and will be so applied, as to relieve industry of the 
present apparent warfare, and to answer practically the 
queries that have been propounded in this article. 


Mr. L. R. Ehrich goes a step further than Mr. Wright. 
He is quite sure that he has discovered the method by 
which strikes can be prevented in the future. He says :— 


The great danger of the future is the socialistic danger. Its 
present expression is the rising tide in behalf of the nationali- 
sation of the railways. Make the railway operatives stock- 
holders, and that question will magically disappear. 


The way in which he would work this transformation 
he sets forth as follows :— 


Suppose a large corporation were to announce to its 
employees that, after a certain date, payment for services 
would be made at the rate of four-fifths in cash and one-fifth 
in stock of the company. ‘This labour stock should be 
made non-transferable, and void of value in case of sale or 
hypothecation. The non-transferability of this stock, on the 
other hand, should be offset by a guarantee that the company 
will redeem it at par. Should a labour stockholder voluntarily 
retire from the employ of a company, the option of a full year 
should be given for the redemption of his stock—to prevent 
embarrassment to a company in case a large number of 
employees should leave it simultaneously. The labour stock- 
holders should be allowed to vote for one or more directors to 
represent them on the board. This representation would 
obtain for them a hearing before the controlling body, would 
tend to prevent hastily-con-idered action as affecting their 
welfare, and would enable them to receive direct, authentic 
information concerning the condition of the company. It is 
not necessary to discuss the details. 


The weak part of the scheme is that it involves an 
immediate reduction of 20 per cent. wages received by 
the workman on pay day. That is to say, instead of 
drawing 20s. as at present, he would only draw 16s. and 
receive 4s, worth of untransferable scrip in a company 
which might not be able to pay any dividends at all. 
The writer does not seem to see this objection, but goes 
onto argue on general principles as follows :— 

The point I maintain is that, if the employees of a 
corporation ure made stockholders, sharing in the prosperity and 
in the adversity of the company, having a voice in_ its 
management, and being fully informed as to the condition of 
the business, a spirit of co-ownership, of close personal interest, 
of loyalty, would be created which would make strikes most 
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improbable, if not impossible. Every employee would fec! 
that he was, to a degree, working for himself, that’ improve:! 
work would mean increased dividends and an increased valu 
for his stock. His occupation would be invested with 
deeper interest, a higher dignity. 

That is all right, and this would no doubt be a very 
desirable object to attain, but if it can only be attained 
by a diminution of 20 per cent. of the money taken home 
to the wife at the end of the week, the scheme will not be 
accepted by the workmen anywhere. 


HOW COLLECTIVISM WOULD WORK. 
A Propuecy BY PrRoFEssOR GRAHAM. 

ImMEDIATELY after Mr. Keir Hardie has set forth in 
the Nineteenth Century with pride the means by which he 
hopes to upset the present social system and establish 
Collectivism in Great Britain, Professor W. Graham 
gives his opinion in the same Review as to the prospects 
of Collectivism. After arguing for several pages, he thus 
sums up his prophetic vision :— 

Collectivism must be modified to the extent of allowing 
inequality of wages; that it would be prudent to permit some 
interest, and even to offer it sometimes; that the suppression 
of freedom of bequest would entail very serious consequences, 
by leaving nearly all the saving of capital to be done by 
the Government; and that there might be very serious 
results, in the case unexpected emergencies, such as 
war, a cotton famine, or a failure of crops. We 
see also that the Government, not to interfere intolerably 
with liberty and the rights of the individual, must permit 
certain contracts. eg., exchanges, and private sales (even 
if shops be forbidden), and loans, e¢g., from the better- 
paid functionary to the man in necessity; even loans for 
interest, which might be convenient and which could not be 
easily discovered or prevented. In short and to spare details : 
not to interfere with freedom and to avoid poverty, the 
departure from the present system could not be great. A 
certain and a considerable inequality would have to be 
allowed ; also, to some degree, the principal rights of property, 
including the right of bequest, and the chief contracts at 
present recognised. Thus, then, finally, we come to this: that 
even if Collectivism were established after a successful civil war, 
equality would be found impossible under penalty of poverty, 
slavery, and multiplied impossibilities; that even if the system 
were modified so far as to permit a certain inequality of wealth, 
yet the suppression of private enterprise, the restriction of the 
spheres of private agreements and contracts, the general order- 
ing of the lives of the citizens, together with the abolition (for 
most part) of inheritance, would result both in comparative 
poverty and very great restraints. The ablest and most ener- 
getic outside the governing class woul: be dissatisfied the most, 
and they would easily communicate their discontents to the gene- 
rality, especially if poverty became intensified. Things would 
be modified more and more in the old direction, till, finally, there 
would be the inevitable counter-revolution, probably without any 
fresh civil war, for which the governing class would no longer 
have heart in face of the falling off of their supporters and their 
own failing fanaticism. There would be a grand Restoration, not 
of a dynasty but of a Social System; the old system based on 
private property and contracts, which has emerged, as a slow 
evolution under every civilisation, as the system most suited 
to human nature in a state of aggregation, and which is still 
more suitable and mere necessary under the circumstances, 
physical and social, of our complex modern civilisations, The 
system is by no means perfect, any more than the connected 
economical and industrial system; but it is, nevertheless, an 
existing fact, and it actually works in a not intolerable manner, 
while it is susceptible of improvement and is being improved ; 
whereas the alternative system of Collectivism is one which 
could not become realised, except at the most tremendous cost, 
and which would be found fraught with evils, absurdities, and 
impracticabilities, and running counter to the nature of man 
in every direction, even if it were temporarily established. 
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AN AMERICAN ESTIMATE OF JOHN BULL. 
From THE Point oF VIEW OF A LIBRARIAN, 

TuErE is an extremely interesting paper in the 
December Forum by Price-Collier, entitied “ The Reading 
Habits of the English People.” Mr. Price-Collier is a 
well-known American writer and public speaker, who 
has for some time been resident in England. His obser- 
vations as to the literary tastes of John Buil lead him to 
make many uncomplimentary criticisms of our people. 

WHAT DOES JOHN BULL READ? NOTHING! 

He declares that if you ask what an Englishman reads, 
the true answer, in the majority of cases, is that he reads 
nothing at all. He says:— 

The great bulk of the English read nothing—literally 
nothing—and he who knows something of rural England will 
agree to this; the casual and occasional reader reads fiction, 
biography, history, travels, and no small amount of theology 
in a diluted form; the great middle class read and trust their 
periodical literature and their newspapers; the students, the 
real readers, who feed their minds as other men their bodies, 
read with more thoroughness and patience than our students. 

Compared with America, he finds our readers few and 
far between, although he admits that our good readers 
ave better than the Americans. He says :— 

England has nothing like the number of averagely well- 
read men that one finds in America; but America has nothing 
like the number of thoroughly well-read, widely-travelled, 
highly trained men in politics and in all the professions that 
one finds here. On the other hand, it is equally fair to say 
that the 28,000,000 inhabitants of a small island, who offer no 
facilities for the higher education of the poorer classes, who 
have a million paupers, a million and a half domestic servants, 
three million out-of-door labourers, two million working in 
mills, factories, and shops, and who have conquered and rule a 
population in partibus outuumbering them twelve to one, 
cannot be spoken of as a nation of readers. 

WHY? HIS CLIMATE IS TOO GOOD. 

When Mr. Collier passes on to consider the cause for 
this difference between the two branches of the English- 
speaking race, he finds it to consist partly in national 
character, but largely in the climate. ‘The English, he 
declares— 
are the Romans of modern times, dull, vigorous, law-loving, 
law-abiding, and colonisers of the very finest quality, but not 
students. 

How can any one study, he suggests, when the climate 


is so delightful that it always permits a man to be out of 


doors, instead of sitting over a stove with his book? 
Mr. Collier says :— 

No doubt the mild and equable temperature of England, 
which enables one to be out of doors, and consequently to take 
part in some form of out-of-door sport or labour all the year 
round, lessens the amount of reading. Other things being 
equal, the inhabitants of a mild climate will read less than 
people who are, perforce, kept indoors many weeks of the year 
No country in the world has such a never-ending round of 
sport in which so large a proportion of the population takes an 
interest as has England,—bicycling, grown to enormous pro- 
portions all the year round; hunting from October till April ; 
racing, from early Spring till late Autumn; golf, which has 
developed from a game into a widely prevalent disease, all the 
year round; cricket and tennis, from May till late September ; 
shooting, from August till October; football (played, alas! by 
professionals, but as many as twenty thousand people attending 
on one game), from September until May; and besides these, 
coursing, fishing, boating, and a long et cetera of other pastimes. 
Nor are these sports confined to the rich and idle, or even to 
the well-to-do alone. It must never be forgotten, even by the 
most fervent opponent of an aristocracy, that England is to-day 
the most democratic country in tiie world, where the rights of 
the individual are more respected, and where the individual 
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has more of personal freedom, than anywhere else in Christen- 
dom ; for to miss this characteristic is to lose the explanation 
of many apparent anomalies. 

TOO FOND OF THE OPEN AIR. 

This witness is true; and it is well to have Ameri- 
cans to reside in this country for a time if only to find 
this out. Nothing is more difficult to get into the heads 
of the Americans who have not crossed the Atlantic than 
this very same fact upon which Mr. Collier rightly lays so 
much stress. But to return. Disraeli said long ago that 
our aristocracy lived in the open air, and read nothing. 
In this respect he agreed with Mr. Collier, who says:— 

In a word, John Bull loves the fresh air. He is a sports- 
man, an athlete, a so'dier, a sailor, a traveller, a colonist, 
rather than a student, and all the figures bear one out in 
making the statement. During those horrible days in the 
Crimea, these sport-loving “young barbarians” were “all at 
play,” when they were not fighting; racing their ponies, 
getting up cricket matches, and off shooting such game as 
there was. (ne family—the Pelhams—have hunted the 
Brocklesby pack of hounds for more than one hundred and 
seventy-five years. 

It is difticult to find an Englishman between eighteen and 
sixty-five, in fair health and not supported by the rates, who 
is not a performer at some kind of sport or interested in some 
phase of it. Of the six hundred and seventy-three reviews and 
magazines of a non-religious character printed in England, 
one in six is largely devoted to some form of out-of-door sport 
or occupation. 

The New Bullet and its Deadly Work. 

Sm Bensamin Baker, in the uew number of the 
Minster, in a somewhat discursive paper on “ War and 
Engineering,’ calls attention to the devastation which 
the small-bore rifle effects in the human body. He 
says :— 

The magazine-rifle bullet, though no larger in diameter 
than a lead pencil, does not simply perforate a bone, but “ the 
part is always pounded, fragments are frequently carried out 
through the wound of exit, which is commonly converted into 
a gaping orifice, the muscles are pulped, and, in fact, the limb 





BONES OF A HORSE STRUCK BY SMALL-BORE RIFLE BULLET. 
mangled and damaged beyond repair.” It may not un- 
re wonably be contended, therefore, that by supplying soldiers 
with a weapon which kills or maims for life every one a bone 
of whose body is touched by a bullet, even at a mile’s distance, 
and, further, by making victors and vanquished suffer equally, 
and the cost of killing a man to be incomparably greater than 
of old, engineering science has done more to make war 
unpopular than all the army tailors of the world will ever be 
able to undo, however much they may endeayour to distract 
attention. 

















OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
THE Rev. M. J. Savage writes in the Arena for December 
on “The Religion of Holmes’ Poems,” and begins with a 
very characteristic remark from a Unitarian minister :— 
UNITARIANS ALL! 

It is a significant fact that the great groxp of poets of which 
Oliver Wendell Holmes was the last were all Unitarians— 
Bryant, Emerson, Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, all 
Unitarians. There is an apparent exception inf the case of 
Whittier, who never left the fellowship of the Friends in 
which he was born, and never dropped their quaint language 
in his speech. But, though a Quaker, he was in perfect 
sympathy with Holmes in his religious ideas. His theory of 
Jesus was Unitarian; and he cherished the boundless hope 
.that we all love to trust in for the future of mankind. 

Dr. Minot Savage obviously uses the word Unitarian 
as equivalent to a Liberal Christian, for he not only 
applies it to the Quaker Whittier, but he claims both 
Browning and Tennyson as belonging to the same ereed. 
He says :— 

It is a significant thing that not only our late American 
poets were Liberals, but that Browning and Tennyson, the 
great poets of contemporary England, were Liberals also, 
chiming in with the voices this side of the sea in the utterance 
of the same grand anthem of trust in God and hope for 
humanity. 

A HUMANISED CHRISTIANITY. 

Of Dr. Holmes’s views we are not left in any doubt, for 
he expresses them very clearly in one of the last letters 
he wrote, on the occasion of the Whittier celebration. 
Dr. Holmes said :— 

It is the office of the poet, as it was of the Hebrew prophet, 
to appeal to the principles underlying the distorted forms of 
worship which he finds more or less prevalent in the com- 
munities about him. The proof of his divine message is found 
in the response it meets from human hearts. The ereeds of 
the great councils and synods have done their best to degrade 
man in his own eyes, to picture him as a being odious to his 
Maker, born under a curse, and destined, for the most part, to 
“darkness, death, and long despair.” 

Doubtless Christianity has done much to assist the progress 
of civilisation; but no less true is it that civilisation has had 
to react upon the Church with all the vigour of true humanity, 
to lift it out of itsinherited barbarisms. The struggle is going 
on constantly, on the one hand to Christianise humanity, and 
on the other to humanise Christianity. The poet must be truc 
to his human instincts, or “Thus saith the Lord” will not 
save his message from neglect or contempt. 

HIS FAITH IN FREE THOUGHT. 

There is very little, if anything, in these observations 
which would not be accepted as a truism by almost every 
orthodox Christian minister of the day. Of Holmes’s 
own creed, Dr. Savage says :— 

You cannot read a single one of his books without finding 
that the atmosphere of the modern world pervades them all. 
And this atmosphere, what was it? He illustrated it by one 
saying, that I cannot quote verbally, when he said, Free 
thought is contagious in these days, and, if you do not wish to 
take it, you must shut yourself up very close, and keep out of 
the air. That was the thought, though those are not the very 
words. He believed in that free thought. A student of 
science, a careful student of the human body, he lost his faith 
in the old, the cruel and the unjust as it seemed to him; but 
he did not, like many an anatomist, come t» the conclusion 
that the flesh and the bones were all. Holmes never lost his 
faith in the Father, never lost his faith in the soul, never lost 
his burning belief in the future—a magnificent future for the 
poorest and the meanest of us all. » 

HIS LAST POEM. 


_ One of the most interesting parts of this article is that 
in which we have the latest and hitherto unpublished 
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poem of Dr. Holmes. He read it the last time he 
appeared in pmblic, on the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the reorganisation of the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union, May 28, 1893 :— 


Our Father! while our hearts unlearn 
The creeds that wrong Thy name, 

Still let our hallowed altars burn 
With faith’s undying flame. 


Not by the lightning gleams of wrath 
Our souls Thy face shall sce : 

The star of love must light the path 
That leads to heaven and Thee. 


Help us to read our Master’s wi | 
Through every darkening stain 
That clouds His sacred image still, 

And see Him once again, 


The brother man, the pitying friend, 
Who wee}'s for human woes, 

Whose pleading words of pardon blend 
With cries of raging foes. 


If ’mid the gathering storms of doubt 
Our hearts grow faint and cold, 

The strength we cannot live without 
Thy love will not withhold. 


Our prayers accept ; our sins forgive; 
Our youthful zeal renew ; 

Shape for us holier lives to live 
And nobler work to do! 


HIS BEST WORK, 

In the North American Review for December, Senator 
H. C. Lodge writes sympathetically of Dr. Holmes as a 
poet. He remarks :— 

Yet when all is said of his poetry, of which he left so much 
fixed in our language to be prized and loved and remembercd, 
I think it cannot be doubted that the work of Dr. Holmes 
which will be most lasting is the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table” and its successors. The novel of “ Elsie Venner” is a 
strong and interesting book. The story holds us fast, and the 
study of a strange and morbid state of mind has the fascina- 
tion given to the snakes themselves. Such a book would 
have made the fame and fortune of a lesser man. But as 
lasting literature in the highest sense, it falls behind the 
* Autocrat.” There the whole man spoke. There he found 
full scope for his wit, and humour and mirth, his keen observa- 
tion, his varied learning, his worldly wisdom, his indignation 
with wrong, and his tenderest sentiment. 


TuE Evangelical Magazine, one of the most orthodox 
of the religious periodicals, has perpetrated a slight hoax 
upon its readers by publishing an old article of Mr. 
Zladstone’s on the Evangelical Movement, its Parentage, 
Progress and Issue, as if it had been specially contri- 
buted to the present number. In an inset advertise- 
ment it is stated that this article, which was published 
many years ago, has been long out of print, and will 
be, by special permission of its author, reprinted in the 
January number. This notice has been overlooked by 
various commentators, who discuss it as if it had been 
Mr. Gladstone’s latest contribution to controversial theo- 
logy. The only other paper worth noting is Dr. Hor- 
ton’s account of the drift towards Rome. He thinks 
that the causes which favoured the Catholic revival are 
transient, and are already passing away, while the forces 
which make against Rome are permanent and growing. 
These forces are—first, historic criticism; second, libe- 
ralism; third, democracy; fourth, the Bible; and lastly, 
the centring of thought on the person of Christ. 
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A WOLF IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING. 
Mr. W. S. Litty’s Mistake. 

Mr. W. S. Litty publishes in the New Review a paper, 
the first part of which would have delighted the heart of 
the late Cardinal Manning, but words fail me to describe 
the indignation and abhorrence with which that great 
statesman, philanthropist and moralist would have 
regarded the concluding pages of Mr. Lilly’s extraordi- 
nary performance. It is as if a man were to devote three- 
fourths of an essay to an eloquent eulogy of the doctrine 
of the mass and the faith of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and then wind up his article by an impassioned appeal 
for the passage of a law making the performance of the 
mass an illegal offence punishable with death, and for the 
prompt hanging, drawing, and quartering of every Romish 
priest found in the Queen’s dominions. 

IN PRAISE OF PURITY. . 

For Mr. Lilly’s paper is entirely devoted at first to the 
praises of purity and right living, both on the part of men 
and of women. It is a carefully written, and, on the whole, 
a well-founded vindication of the assertion that the respect 
that is paid to the person of women, and the regard shown 
for pure living, are the distinguishing glory of the Christian 
religion. Mr. Lilly says :— 

Now, if any historical fact is beyond question, it is this : that 
the dignity of women in the modern world is chietly the work of 
Christianity. There can be no question at all that Christianity 
brought into the world a far higher and nobler conception of 
the worth of the human person than the world had previously 
possessed. The entirely new view which Christianity intro- 
duced rests upon its teaching as to the relation of human 
personality to the divine personality of the Word made Flesh. 
“ We are members of His body, of His flesh, and of His bones.” 
And the “we” includes women as well as men. “In Jesus 
Christ there is neither male nor female.” Woman, though the 
sexual inferior, is the spiritual equal of man. ° Sanctification 
and honour” are henceforth the law of the new relations of 
the sexes, in virtue of their new creation in Christ. 

It would be interesting to know how Mr. Lilly believes 
he can make out that woman is sexually inferior to man. 
The functions of her sex are as essential, much more 
complex, and evolve higher virtues than those which 
spring from the sex life of her so-called superior. This, 
however, is by the way. 

“THERE MUST BE NO PALTERING.” 

Mr. Lilly then quotes, with strong approval, an eloquent 
and characteristic sermon of Dean Church’s :— 

“ Purity is one of those things which Christian ideas and influ- 
ences produced; it is a thing which they alone can save.” 
These are words of truth and soberness which cannot be too 
deeply laid to heart. There must ce no paltering with the high 
sanctities of this virtue—* the flower of the Christian graces” : 
no adulteration of the severe, the ascetic teaching concerning 
it of the Saints in all ages, and of the King of Saints. We 
must reject, as utterly invalid, all excuses for the breach of it; 
especially the excuse so often urged on the ground of the 
weakness of woman. 

All this, as I said, would have gladdened the heart of 
Cardinal Manning, and would find warm approval in the 
closet of the great Pontiff, who to the benefit of the Church 
and of the world occupies the Papal chair. But after this 
exordium, what would the Cardinal have thought of the 
farrago of falsehood and impurity which follows it? 

BUT THERE MUST BE—THE ©. D. ACTS! 

Mr. Lilly, immediately after declaring that there must 
be no interference with the sanctities of this virtue, the 
flower of Christian graces, suddenly swings round to 
assert that it is the duty of the State to regulate, to license, 
and practically to give its highest national sanction and 
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countenance to the plague of prostitution! In order to 
show that I do Mr. Lilly no injustice, I quote his own 
words as they stand :— 

It is assuredly the duty of the State to take cognisance of 
this huge fact of prostitution in our midst; to regulate what 
must, practically, be regarded as a necessary evil, and to 
minimise, as far as may be, the mischiefs—physical and moral 
—that flow therefrom. It is a monstrous scandal that in this 
country the hands of the State are tied by a knot of zealots, the 
excellence of whose motives I do not question, but who 
assuredly are the slaves of a sour and senseless superstition. 
There is much that is noble and admirable in Puritanism. But, 
as a matter of fact, it has ever been deeply impregnated with 
savage fanaticism; it has ever exhibited the ugliest form of 
the odium theologicum. 'The spirit of its devotees has always 
been inquisitorial and cruel. In former ages it endeavoured 
to deter men from sins of impurity by the stocks, the whip, 
the gallows. It no longer wields these arms. It seeks to 
employ, instead of them, the more frightful deterrent of 
disease. ‘There is a certain class of maladies which are 
not the natural product but the accidental accompaniment of 
the promiscuous intercourse of the sexes: maladies which 
poison the very fount of generation: maladies more dire in 
their nature, more baleful in their results, than smallpox, or 
cholera, or typhus. Assuredly it is the duty of the State—the 
duty is discharged in well-nigh every civilised country but our 
own—to cireumscribe within the narrowest possible limits their 
baneful activity : to employ all the resources of medical science 
in order to stamp them out. But No, we are told; the State 
must not “recognise ” vice: it must allow free trade in conta- 
cious diseases, lest it should weaken a deterrent from the sin 
of illicit intercourse ! 

MR. LILLY’S IGNORANCE. 

It would be difficult to compress into so short a com- 
pass a more brutally false misrepresentation of the move- 
ment which led to the abolition of the C. D. Acts. The 
arguments against the C. D. Acts were—first, that for 
the State to officially sanction, license, and control prosti- 
tution was to sin against the great principles which 
Christianity had introduced into civilisation, namely, 
a reverence for purity and a respect for the person of the 
woman. That was the first and the most potent argument 
that was used against these Acts. The second was that, 
from a hygienic point of view, they had failed, and must 
necessarily fail, to effect their purpose. The infinitesimal 
reduction that they could claim was enormously counter- 
balanced by the increase of habitual incontinence which 
the practical proclamation of the prostitute as a Queen’s 
woman, Officially certified as safe to sin with, was certain 
to effect in the population at large. ‘I'he C. D. Acts 
affected women, and women alone; they dealt a deadly 
blow at the dignity of womanhood and the sanctity of the 
person of the female citizen, and they were totally in- 
effective for their purpose. If Mr. Lilly really means what 
he says, let him advocate that every human being, man 
and woman, should undergo a surgical examination before 
any act of incontinence. That might possibly have some 
effect. It is, however, exposed to one fatal objection. 
The law might be passed, but by no system of adminis- 
tration could it be enforced. And so it is with the C. D. 
Acts. Even in Paris the number of registered to un- 
registered women is as one to ten. That is to say, nine 
escape—hiding their maladies, and thereby rendering 
them more virulent—for the one who is periodically 
examined. The fact of the matter seems to be that Mr. 
Lilly is repeating second hand the impudent falsehoods 
which have been exposed times without number. I have 
sufficient faith, however, in the man who wrote the first 
part of that paper t» believe that when he knows what 
the facts are he will be thoroughly ashamed of himself. 
He certainly ought to be. 











THE DISCOVERY OF A UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 
By Prorressor Max MUuuer. 

Tue Arena for December opens with a report of an 
address which Professor Max Miiller recently delivered at 
Oxford upon “ The Parliament of Religions,’ the best 
report of which is published at the Review or Reviews 


office in two copiously illustrated volumes. Of the 
Parliament of which these books are the official record, 
Professor Max Miiller declares he cannot speak too 
highly. 

THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS, 

He says that no one could have foreseen that the 
Parliament of Religions would have thrown the World’s 
Fair itself into the shade, that it could have become 
the most important part of that immense undertaking, could 
have become the greatest success of the past year, and I do 
not hesitate to say, could now take its place as one of the most 
memorable events in the history of the world. 

This Parliament was absolutely unique ; before it there 
had been nothing like it :— 

There is one fact in connection with the Parliament of 
Religions which no seeptie can belittle, and on which even 
contemporary judgment cannot be at fault. Such a gathering 
of representatives of the principal religions of the world las 
never before taken place; it is unique, it is unprecedented ; 
nay, we may truly add, it could hardly have been conceived 
before our own time. 


EIGHT RELIGIONS WITH BIBLES. 

After pointing out the worthlessness of the claims made 
by some critics as to other Parliaments of Religions held 
in India in previous times, Professor Max Miiller goes on 
to point out that after all the religions of the world are 
comparatively few :— 

There are only eight great historical religions which can 
claim that name on the strength of their possessing sacred 
books. All these religions came from the East; three from 
an Aryan, three from a Semitic source, and two from China 
The three Aryan religions are the Vedic, with its modern 
offshoots in India, the Avestic of Zoroaster in Persia, and the 
religion of Buddha, likewise the offspring of Brahmanism in 
India. The three great religions of Semitie origin are the 
Jewish, the Christian, and the Mohammedan. There are, 
besides, the two Chinese religions, that of Confucius and that 
‘of Lao-tze, and that is all; unless we assign a separate place 
to such creeds as Gainism, a near relative of Buddhism, which 
was ably represented at Chicago, or the religion of the Sikhs, 
which is after all but a compromise between Brahmanism and 
Mohammédanism. 

AND ALL AGREE IN THE MAIN. 


Eight religions, therefore, have alone gained sufficient 
hold upon mankind as to acquire sacred books of their 
own, and all these religions, Professor Max Miiller points 
out, agree in fundamentals. Of this fact the Parliament 
of Religions was the first outward and visible sign. 
The delegates at Chicago, he says— 
have declared that “in every nation he that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is acceptable to Him.” They have seen 
with their own eyes that God is not far from each one of those 
who seek God, if haply they may feel after Him. Let theolo- 
gians pile up volume upon volume of what they call theology ; 
religion is a very simple matter, and that which is so simple 
and yet so all-important to us, the living kernel of religion, 
can be found, I believe, in almost every ¢reed, however much 
the husk may vary. And think what that means! It means 
that above and beneath and behind all religions there is one 
eternal, one universal religion, a religion to which every man, 
whether black or white or yellow or red, belongs or may 
belong. 

A UNIVERSAL CREED POSSIBLE, 


What this religion is which has been discovered at 
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Chicago Professor Max Miiller does not define, but this 
is what he says :— 

I believe it would have been possible, even at Chicago, to 
draw up «a small number of articles of faith, not, of course, 
thirty-nine, to which all who were present could have honestly 
subscribed. And think what that would have meant! It 
rests with us to carry forth the torch that has been lighted in 
America, and not to allow it to be extinguished again, till a 
beacon has been raised lighting up the whole world and draw- 
ing towards it the eyes and hearts of all the sons of men in 
brotherly love and in reverence for that God who has been 
worshipped since the world began, albeit in different languages 
and under different names, but never before in such unison, 
in such world-embracing harmony and love, as at the great 
Religious Council at Chicago. 

It would be interesting to see if the scheme for 
carrying on the work of the Parliament of Religions, 
which was inaugurated when I was in Chicago, will 
sicceed in drawing up the small number of articles of 
faith suggested by Professor Max Miiller. 


A BRAHMIN’S VIEW. 


It is interesting to note that in the Forum for December 
Mr. Purushotam Rao Telang protests strongly as a 
Brahmin against Christian missions in India. His point 
is that, while Christianity may be the only hope for the 
pariah, it is worse than useless for the Brahmin. His 
advice to missionaries is thus stated :— 

Let the aim of the missionary be to civilise and educate the 
sayages and barbarians, To India send machinery instead of 
missionaries. Millions of people are kept back for want of 
education owing to intense poverty. ‘Send good schoolmasters, 
mechanics, and scientists, and teach your practical arts to our 
people. This will cost you less than the missionaries. But 
let us be friends, and, as children of one God, forget all differ- 
ences of opinion. You have your religion, and you think it 
the best. If it is the best, keep it yourselves. But do not 
revile other religions. As for faults, other religions have 
faults, but so has your own. Let us pray Him whom you call 
God, and I call Brahma, to send us enlightenment and mike 
us love each other without consideration of caste or creed. 
Christianity is best suited to the Western nations. As a 
religion we do not show disrespect to it, because every religion 
tends towards the same end—namely, salvation. Christ 
taught beautiful things ; and if all His teachings were strictly 
followed, the whole world woull be a Paradise. 


The Future of the Kinetoscope. 

Messrs. A. AND W. K. L. Dickson in Cassier’s Magazine 
for December, which, by the bye, publishes asa frontispiece 
a portrait of E. Windsor Richards, wax eloquent con- 
cerning the possible development of Edison’s Kineto- 
phonograph. After describing what has already been 
done, and explained some very interesting results obtained 
in microscopic photography, the writers say :— 

Our methods point to ultimate success, and every day adds 
to the security and the celerity of the undertaking. No scene, 
however animated and extensive, but will eventually be within 
reproductive power. Martial evolutions, naval exercises, pro- 
cessions and countless kindred exhibitions will be recorded for 
the leisurely gratification of those who are debarred from 
attendiinee, or who desire to recall them, The invalid, the 
isolated country recluse, and the harassed business man can 
indulge in needed recreation, without undue expenditu.e, 
without fear of weather, and without the sacrifice of health c~ 
important engagements. Not only our own resources but those 
of the entire world will be at our command. The advantages 
to students and historians will be immeasurable. Instead of 
dry and misleading accounts, tinged with the exaggerations 
of the chroniclers’ minds, our archives will be enriched by the 
vitalised pictures of great national scenes, instinct with all 
the glowing personalities which characterised them. 
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RUSSIA UNDER WILLIAM PENN. 

A FAanciruL Quaker Rerorm Bint ror Muscovy. 

In the Arena for December Henry Latchford indulges 
in a fanciful imagination as to what would have 
happened if William Penn had been placed on Peter the 
Great’s throne. William Penn met Peter the Great when 
the Tzar was at Deptford. The interview endel some- 
what abruptly by Peter telling Penn that if the Quakers 
would not fight he had no use for them. Mr. Latehford 
indulges in a somewhat appalling flight of imagination, 
and dreams of what would have happened if Penn had 
really converted Peter the Great, and if the Tzar 
then had entrusted him with the organisation of Russia 
in his place. Mr. Latchford says :— 


I saw William Penn established in St. Petersburg as firmly 
as he had formerly been in Pennsylvania. Peter had 
accompanied him to Russia and had summoned a great 
council of the nobles, bishops, governors of provinces, states- 
men and generals. At Penn’s request the wives and grown 
daughters of the leading men were also requested to attend. 
Penn had prepared the manifesto which the Tzar read aloud 
to the convention. The new constitution was based upon the 
principles of Christianity as applied in America by the people 
called Quakers. Serfdom was absolutely abolished within the 
boundaries of Russia. Peace was proclaimed with Sweden, 
Poland, Austria, and Turkey, with the proviso that if at any 
time within the period of Penn’s administration Russia should 
be invaded, it was expected that every man in Russia capable 
of bearing arms would appear at the fronticr. The regular 
soldiery was abolished. Invasion was to be met and defeated 
by an armed, patriotic nation, which, haying once realised 
the priceless value of peace, liberty, and brotherhood, would 
guard sacredly these good things, or die to a man ia the effort 
to defend them. 

Great public works were to be undertaken at once in every 
province, under the direction of the local noblemen and priests. 
The money that would have been expended upon arsenals, 
fortifications and military campaigns, was for the next twenty 
years to be devoted to primary education. Women of ability 
were to be admitted on a perfectly equal footing with men to 
all positions in Church and State. The most distinguished 
thinkers of Europe were to be invited to Russia for the 
purpose of helping to draw up a political constitution adapted 
to the requirements of an industrial and agricultural com- 
munity—the framers not to be bound by any precedents save 
those of justice, humanity, and the practical wisdom of the 
Christian religion. 

Meanwhile, in each city, and in every town, village, or 
district with a population exceeding three hundred, justice 
was to be administered by a Government official sent out from 
St. Petersburg. This magistrate must have had a course of 
study for six months in the college presided over by William 
Penn. The nobles and bishops might sit in court as associates, 
but were not to be qualified to pass judgment in legal trials 
until they also should have graduated from Penn’s college. 
Justice was not to be bought and not to be sold, or denied to 
any man, woman, or child. The official or other person—be 
his power and position what they might—detected in any act 
of interference with the administration of law was to be con- 
demned to imprisonment and a prolonged course of study in 
St. Petersburg. School teachers were to be regarded as the 
social equals of nobles and bishops. Judges of the supreme 
court at the seat of the central government were to make 
semi-annual visits to the principal city of each province, and, 
among other duties, were to hear all appeals from inferior 
tribunals. The rich land owners, bishops, priests, merchants, 
and educated professional men were to be held responsible for 
the moral and material prosperity of the districts in which 
they lived, and their favour at Court was to depend upon their 
efforts to advance this prosperity. 

In Mr. Latchford’s dream the new experiment was 
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carried into operation immediately. Missionaries were 
dispatche 1 at once throughout the length and breadth of 
the land explaining the new gospel of peace and holiness. 
They were armed with the power to redress the grievances 
and arrange for the sustenance of the people. In fifteen 
years the Russian Empire became the happiest and most 
prosperous country in Europe. Such, at least, is Mr. 
Latchford’s dream. The paper is interesting because 
many of the proposals which he suggests Penn might 
have made in the year 1700, might be made with 
advantage by the Tzar in the year 1900. 


THE NEW TZAR. 
A GERMAN CHARACTER SKETCH. 

In the Fyeie Bithne or Ne ue De utsche Rundschau for 
November, a Russian writes a brief character sketch of 
the new Tzar, Nicholas II. 

He was born in 1868, and his father wished him to be 
educated as a national Russian, and therefore engaged 
only Russian tutors. The military governor, General 
3ogdanowitsch, seems to have exercised the greatest 
influence over him. When Alexander himself was young, 
he had foreign tutors, who kept the outside world informed 
of his character and the progress he was making. With 
Nicholas that has not been the case. The Russian tutors 
were expected to exercise much discretion in this matter, 
therefore the world does not know what to expect from 
the new ruler. 

It is unfortunate that the two most powerful empires 
of Europe are governed by young men, neither of whom 
has ever witnessed a battle. The young Tzar has not 
inherited the seriousness which characteristic 
of his father; rather he has nervous, irritable 
temperament of his mother. 

In his youth he was delicate, but the first time hi 
attended a court ball was in 1886, and on this occasion 
he engaged the daughter of a general for a waltz, and 
danced so long with her that the young lady almost 
fainted. When he conducted her to her seat he remarked 
quite loud :— 

I beg your pardon for tiring you so, but I wanted to prove 
that Russia has a Crown Prince who is capable of living, 
and is not so delicate as he is made out to be. 

Since that time nothing more has been heard of his 
delicate constitution. 

On the other hand, when a few years ago Panslavist 
feeling ran high, it was undoubtedly true that both the 
present Tzar and his brother were in close connection 
with the movement, and Nicholas was sent away for the 
usual spell of travel. 

It is quite inconceivable how the German papers can 
say the new Tzar will be more friendly to Germany than 
his father was. Equally stupid are the utterances about 
his English sympathies. In his earliest childhood he was 
certainly much attached to an old English governess who 
used to give him Scott’s novels to reid. As to his 
German sympathies, it should be remembered that he was 
most tenderly brought up by the most anti-German of 
mothers, and it is not likely that his German bride will 
make any serious difference to his feelings towards 
Germany. 

Alexander ITI.’s children have always had the example 
of a happy married life before their eyes, and they have 
learnt to love their parents as other children do in plain, 
pious homes. The Tzar has already shown that the fifth 
commandment is sacred to him, and, in consequence of 
this, we may, not without reason, hope that he will be 
influenced in all his actions by the memory of his father. 
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THE CAREER OF AN EMINENT EDITOR. 
AN INVERVIEW WITH Sir Epwarp Rvssktte. 


Tur Young Man for January publishes an article on 
Sir E. R. Russell, the well-known editor of the Liverpool 
Daily Post. The most interesting part of the interview 
is that which contains Sir Edward Russell’s account of 
the beginning of hisowncareer. His interviewer says :— 

The talk is turned in this direction by a remark of mine 
about the new departure of the Institute of Journalists in 
imposing an educational test for admission. 

“T am rather dubious about it,” Sir Edward says thought- 
fully. “It is only the technical part of journalism which can 
be taught. The student can only learn, for instance, to be 
careful about the names of 
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and thus he saw my advertisement, and I obtained an ay- 
pointment not through the advertisement which had been pail 
for, but through the free one.” 


The Horrors of War. 

Str Evetyn Woop continues his interesting reminis- 
cences of the Crimean war in the Lortnightly Review, and 
gives a terrible description of the horrors of war. H: 
says :— 

During the second bombardment, it was computed the allics 
threw 139,000 projectiles into Sevastopol, the Russians answer- 
ing with about three to our four shots. The Russian losses 
were terrible. The French had about 1,500, and the Englis! 

under 300 casualties, but our 





well-known people, and not 
write Matthews when it should 
bes Mathews. Journalism it- on 
self is simply a case of natural 
selection.” 

“ How does your own career 
illustrate this, Sir Edward ?” 

“* Well, I fell into journalism 
in quite a haphazard fashion. 
I was a bank clerk, hating 
the work. I wrote one day an 
article on some subject or 
other, and sent it to the local 
paper, Which happened to be 
the Islington Guzette. The 
editor returned it, saying it 
was unsuitable to his paper. 
The bitterness of the rejection 
was greatly softened, however, 
by his adding tuat he liked 
my style, and would keep my 
name and address before him. 
A short time afterwards I was 
greatly astonished one even- 
ing by the proprietor driving 
up in a hansom and inquiring 
for me. He had called to 
offer me the editorship of the 
paper, which was then, by tive 
way, only a weekly one. My 
salary was a guinea and a 
half per week, and the price 
of the Times every day. I 
saved this by seeing the paper 
in a coffee-house. About 
that time I belonged to the 
celebrated Whittington Clnb 
in Arundel Street, Strand, of 
which Douglas Jerrold und 
one or two other well-known 
men were founders. One day 
the place was burned down, 
only to be rebuilt on a more 
modern scale. The club then 
needed a secretary, and I was appointed at a salary of £200 a 
year. 

“ My income was thus about £6 per week, which was fairly 
good for a young man, and I much preferred my office to the 
bank. Matters did not proceed too smoothly, however, at the 
club, and after a time I thought it advisable to look about for 
further employment in journalism. I inserted an advertise- 
ment in the Atheneum, which I had written on what I 
considered original lines as compared with those which usually 
appeared at that time. There is a curious little story about 
that advertisement. Nothing came of ils appearance in the 
Athenzum. But about that time there was a new literary 
paper, called the Critic, struggling to obtain a footing. 
Adopting an old device of new papers, the Critic used to copy 
the Athenxum advertisements. Mr. Whitty had the Critic 
sent to him at Liverpool (but he did not buy the Athenxum), 











SIR EDWARD RUSSELL. 
(From a photograph by S. A. Walker, Regent Street.) 


] foes lost over 6,000 men ii 

these ten days of fire. Thos 
| Russians who were killed out 
right were buried near wher 
they fell, and these, by the 
end of the war, amounted to 
over 50,000. ‘The — scenes 
inside the city were ghastly 
beyond adequate description 
Sir Edward Hamley, quoting 
the words of an eye-witness. 
writes, “During these days 
and nights the great ball-room 
of the assembly-rooms in 
Sevastopol was crowded with 
the wounded _ incessantly 
arriving on stretchers The 
floor was half an inch deep 
in coagulated blood. In an 
adjoining room, set apart for 
operations, the blood ron 
from three tables where the 
wounded were laid, and the 
severed limbs lay heaped in 
iubs. Outside, fresh arrivals 
thronged the square on their 
blood-steeped stretchers, their 
cries and lamentations ming- 
ling with the roar of shells 
bursting close by.” 





He entered the Mamelon 
soon after it had been 
captured by the French, 
and says :— 

Inside the scene was inde- 
scribable in its horrors. Dead 
men were lying heaped in 
every attitude imaginable ; 
some lalf-buried in craters 
formed by shell; other bodies 
literally cut into two parts; 
and one I noticed had been 
blown twenty yards by the 
explosion of a mortar-shell. Some corpses were lying crushed 
under overturned cannon, while others hung limply over 
injured guns, but whic were still on their carriages. The 
allies lost from the cannonade between te 6th and the 
10th of June, 750 men, while the Russian casualties amounted 
to 3,500 men. When we read these figures of such terrible 
import, it is easy to understand the bitter feelings expressed 
in the reply a Russian officer made to one of our own people 
who, during the flag of truee, observed our losses had been 
heayy. “ You talk of your losses! Why, you don’t know what 
loss is in comparison with what we are suffering!” 

Tue chief article of the Bibliothéyue Universelle of 
December is a study of the novels of Antonio Fogazzaro, 
an Italian writer, by M. Ernest Tissot. M. Louis 
Wuarin concludes his articles on the American woman. 
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NEW NOVELISTS AND THEIR NOVELS. 
Mr, Stantey J. WEYMAN. 

In Cassell’s Family Magazine Mr. Stanley J. Weyman is 
permitted to gossip pleasantly concerning his craft. The 
interviewer surprised him in the act of romance writing. 
He says :— 

I interrupted him in the middle of a chapter of his new 
novel—a novel of the French Revolution. The large rather 
closely-written sheets lie on his writing-table by the window. 

“T rather want to finish the chapter before Sunday,” he 
says to me candidly. “ No, I don’t write with anything lik 
feverish haste. In fact, [ consider one thousand words a fair 
day’s work. But when I have begun a new book, I like to 
concentrate my attention on it till it is finished. I allow 
myself a day ‘off’ once a week during the hunting season—I 
am as fond of hunting as my father was, although [I am far 
from as skilful, and have been rather unfortunate in the matter 
of ‘spills.’ A good part of last summer I spent on a house- 
boat, and I am going to join some friends on one at Oxford 
next week. I find a house-boat an excellent place for literary 
work—especially in the early morning.” 

The interviewer compensates for his interruption by a 
puff preliminary of Mr. Weyman’s new book. Its author 
says -— 

It isa story of the Revolution in the rural districts of France 
—an aspect of the great event which has been comparatively 
neglected, I think: certainly by novelists. [may writ 
sequel, however, in which I should bring my hero and heroine 
as husband and wife to Paris. 

Questioned as to his tastes in fiction, Mr. Weyman 
replied :— 

T was always a keen devourer of fiction, but at one time I 
remember I couldn’t read Dickens; now I always tind delight 
in “ Nicholas Nickleby ” or the “ Pickwick Papers.” Of living 
writers, I am fondest of Stevenson and Rudyard Kipling. No, 
Ihave been no great student of Dumas—indecd, T have read 
only five of his books. Dut Stevenson I call my master—I 
consider Iowe much to him. “'Triasure Island” and * Kid- 
napped ” [ have read half-a-dozen times, and I have no doubt I 
shall read them again and again. 


Epna LYALL. 
In the Windsor Magazine there is an_ illustrated 
article devoted to Edna Lyall. The writer says :— 


. 

Miss Bayly is slight and fragile in appearance, with a quiet, 
restful face full of expression, kindly, thoughtful eyes, firm 
mouth, a high, intellectual fore’.cad, and an abundance of 
dark brown hair. To strangers she is rather shy and reserved, 
but to those who are fortunate enough to know her personally, 
and who go to her in a time of trouble or anxiety, she is 
kindliness end tenderness personified ; full of sympathy and 
cheery encouragement, and ever ready to give practical help 
and advice, or to do anything in her power to make things a 
little brighter for others. 

Edna Lyall’s home is in a picturesque gabled, red-tiled 
house, covered with virginian creeper and ivy, and sheltered 
by elm trees, It stands in College Road, Eastbourne. 

Speaking of her early struggles, Miss Bayley told her 
interviewer :— 

“ Won by Waiting,” a story intended for girls, the first thing 
I published, failed altogether. Then in 1882 “Donovan” 
appeared, in three volumes, This, too, although well reviewed, 
was an utter failure. During 1883, the manuscript of “ We 
Two” was refused by half-a-dozen publishers, and I well 
remember turning into St. Paul’s one day after the sorrows of 
Paternoster Row, and miserably wondering whether I must 
after all give up. I made up my mind to go on until the list of 
publishers was exhausted, and as [ walked down the south 
aisle a little thing gave me fresh courage. I caught sight of 
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the monument of one of our kinsfulk who was killed at 
Camperdown, and I thought, “ You died fighting—PUl die 
fighting tco.” After tlat there were some hard times, but in 
the spring of 1884, “We Iwo” was at last published, and 
proved a great success. 

Since then her success has been continuous, and she 
has reaped a golden harvest from her pen. 

She turns some of the proceeds of her work to good account; 
among other things she completed the peal of bells at St. 
Saviour’s, Eastbourne, by presenting ti inagnificent bells, 
which were named respectively :fter three characters in her 
novels, * Donovan,” * Erica,” and “* Hugo.” 

Edna Lyall is a modern woman, modern enough at 
Icast to compose on a typewriter, and to he secretary of a 


woman’s Liberal Association. She says :— 

“T compose with the typewriter—a Remington—but before 
sitting down I always have the outlines of the story clearly 
defined. I never write anything in @ ha 


rry, or to publishers’ 
orders, but take my time, slowly and carcfully working things 
out. What is the title of this latest «ne tobe? That is the 
last thing to be decided, as a rule. I generally choose about 
six titles, and let my publishers sclect ne they consider 
most saleable. All really good titles are already used, it seems 
to me.” 

Edna Lyall looks upon woman suffrage as an act of right 
and justice, and although she admits t t is not likely to be 
just yet, cannot understand any woman being indifferent to 
the subject, who takes even the smuailest interest in her 
country. 

* As for being unwomanly,” she says with a smile, “I fail to 
see anything unwomanly in voting, altnough cancesséng for 
votes is perhaps another matter! ven now, { consider women 
have great opportunities for influence. So mach may be done 
in the home life by teaching and training the younger members 
of the family to form and carry out riz | yoo prineiples. 
We have a woman’s Liberal Association in Eastbourne with a 
large membership. I am one of the secretarics.” 


Is Trade Reviving ? 

In the Investors’ Review Mr. A. J. Wilson gives the 
first place to an article bearing this title. As might be 
expected from the well known pessimist views of the 
editor, we are informed that trade is not reviving, cannot 
revive, and will not revive, and that there is nothing to 
look forward to except a gradually going from bad to 
worse, until the whole system breaks up :— 

What the world is now suffering from most of all is an 
overburden of interest- or piofit- exacting capital which has 
become dead. Dead capital, capital whose interest- or profit- 
earning eapacity has perished, which las left nations with 
excessive’ taxes to pay for which they get no return, lies 
clogging all the avenues of trade, stitling new enterprises at 
their birth. ‘The reader must not run away with the idea that 
the truth of these observations involves an immed ate world 
catastrophe. Nations, even debt-consumed nations, do not 
perish in a night. All we wish t) indicate is the dvitt of 
events in this modern world of steam andl electricity, un- 
precedented capitalisation of inventions, pawning of human 
lives. The turning-point of a descent towards rniversal decay 
may not have been reached, and stil what is said above may 
be true in every particular. And even if we are on the 
downward road, the descent is nearly sure to be for a time 
slow, because the expedients of mankind are numberless, 
because the capacity of humanity itself to stagger along 
beneath burdens which seem intolerable fas again and again 
in the world’s history proved itself t: mineasureble. We 
are simply dealing with the scope for. and probabilities of, a 
revival of trade on the old fines, and of a like magnitude to 
those which have been the sequels of former collapses im the 
world’s airy structure of eredit. And our contention is that 
existing circumstances give hardly anywhere a ground for hepe 
that what in this respect has been will be. 









VON MOLTKE. | 
A Paper oF PERSONAL REMINISCENCE, 

Mr. Srpney Wuirman contributes to the Fortnightly 
Review a very interesting paper upon Von Moltke, which 
enables the reader to appreciate, better than any other 
article which has appeared about the great German 
strategist, the manner of man that he was. The article 
is full of interesting anecdotes, of which the following is 

‘ by no means one of the least interesting. 
HIS EARLY POVERTY. 

Von Moltke was in his early days very poor, and was 
often ina strait to make both ends meet. On one occasion 

- he had agreed to translate the whole of Gibbon’s “ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire” for the sum of £80. When 
he had translated seven of the nine volumes the publisher 
failed, and he got nothing. 

As befitted a man who was capable of undertaking 
such heroic work for such a miserable pittance, his 
expenditure was rigidly limited :— 

Moltke’s private life was marked by an austere, almost 
ascetic simplicity. ‘The very bread at the table of the field- 
marshal was the same commis-brod eaten by the common 
soldier. A bottle of vin ordinaire did endless duty at table, 
it being quite an exceptional favour if a younger member of 
the family participated in a glass. Three hundred marks 
(£15) a month was all that was allowed for housekeeping 
purposes even at Creisau, where the family gathering often 
consisted of eight to ten persons. 

CINCINNATUS IN A STRAW HAT. 

His simple tastes stood him in good stead when he 
retired from the onerous position at the head of the 
German armies, as the following: pleasant anecdote 
shows :-— 

His great delight was gardening, and for hours together he 
was to be seen in an old straw hat and a gardener’s holland 
suit handling the pruning-knife or the gardener’s scissors. 
- Once, when on a visit to his brother-in-law, Major von Burt, 

. at Blasewitz, near Dresden, the news had got about that the 
great strategist was staying there. A stranger, seeing one 
who seemed to be an old gardener in the grounds, asked him 
when would be the best chance of seeing Moltke. “Oh,” 
said the gardener, “about three o’clock.” Whereupon the 
stranger gratefully gave his informant a mark. What was 
his surprise when, on returning in the afternoon, he saw the 
field-marshal—the old gardener of the forenoon—surrounded 
by his friends, Moltke held up his hand—“ Ah! I have got 

_ your mark.” 

THE INTELLECT OF A CAESAR, 

Mr. Whitman’s description of Moltke is full of vivid 
and keen criticism. He scouts the idea of Moltke’s 
modesty. THe did not care for self-advertisement, that is 
true, but there was an imperial imperiousness about him 
utterly inconsistent with the conventional opinion of 
his modesty, Mr. Whitman says :— 

His serene intellect was more akin to that of a Cesar, a 
comparison which seems borne out by the sober conciseness of 
the writings of both these great men. To a relative who once 
asked him how he would best define the essence of strategy. 
Moltke replied, “ Simply common sense.” In Moltke’s favourite 
motto—Erst wige dann wage (“First weigh, then dare”), 
lay the kernel of Moltke’s greatness as a leader. The bold 
daring of the man was as stupendous as it was icy cold—cold 
as if sprung forth from beneath the helmet of Pallas Athene. 
A short postscriptum to his history of the 1870 war revealed 
the startling fact that, from first to last, neither in the 
campaign of 1866 nof 1870-71 was there such a thing as a 
Council of War ever held! There were “listeners,” but no 
“eouncillors.” This silent man with the eagle eye was 
responsible for all, 

Another popular delusion is that Von Moltke had 
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arranged every move of the great march which brought 

the German armies to the French capital. What he did 

was to arrange everything for striking the first blow, and 

after that the wholedisposition of the troops and ordering vf 

the campaign depended upon the movements of the French. 
THE PERFECTION OF ORGANISATION. 

The general principles, however, were so well thoug]t 
out, that during the war he had little to do:— 

One who was always near him during that war was aske | 
whether “ the Field Marshal” had not been weighed down by 
anxiety and hard work during that eventful period. “Oh 
no, not at all,” he replied. “Just after Gravelotte there were 
a few days during which he was in doubt as to the movements 
of MacMahon’s army. Whilst these lasted the Field-Marsh«| 
was decidedly worried and grumpy. But afterwards, with the 
exception of a very few critical episodes, things went on as 
smoothly as possible, and he used to play his ‘rubber’ 
regularly every evening, and even found time for reading 
novels. As a rule, even during the severe engagements befor: 
Paris, he had rarely anything to say with regard to their cours: 
or cause to interfere in any way.” 

AN ADVOCATE OF WAR WITH RUSSIA. 


After the war was over, Mr. Whitman says that Von 
Moltke was more than once bent upon going to war with: 
Russia and with France :— 

The subject of Russia was ever present in his thoughts; in 
fact, the old warrior created the impression that he would not 
have been adverse to tackle the Russians and push the 
Northern Colossus a few pegs back towards Asia. It is well 
known that he believed the conflict sooner or later to be 
inevitable, and that the present offered more favourable 
chances than the future was likely to afford. In this he was 
in direct antagonism to Prince Bismarck, who has always held 
that there is no need, and that it is not to the interest o! 
Germany to quarrel seriously with Russia. Also with regard 
to France, it is well known that he was bitterly disappointed 
at the rapidity with which that country recovered from the 
effects of the 1870-71 war. On several occasions, notably at 
the time of the Schnebele incident, he was almost passionately 
in fayour of utilising the opportunity to recommence hostilities. 
It was not so much the influence of the Czar as Prince 
Bismarck, who strenuously opposed him in this, and thereby 
originated the coolness which prevailed hetween these two 
remarkable men in later years. 

BISMARCK ON THE ENGLISH ARISTOCRACY. 

The difference between Von Moltke and Bismarck was 
not confined to the question of peace and war; they 
differed equally as to the English aristocracy :— 

When yisiting in England many years ago, he was im- 
mensely impressed by the wealth and influence of the English 
aristocracy. Whereas Bismarck, on his visits to England, was 
more amused than impressed, and often, in his peculiar caustic 
manner, gave utterance to his conviction that the English 
aristocracy, for all its wealth, was no longer what it used to 
be—that it was decaying, and had ceased to produce types of 
ruling men. “They no longer understand the art of govern- 
ing,” he would say. 

MOLTKE IN DEATH. 

Mr. Whitman concludes his interesting and suggestive 
article as follows :— 

The last time the writer saw Moltke he was lying in state ; 
officers of all denominations—mostly men of huge stature, as 
if chosen for their untainted descent by a hundred generations 
from the ‘giants of the German primeval forests—stood with 
drawn swords guarding the bier. The finely-chiselled head, 
without a vestige of hair, the aquiline nose standing out 
abnormally prominent against the sunken face—the cruelly 
hard lips closed like a chasm to all eternity—not unlike « 
Roman Cesar’s head in death. Clad in a plain cotton shirt. 
his arms crossed in front of him, his hands holding violets 
and laurel, there he lay in peace. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


AMERICA AND ARMENIA. 
A PLEA For INTERVENTION. 

Nortuine is more remarkable to readers of American 
newspapers than to note the extent to which the Arme- 
nians have carried their propaganda in favour of American 
intervention on behalf of their country. It is hard!y too 
much to say that the Americans have shown more interest 
in the wrongs of the Armenians than has been shown in 
this country. ‘This is not surprising when we consider the 
extent to which American missionaries have established 
themselves in all parts of Asiatic Turkey. For years 
past, in season and out of season, I have main‘ai sed 
that the United States would be driven to abandon her 
favourite doctrine of non-intervention, in order to dis- 
charge the duties which she owes to humanity, and to her 
subjects in the Asiatic provinces of the Ottoman Empire. 
Great has been the ridicule which has been showered 
upon me by those Americans who were perfectly certain 
that nothing, nothing, nothing in the whole world wou!d 
induce them to do any such thing. They laugh best who 
jaugh last, and it would be interesting to know what those 
journalists and senators think to-day who only twelve 
months ago derided this idea as the absurd delusion of a 
Britisher utterly unable to form an opinion of American 
institutions. Outsiders often, however, see most of the 
game, and I could not suppress a quiet smile when 
reading the lengthy, earnest, and impassioned appeal for 
American intervention in Armenia which appears in the 
American Review of Reviews from an Armenian pen. The 
following extract gives the gist of this writer’s appeal :— 

Is it unreasonable and un-American to ask that some 
adequate provision be made for the protection of the imperiled 
lives and property of American citizens? Dr. Reynolds, of 
Van, one of those quiet heroes too busy and too modest to 
discover himself, still at his post, bears on his head, face and 
arms some fifteen scars, which I have seen, from the cimeter 
of the notorious Moussa Bey, a Kurdish chief of Moosh 
plain in 1883. No redress for this murderous, unprovoked 
attack was ever secured, though General Wallace, a 
fighting man, forsooth, was our “ Minister Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary” at the court of the Sultan. Dr. 
Reynolds, too, fought the battles for the Union, but that, 
of course, is forgotten. More recent cases of ‘violence 
to an American woman, of arrest and insult might be 
given. There are at least two hundred and thirty-six adult 
American missionaries, connected with eight societies, labour- 
ing in Asiatic Turkey alone, not to mention their children, and 
other American residents engaged in business. They hold 
over £400,000 of American property, to say nothing of the 
millions given by Americans for the support of benevolent and 
educational objects there since 1822. 

Is it unreasonable and un-American to desire that our repre- 
sentative at Constantinopie shall have such support from 
Washington as to justify his taking a position of dignity and 
influence among the distinguished representatives of other 
Powers ? 

It is not flattering to read in the “ Foreign Relations of the 
United States, 1893,” that official correspondence of Minister 
Thompson with Consul Jewett at Sivas was r peatedly inter- 
cepted by Turkish authorities. Nor is it satisfactory t» learn 
that the explicit demand, authorised by the Seeretary of State 
eight months ago, for a license, or tradé, in Syveur of the 
Marsovan College, which was burnt down by a Turkish mob, 
unrestrained by the authorities, has not yet been complied 
with. 


What will be done? Nothing, until the P esident and 


Congress are assured in unmistakable terms, by the pres- an | 

pulpit, by mass mectings, deputations, petitions and personal 
* communications, that the American people desire : (1) A larger 
and more efficient Consular service in the interior ty secure fo 
American citizens the safety of their persons and property. 
and their engaging without interference in lawful pursuits; 
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(2) Such an attitude on the part of the United States 
Minister as will guard the honour of his country and secure 
her just demands; and (3) Such a fricndly but significant 
protest from Congress, through the President, to the Sultan, 
as will leave the latter in no doubt as to the feeling of the 
American people in regard to the late massacre. A well- 
known principle of international law justifies interference 
* where the general interests of humanity are ipfringed by the 
excesses of a barbarous and despotic government.” 
Dr. Briggs. on the Salvation Army. 

In the North American Review for December, Professor 
Caarles Briggs, who recently visited London and made a 
special study of the social work of the Salvation Army, 
writes very enthusiastically upon General Booth and his 
warriors. Dr. Briggs says :— 

The Salvation Army is one of the most remarkable religious 
organisations of modern times. It is a younger brother to the 
Anglo-Catholic movement of the first half of our century. 
The latter was born in the colleges of Oxford, the former in 
the slums of East London. The one is intellectual, esthetic, 
and persuasive, appealing to the more refined and eultured 
sections of society; the other is rugged, noisy, and aggressive, 
laying hold of the common people, and especially of the rude 
and uncultivated classes. ‘They are both alike, essentially 
ethical and mystic. They haye a eommon father in that 
practical English common-sense which easily adapts itself to 
its environment; and a common mother in that spirit of 
chivalric devotion to Christ which is ever more or less 
medieval in its tendencies. 

Speaking of the Social Scheme, Mr. Briggs says :— 

It has been the privilege of the author to examine into this 
Social Scheme and to yisit its chief agencies in London and at 
Hadleigh. He is not competent to give an opinion upon the 
financial side of the problem, or to estimate the scheme in all 
its relations to the great social problems of our times; but 
there can be no doubt that both from an ethical and a religious 
point of view the scheme has been a surprising success. Only 
a man of genius with a courage Which few possess could have 
undertaken with such unsubstantial financial support to load 
the Salvation Army with so great an enterprise. 

The following are the sentences in which he sums up 
his conclusions at the end of his article :— 

No religious organisation in history has enjoyed such a mar- 
vellous growth as the Salvation Army in so short a time. 
we can judge the Army by its fruits, it has vindicated its 
rightful place and its great importance in the religious de- 
velopment of our century, and it commands the respect and 
goodwill of multitudes of Christian people. 





The Revival of France. 

In the Atlantic Monthly for January there is a very 
jubilant article entitled “Gallia Rediviva.” The writer, 
after describing the progress made in war, in the arts, 
and in commerce, concludes by calling attention to much 
the most important sign of national regeneration :— 

A more serious tone is thus felt to be pervading all the mani- 
festations of the national life of France. It is visible in the 
efforts made on all sides, among the adherents of all shades of 
philosophical opinions, Prote-tants, Catholics, frec-thinkers, to 
emphasise the need of devotion to some ideal; it is visible in 
the success that rewards every attempt of the kind, the Pro- 
testant writings of Charles Wagner, the Neo-Catholie exhor- 
tations of Paul Desjardins and Vicomte de Vogii¢, the magnifi- 
cently bold and sincere philosophical treatises of the lamented 
Guyan. Whether France will ever again, as a national body, 
adhere to the dogmatic tenets of Christianity seems, to the 
writer at least, more doubtful than ever; but she is undoubt- 
edly in search of some ideal form of inspiration, in the com- 
forting sunshine of which all sincere minds may meet and 
rejoice; and is not such a search to be answered by the 
beautiful words of France’s deepest religious thinker, Pascal, 
“If thou seekest Me, thou hast found Me already ” ? 
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THE LANTERN AS A POLITICAL PROPAGANDIST. 


Tue approach of the London County Council Election 
has brought into prominence the utility of the lantern as 
a method of popularising political discussion and illus- 
trating questions of social and municipal importance. 
There is now in preparation a set of one hundred slides, 
covering the whole range of the administrative activity of 
the Council. They will be invaluable to candidates. 
All inquiries as to these slides must be addressed - to 
the Lantern Bureau at 29, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W., 
which is now in the sole charge of Mr. Frank N, 
Eaton, to whom all communications suould in future be 
addressed. Certain preliminary difficulties have at last 
been overcome, and I feel confident that Mr. Eaton will 
give his best attention to any applications concerning 
lantern or photographic work. In addition to the 
County Council slides, the following lectures and sets of 
slides are ready, and may be hired from the Bureau :— 
The Oberammergau Passion Play. W. T. Stead. 

Jean Baptiste de la Salle. Mrs. Nolan Slaney. 

The Work of the Salvation Army. 

The Church in England. 

Those Holy Fields. 

A Pilgrimage to Rome. Dr. H §S. Lunn. 

A Pilgrimage to Lucerne and Grindelwald. Dr. H. 8. Lunn. 

Swedenborg, Professor J. R. Rendell, M.A, 

Moses in Egypt or the Exodus. 'T. Hunter Boyd (Egyptian 
Exploration Fund). 

Modern Egyy)t. 


Jerusalem \ O. W. Jeffs (Hon. See. 
Story of a Piece of Sandstone. | Geological Photographs 
From Chaos to Man. Committee, British As- 
Water and Ice as Earth Sculptors. J sociation). 

Astronomy. 


Joan of Are. W. T. Stead. 

The House we live in. Human Physiology. W. Furneaux. 

Our Outcasts; or, How the Poor Live. 

Japan, the Land of the Rising Sun. 

Our Ragged Schools. John Ki k, R.8.U. 

The Scenery of Tennyson’s Poems. By permission of Messrs. 
J. and E. Bumpus. 

Central Africa. By Dr. Lindsay. 


In addition to the above sets the following sermonettes 
may be obtained, the number of slides accompanying 
each being given after the title :— 


Be a Christ (34). 

What think ye of Christ? (14). 

The Brave Brethren of Judah (11). 

The Prodigal Son (12). 

Incidents in the Life of Moses (20). 
Agathos; or, the Whole Armour of God (14). 
The Storm at Sea (12). 

The Children and the Lion (6). 

The Ravens in the Famine (10). 

The Voyage of Life: Lessons from the Sea (12). 
Lent and its Events (12). 

Easter, Ascension, and Whitsuntide (14). 
Stations of the Cross (14). 


A MANUAL FOR LANTERNISTS.* 

To those people who have fully realised the fact that 
the magic lantern has long since ceased to be a toy, and 
has become an educational and recreational factor in our 
social life, it will not be necessary to make an excuse for 
directing their attention to a new edition of a very useful 
manual |.y an expert optician and lanternist. In “ The Art 
of Projection,” Mr. W. C. Hughes deals with every branch of 


* The Art of Projection, and Complete Magic Lantern Manual. By an 
Expert. (London: Mr. W. C. Hughes, Brewster House, Mortimer Road, 
Kingsland, N.) 
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lantern work, both from a scientific and a popular point 
of view. After a brief history of the gradual develop 
ment of the magic lantern, he describes the various 
elaborate instruments now in use, and follows it up with 
a synopsis of the perfect manipulation of a triple lantern 
and effects, and with valuable hints to amateurs and pro- 
fessionals as to the preparation of lectures and the 
manipulation of slides. He devotes chapters to the ar‘ 
of slide-making and painting, as well as to that of! 
enlarging; and with numerous wood engravings to 
embellish the text, the volume is one which must prove not 
only useful but well-nigh indispensable to the Janternist 

Mr. Hughes has had many years’ experience as an 
optical-instrument maker and also as a lantern lecturer 
He has introduced many improvements into lanterns fo: 
both oil and limelight; and for quite a number of years 
he has made the lanterns and slides with which Professo: 
Malden has entertained large audiences in all parts o! 
the country. In conversation with him the other day we 
gathered that among other well-known people who had 
realised the vast utility and possibilities of the lantern 
was Madame Patti, for whose theatre at Craig-y-nos hi 
had built a splendid “ Triple” costing about £300. The 
Maharajah of Mysore was also, he said, one of his 
clients, but since the conversation referred to that en- 
lightened ruler in our Indian Empire has died. 

Mr. Hughes thinks that men like Professor Malden 
and Doctor Grattan Guinness have contributed much to 
the recent popularising of the lantern, because they are 
men who spare no pains and no expense in procuring the 
best instruments and the best s'ides. The public, he 
maintains, are always ready to appreciate a lan’ ern lecture, 
provided the lecturer has carefully piepared his subject 
and rehearsed it with his operator. People must be 
continually fed with pictures, and the reason why 
Professor Malden and such as he succeed, is because they 
never keep the same.picture on the screen for more than 
about two minutes. When, however an unrehearse? 
lecture is illustrated with indifferent photographs, badly 
illuminated with an inferior lantern, the result can only 
be disastrous. 

His experience seems to show that politicians are 
only just beginning to discover the lantern, and that 
Conservatives have done more in this way than Liberals 
have done. In the church the clergy of the Church of 
England are far ahead of Nonconformists in utilising the 
lantern. Canon Scott’s name was mentioned as having 
just purchased from him a handsome aluminium “ Triple,” 
costing about £200. So far as slides are concerned, out 
of a stock of 60,000 he found the greatest demand was 
for subjects like the London, Paris, Chicago and other 
exhibitions ; topical subjects (like Japan and the Japanese, 
for example), continental views, and of course temperance 
and Sunday-school series. 

Astronomical slides were in great request; so, too, 
were other scientific subjects; and for mixed audiences 
the slides denominated “ effects” were never a drug in 
the market. One of the best examples of such “ effects ” 
was a sixteen-guinea set prepared and specially painted 
for Madame Patti, to ’illustrate Henry Russeil’s song 
“The Burning of the Ship.” 

From all hands, in fact, the evidence is ciear that the 
popular’sing of the lantern is progressing apace. 


WE have received from the Artistic Photographic Com- 
pany in Oxford Street specimens of their enlargements of 
portraits. They are quite the best we have scen at such 
prices. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Tue first four papers in the Nineteenth Ce tury are 
noticed elsewhere. 

A TRIBUTE TO CRISPI. 

Mr. W. L. Alden, encouraged by the recent articles 
which have appeared in the press on Crispi, joins in the 
chorus of eulogy. This is his estimate of the Italian 
Premier :— 

If keenness and broadness of intellect, knowledge of men 
and affairs, fearlessness and incorruptibility, patriotism that is 
a passion, fidelity to friends that never wavers, and disdvin of 
enemies so complete that vengeance offers no temptation—if 
these things make a great man, there have been few greater 
men than Francesco Crispi, the conspirator, the soldier, the 
statesman, the patriot, the last of the heroes who made Italy. 

THE PAINTINGS OF POMPEII. 

Mr. H. A. Kennedy writes an interesting article upon 
this subject, confining himself principally to the recently 
uneovered frescoes in the room of Queen Margaret at 
Pompeii :— 

With the paintings of the room of Queen Margaret before 
us, there can be no doubt that Greco-Roman decorative 
painters were colourists of the first order; that, having great 
personal skill, and an admirably systematised colour scheme, 
they were capable of producing work that was at once brilliant 
and delicate, and that, in the matter of colour, has never been 
excelled in the whole history of Art. 

He laments that these vivid and beautiful paintings, 
which have survived earthquake and the ashes of the 
burning mountain, are perishing now almost unnoticed 
from sheer neglect. 

THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 

Sir Wemyss Reid briefly discusses the position in 
which parties will find themselves when Parliament 
opens. He admits that there has been a division in the 
Cabinet as to the policy which should be pursued. He 
announces that the party in favour of filling up the 
eup and of passing bills carrying out the Newcastle 
programme has been victorious. He himself would have 
preferred an earlier dissolution, but he is content :— 

The main point that we have been anxious to secure is now 
placed beyond doubt. Whatever may be the programme for 
next session, every item in it will have a more or less direct 
reference to the question of the House of Lords, and of its 
right to veto the decisions of the House of Commons. The 
movement, which was greeted at its birth with shouts of 
derisive laughter, now “ holds the field.’ and is never likely 
to be deprived of that position until its final triumph has been 
secured. 

CONFESSION AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

Canon Teignmouth Shore has a very elaborate article, 
full of quotations from authorities, intended to elucidate 
the question— 

Is the inculeation of the practice of auricular confession in 
harmony with the letter and the spirit of the authorised teaching 
of the Church of England ? 

The Canon maintains that no one with an unpreju- 
diced mind can read the Prayer Book, the Homilies, the 
Articles and the Canons in connection with the statements 
of those who compiled them, without coming to the con- 
clusion that :— 

The Church does not enforce in any case what is technically 
known as auricular confession; she does not even recommend 
it; indeed the abandonment of all those instructions regarding 
it which were contained in the earlier Service Books, and the 
introduction instead of the primitive practice of general public 
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confession and absolution, is a discouragement of it which 
amounts to practical prohibition. 
THE RESULT OF THE VICTORY OF JAPAN. 

Professor Robert K. Douglas in an article on “ The 
Triumph of Japan,” thus sums up his opinion as to the 
probable results of the Japanese victories :— 

The Sick Man of the East will be obliged to march on the 
lines of civilisation and improvement, and the present torpid 
empire, With its industrious population ond internal wealth, 
will begin a new page of Eastern history. Large indemnities 
will also, doubtless, have to be paid, but, above all, the reorga- 
nisation of Korea must be left in the hands of Japan. Even 
julged by an Oriental standard, the governmeut of that country 
cannot escape from tle charge of supporting a system which is 
at once corrupt and oppressive, and in the interests of humanity 
a strong reforming hand is required to crush out its iniquities. 
Political considerations preclude the possibility of any Euro- 
pean power accepting the office of reformer. 

THE POSITION OF MUSSCULMAN WOMEN. 

Miss Lucy M. J. Garnett writes enthusiastically eon- 
cerning the liberties and privileg-s enjoyed by women in 
Mussulman lands, or at least in Turkey, with which she 
seems to be most familiar. Iler article is intended to 
refute 
three erroneous assumptions : first, that the religious position 
of Moslem women is net inferior to that of Moslem men; 
secondly, that not only the legal rights of women in 
[slamiyeh compare favourably with those of women in Chris- 
tendom, but that, before the reeent enactments in this 
country with regard to married women’s property, the legal 
position of the Moslem woman was even superior to that of her 
Christian sisters in the West; thirdly, that the possession of 
such legal rights is utterly incompatible with the condition of 
“degraded slavery ” to which every Moslem woman is gener- 
ally assumed to be condemned; and that, as a natural result 
of the possession of these rights, women under Islam enjoy, 
in many respects, an exceptional degree of personal indepen- 
dence. Yet, notwithstanding that Moslem women have so long 
enjoyed ali these advantages, it is impossible to deny that they 
are, generally speaking, far behind the women of Christendom. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

THe Fortnightly —evi-w for January is a capital 
number, I notice elsewhere at length several of the 
more important articles. 

THE ETHICS OF SHOPPING. 

Lady Jeune in a pleasantly written article discusses 
the favourite amusement of many women, and maintains 
that one reason why they are tempted to spend more 
money than before is because salesmen have largely been 
superseded by saleswomen. Lady Jeune says -— 

Women are much quicker than men, and they understand so 
much more readily what other women want; they can enter 
into the little troubles of their customers; they can fathom 
the agony of despair as to the arrangement of colours, the 
alternative trimmings, the duration of a fashion, the depths of 
& woman’s purse, and, more important than all, the question 
as to the becomingness of a dress, or a combination of material 
to the would-be wearer. No man can understand all these 
little refinements; his nature is too gross, too material. 

One result of this change has been to add to the 
number of women suffering from long hours and 
unhealthy conditions of industry. Lady Jeune says:— 

At present in shops where a 5 o’clock day is not observed 
the hours of work are 81 a week, while artisans work on an 
average 54 per week. These are startling figures, especially 
when we remember that the majority of those who work 
81 hours are women. 











She suggests as a remedy for this that customers 
should endeavour to shop earlier in the day, and that 
employers should, at least, allow their women the per- 
mission to sit down whenever they are not actually 
engaged in serving customers. 


SOME.LESSONS OF THE YALU FIGHT. 


Captain 8. Eardley-Wilmot writing on the collapse of 
the Chinese Navy, points out that the fight off the Yalu 
River, the first battle between squadrons with modern 
armaments, has many important lessons for the naval 
powers, and especially for ourselves. 

It was practically determined by the gun, but the inflammable 
properties of shell played an important part. It is the internal 
fittings which will be ignited, if of ‘inflammable materials, by 
these small, quick-firing shells. Hence wood should be used 
as little as possible. Cabin bulkheads and fittings should be 
of iron, and even wooden decks must disappear. 

Clearly, we should take a lesson from this battle in the 
provision of rapid-fire guns. How do we stand at the present 
moment? We began well in taking up the system with new 
ordnance, but did not apply it to the older guns. Though the 
chief damage was done by small ordnance, the effect of heavy 
guns at close quarters was very marked. The efficacy of 
armour in the case of these Chinese ships was fully established. 
It preserved the vital parts from material damage and the 
principal armament from disablement, though these vessels 
were struck more than a hundred times. 

OUTLOOK IN MADAGASCAR, 

Some one signing himself “ Vazaha” writes a well- 
informed article concerning the prospects of the French 
expedition against the Hovas. He maintains that :— 

It is clearly our duty, and I believe also our interest, to give 
the French a free hand in Madagascar. 

He sums up the military situation as follows :— 

I believe the campaign will be decided by a smart affair of 
outposts; and that the main body of neither army will ever be 
engaged. A revolution at the capital is execedingly probable ; 
and if proclamations, such as I have described, are issued, it 
is likely that overtures for peace will be sent to the invading 
general. But the military situation is, of course, always 
liable to accidents and modification. 

He suggests that the French might play a trump card 
by declaring that slavery was abolished throughout the 
island. He thinks that the emancipated slaves would 
supply the French with all the carriers they require. 
Even if they do not play this card, he anticipates no 
serious difficulty in the march on the capital. 

THE CHARACTER OF TALLEYRAND. 

Mr. Frederick Clarke, writing on Lady Blenner- 
hassett’s memoirs of Talleyrand, thinks that she is too 
favourable to the prince. He says :— 

By all means let justice be done to him. Let us recognise 
to the full what Lady Blennerhassctt brings out so clearly in 
her weighty ard valuable book—his moderation, his sincere 
love of peace, his preseicnee, his clear-sightedness, his con- 
sistency in spite of apparent contradictions, above all, his 
marvellous good sense. But let us be careful that recognition 
of his merits, and the strange fascination which his personality 
still exercises, do not lead us to speak of him in terms which 
can only be properly applicd to men ofa higher stamp. But 
she speaks of his “elevated ideal of patriotism.” Can the 
author of the apology for the rising of the 10th of August, 
1792, the blackmailer of the American envoys, the unblushing 
recipient of bribes from all quarters, the silent accomplice of 
the murder of the Duke of Enghien, be justly called a “ great” 
patriot? If so, what epithet are we to reserve for statesmen 
who have rendered equally important services to their country, 
and who were pure of heart and hand? And assuredly there 
is not much that is elevated, in the sense of noble and high- 
mfided, about Talleyrand. 
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THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 


Tue United Service Magazine contains articles of morc 
than ordinary interest, two of which I notice elsewhere. 
Colonel Maurice, writing on the Chino-Japanese war, 
says :— 


That the Japanese most successfully employed some form of 


high explosive, there can, I think, be no doubt. Yet we neve 
heard of it till months after the battle, then quite casually, a+ 
if it was of no importance, and not one paper in the kingdom 
has taken the least notice of the matter, or seems to realis: 
what it means. 

A striking account of the devastation which can be 
wrought by artillery, even without high explosives, is given 
in the sketch of Rio de Janeiro shortly after its bombard- 
ment. The writer says :— 

At the present moment the fortifications are a heap of ruins, 
battered and smashed, broken and maimed to such a degree ag 
to be wholly valueless for their intended object. The north 
wall of the square building in the centre of the fort is a mass 
of ruins, utterly demolished. Its appearance can only be com- 
parcd to a mountain side after a huge landslip. Casements 
of great thickness are now cracked and torn, chipped and 
hacked by the projectiles. 

The secretary of the Melbourne Defence Committee, 
writing on “ The Colonies and Imperial Lefence,” tells the 
British public, before it complains of the colonies and 
their share in Imperial defence, it had better put its own 
house in order. 

The way to approach the Colonies, is in the first place to show 
that their interests are your interests, and there is much 
reason to consider that this has not up to the present been 
effectually done by those in power in England. There has 
been too great a disposition to shirk the responsibilities of 
Empire. The interests of the Colonies have been considered 
as something apart from the interests of Great Britain. It is 
necessary, first of all, to convince the British public and its 
rulers of the solidarity of Imperial interests. 

One of the most remarkable articles in the magazine is 
the first, which is devoted to a scathing exposure of what 
it calls “ Mr. Wilberforce’s Mutiny Myths.” The writer, 
who does not give his name, roundly asserts in so many 
words that the entertaining volume which Mr. Reginald 
Wilberforce recently published, through the house of 
Murray, is a tissue of fabrications. The publishers have 
been imposed upon, he says, and he must warn them :— 

They had no intention of supplying us with a new volume 
up to date of the wonderful adventures of Baron Munchausen. 
Yet, practically, that is what we have before us. For th 
sake of his fair fame it were well that the book had never 
appeared, or that it should now be withdrawn and suppressed. 

The gist of the article is contained in the following 
sentence :— 

Wherever Mr. Wilberforce can be faced with facts, as to 
which there can be no possible dispute, he shows himself 
ignorant of the commonest military facts, incorrect in his 
statement and usually much worse than that. It is hardly 
worth while to go further into details. Some slight errors 
might be excused in a work of this kind. When those errors 
or misstatements, which can be exposed in the same mode in 
which we have exposed those with which we have dealt, extend 
over almost every page of his book, the practical joke practised 
on the publishers and the public is too graye to be left un- 
punished. 

There is an article upon the part played by the navy 
in the American Civil War, and the rest of the number 
is devoted to such technical subjects as “The New 
Organisation of the Indian Army,” “ Entrance into the 
Army,” and “The Distribution of Guns in an Army 
Corps.” ° 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Tue most notable articles in the Contemporary Review 
are Mrs. Ircland’s “ Recollections of Mr. Froude ” and 
Mr. Sidney Webb’s article on “ The Work of the London 
County Council,” both of which are noticed elsewhere. 

SHAKESPEARE AND PURITANISM. 

Professor J. W. Hales has an interesting article upon 
the relations which existed between Shakespeare and his 
Puritan townsfolk. Stratford on-Avon, it seems, was the 
very hotbed of militant Puritanism at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. The municipality punished 
with fines the performance of plays and interludes, But 
unlike some of those who profess to speak as his repre- 
sentatives nowadays, the great dramatist in no way 
blasphemed or called down fire from heaven upon those 
ancient prototypes of the London County Council. On 
the contrary, he makes next to no reference to Puritanism 
in his plays. He entertained at least one itinerant Puritan 
preacher at his house, and regaled him with sack and 
claret. Professor Hales explains the relations between 
Shakespeare and Puritanism as follows :— 

Shakespeare took no part in the Puritan-baiting that became 
a favourite dramatic pastime. And this forbearance is to be 
accounted for not only by the general fairness and compre- 
hensive sympathy of his nature—by his splendid incapacity to 
believe only ill of a large section of his fellow creatures and 
his fellow Englishmen—by his innate repugnance to mere 
abuse and vilification, but also by the fact, emphasised in the 
paper, that at Stratford he was brought into such close and 
intimate contact and acquaintance with so many specimens, 
public and private, of the Puritan breed. Shakespeare’s own 
elder daughter was a Puritan, at least after her marriage, pro- 
bably enough before, as Puritan preachers were rife in the place. 

CANON KNOX LITTLE ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 

Canon Knox Little has a paper upon “The Moral 
Aspect of Disestablishment and Disendowment,” the gist 
of which is that disestablishment does not matter much, 
but that disendowment would play the mischief with the 
Church :— 

Cripple the Church in her resourees, you necessarily cripple 
her power of work. Will the teaching, the consolation, the 
religious education, the sucial and moral help she gives—will 
this be compensated for by a temporary lowering of the rates, or 
an improvement in the mending of some roads—say, in Wales ? 
Nothing is to be gained by a measure of such glaring and fatal 
injustice a3 disendowment would be, except the satisfaction of 
some feelings of envy and jealousy among a certain number of 
opponents. This is scarcely a motive for ser‘ous legislation 
which should move a great people ; whilst disestablishment, if 
resolyed upon, weuld be indeed a misfortune to the people but 
not an injustice—disendowment would be morally indefensible, 
as well as an act of wanton waste. It is to be hoped the Eng- 
lish people, when onee they fully face the question, will never 
permit so great a wrong. 

RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 

Canon Malcolm MacColl rewrites, bringing up to date, 
a chapter in his book on the Eastern Question which was 
published nearly twenty years ago. He pleads for an 
Anglo-Russian alliance, even if it should be necessary to 
purchase it by admitting the Russian fleet into the 
Mediterranean :— 

If British supremacy in the Mediterranean be essential to 
our defence of India, then France is the foe to be feared, not 
Russia. If we play our ecards well, a Russian fleet in the 
Mediterranean would be much more likely to be the friend 
than the antagonist of England. The friendship of Russia 
would be most valuable to us, for it is on our mutual antagonism 
that the adversaries of England, in Egypt and elsewhere, rely. 
And our friendship would be still more valuable to Russia. 
Let it go forth through the bazaars of the East that 
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there is a friendly understanding between the two countries, 
and we should have no difficulties in India, nor Russia in 
Central Asia. Financially, too, such an understanding would 
be of. inestimable value to Russia. While I am writing her 
statesmen are rejoicing at the ease with which they can 
borrow money since Lord Rosebery announced the rapproehe- 
ment with England. We have for years past been so com- 
plaisant towards France that she apparently thinks that she 
may take any liberty with us with impunity. 
“THAT'S ME! THAT'S GOLDWIN SMITH.” 

The above paraphrase of the ungrammatical declara- 
tion which some American reporter put into the mouth 
of John Burns is the right heading tor the only extract 
which I give from Goldwin Smith’s article on the Colonial 
Conference. Mr. Goldwin Smith in it repeats onee more 
his reasons for disbelieving in the continuance of the 
Canadian Dominion, and winds up as follows :— 

The British public, if it wishes to form a safe judgment on 
this case, must bring itself to believe that an Knglishman, 
heartily loyal to his country, prizing abeve all things her 
interest and her honour, as proud as any of her sons can be 
of her glories in war as well asin peace, and, above all, of her 
glories in the field of colonisation, may, with all the facts 
daily before his eyes, be sincerely convinced that it will be a 
happy day for her when she bestows her blessing upon the 
reunion of her race in America, renews the bond of affection 
with the whole of it, and, in emancipating a dependency, 
shows herself indeed to be the mother of free nations. 






MR. BRADLAUGH’S HEIRS. 

Under the title of ‘‘ The New Secularism,” Mr. Walter 
Walsh, of Newcastle, takes up his parable against the 
Labour Churches which are springing up under the wing 
of the Independent Labour Party, He says that the new 
Labour Church is but the old Sccularism writ large. 
Mr. Walsh sums up his indictment in the following 
extracts :— 

The three outward and visible signs of the histerie continnily 
of the Churches are the ordinances, the Bible, and the histerie 
Christ. But the Labour Chureh has no ordinances, not even 
the shadowy imitation of them practised by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s Elsmere brotherhood. It has no Bible; it culls its 
public readings from all literature. It has no Christ; it desires 
to be distinctly dissociated from all that we connect with 
that name. Absolutely, it breaks with the past and appeals to 
men on the simple ground of medern life and modern neers- 
sities. Here is one of the chief characteristies of the eld 
secularism brought to perfection in the higher modern evelu- 
tion. By its absolute silence the new religion of Socialism 
declares that the life that now is is sufficient, and that to live 
for this life is the whole duty of man. Beyond doubt this 
is to yoiee the sentiment of the entire new school of Secularism. 
In its eagerness to insi-t upon an adequate sustenance for the 
body it is ready to rImquish the hoy f the spirit and 
to deprive the bereayed mourner of the consolations of 2 
hereafter. 

A FRENCH PROPHET OF THE 

M. Gaston Paris has a very readable article upon the 
great French Jew, Jaines Darmesteter, whose reputation 
as an Oriental scholar was of the highest. The most 
interesting passage is that in which M. Paris thus 
marises the teachings of M. Darmesicter :-- 

“The religion of the twentieth century is « 
two cries; it will spring from the unien of pr 
science.” Thus the latest prophet, a J by race, a Greek 
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good news of the reconciliation of men’s minds through 
seience and of their hearts through love, 
THE SULTAN, 

An“ Eastern Resident” writes an article which is rather 
eulogistic of the-present Sultan, who at least has contrived 
to survive for twenty years after his empire had been 
shattered by the Russiati sword. But on the whole the 
* Bastern Resident” sums up against the Sultan :— 

If Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid would come out of his palace, 
restore to the Porte its full responsibility, disband his secret 
police, trust his Mohammedan subjects, and do simple justice 
to the Christians, his life would be far more secure than it is 
to-day, with all his precautions; his people and all the world 
would recognise the great and noble qualities which they now 
ignore, and welcome him as the wisest and best of all the 
Sultans. 

The sad pity of it is that he will never do it. It is too late. 
The influence of the palace favourites is too strong. He will 
appear in history not as the Sultan who saved the empire, but 
as the one who might have saved it and did not. 

ACOLDENT INSURANCE v, EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY. 

Mr. H. W. Wolff, in an article upon “ Accident Insur- 
ance,” describes the working of the accident insurance 
system which prevails in Germany. His conclusion is 
that it is a very good thing, and might well be adopted 
in this country :— 

The eight years’ experience which the measure has gone 
through in Germany may be taken satisfactorily to settle the 
question whether accident insurance on a national scale, 
carried down to the minutest cases of injury, is practicable, and 
whether, being practicable, it gives relief and satisfaction to 
the working classes, without unduly burdening the employer. 
Practice has shown that it does. Practice has shown that it 
is a good deal more efficacious, while, at the same time, less 
ruffling and irritating, than liability. Practice has shown that 
at a cost which is perfectly tolerable to production, workmen 
may be adequately insured—because the addition necessary to 
make compensation sufficient where at present it is not so, 
would mean a very trifling increase. At the same time, 
employers haye been relieved of a serious danger; a small 
regular payment has been macle to stand in the place of risks 
unknown, uncertain, and which might very possibly prove 
ruinous. One cannot be surprise|l at the fact that neigh- 
bouring States are addressing themselyes to apply in their 
own cases the same useful principle—not one State only, but 
six or seven, including important commercial countries lik: 
Italy and France. In our own country, where, in view of our 
larger industrial enterprises and the greater costliness of risks, 
insurance ought te commend itself a furtiori. 

THE NEW REVIEW. 

Mr. W. E. Hentey, late of the Nutional Observer, issues 
the first number of the New Review for the New Year. 
It is a very strong number, its weakest point being a very 
meagre article on the navy. The note of the new editor 
is visible enough throughout the magazine. It opens 
with a short story dealing with the eternal question of 
the relations of man and woman, and closes with another 
story entitled “ The Time Machine,” an ingenious attempt 
to describe what would happen if a machine were invented 
by which we could travel backwards and forwards in 
time. 

WANTED—A NEW CHARLES II. 

Mr. G. S. Street writes an ingenious and paradoxical 
article which is intended to— 
express and to support the conviction that the third Stuart was 
the best king we have had in Englaund—an ideal king if 
rightly apprehended. 

He admits that morality was not Charles’ strong point, 
but he argues with some plausibility that most kings 
were immoral in his time, and that he only differed from 


his brother monarchs in treating his mistresses with 
more humanity and generosity. But the chief reason 
why he longs for another Charles If. is because the merry 
monarch was a kind of seventeenth century Oscar Wilde 
He says :— 

Courtesy, gaiety, and a love of beautiful things—these are 
virtues as well as chastity. They have been neglected in 
England, and a figurehead king (the modern English concep- 
tion of a king) can do no better than enforce them. The effect 
of the reign of Charles IL. was to humanise manners, to make 
art appreciated and artists of all sorts honoured; and this 
was due to the rare combination in himself of a genuine and 
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natural love of art, of a perfect manner (the two are not always 
found together), and of an understanding and a sympathy 
which enabled him to win for his objects sympathy and under- 
standing. No king of our days could diminish our political 
worth, and our morality is safe in the hands of its agreeable 
protectors. I would like to sce in England such a king as 
Charles II. 
THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN ENTEN(E. 

Mr. Frederick Greenwood once more raises a wail over 
our neglect to strike up a fighting ‘alliance with the 
Central European powers :— 

Seriously as it has been announced and debated as a new 
departure, the “understanding between Russia and England ” 
was never more, perhaps, than an interchange of goodwill—the 
mutual expression of a desire, sincerely felt, to carry cut the 
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inevituble rivalry of the two nations in ¢.d faith and good 
temper. If it was more than that, every wise Englishman wil’ 
prepare for disappointment. 

If the purpose of the entente were the isolation of 
Germany, which it obviously is not, Mr. Greenwood waxes 
verylugubrious. Sach an isolation, he thinks, might result 
in the disruption of the German empire by internal 


break up. 
THE OPENING OF THE DARDANELLES. 

“Diplomatist” writing on the Armenian question, 
diverges from Armenia to discuss the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles. He thinks that the present moment is 
opportune for raising the question which he admits the 
Sultan is very reluctant to face :— 

Russia: wants a free passage through the Dardanelles. For 
a long time she coveted this privilege for herself alone; but 
there is the best of reasons for believing that she would new 
gladly consent to the opening of the waterway to all the 
world. The Sultan would object. But his resistance would 
be abortive in the face of the pressure of combined Russia and 
Great Britain. His enforced acceptance of the demand would 
be of infinite advantage to him—though this, perhaps, he can 
hardly be expected to realise. As for objections, it is true 
that such a policy would involve a considerable addition to 
the fleet. It would be essential that we should maintain a 
strong Black Sea squadron. 

If “ Diplomatist ” thinks that any English statesman 
will advocate the opening of the Dardanelles to our ships 
of war, involving the maintenance of a strong Black Sea 
squadron, he makes a great mistake. It is, however, 
worth while to note that, in his opinion, 
we have an opportunity now, which may never come our 
way again, of settling a difficulty which, if allowed to develop 
much longer, will prove more fruitful of mischief than any with 
which we have been confronted for x generation or mcre. 

IBSEN'S NEW PLAY. 

Mr. Stevens, writing on the ‘‘ New Ibsen,” says :— 

In “Little Eyolf” Ibsen’s psychology is much and good 
There could hardly be anything better than the first act, except 
thesecond. The first act states the case. Here is a mother and 
a father, both weak—the mother in intellect, the father in pur- 
pose and feeling. With both it is the weakness, the unequipped 
incapacity for life, of the unbalanced mind. The mother, as it 
turns out, is the straighter, the more respectable, and the 
commoner type. Her small heart choked up with an appetent 
love of Alfred Allmers, she has no room for anything else, and 
she has an explosive courage that lets her say so. Alfred 
would have the courage also, but he has not the self-knowledge. 
In width, not in depth, there is more of him to know; he does 
not know it. He talks much of his life-work, which is always 
a bad signin a man: he should be ready with it when anybody 
pays to see, but not too garrulous of it to himself. So the 
wretched Allmers at one minute feels himself capable of a 
batch of new life-works besides his book; next moment he can 
on no terms have another lfe-work than Eyolf; and the next 
he is quite cheerfully prepared to bisect it and apportion the 
other half to Rita. Then the crash comes and the remorseless 
analysis begins. Ibsen digs up the soul by the roots to see 
how it grows. And if any sironger, truer, ard profounder 
picture was ever made of the bereavement of weak natures and 
incompetent parents—and they have many points of coin- 
cidence with the strong and able—the world seems somehow 
to have lost count of it. This story of Alfred and Rita would 
have been better told in a novel. But it is a masterpiece none 
the less, and it is better to have it in a play than not to have 
it at all. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Lilly’s article, Mr. Stevenson’s poems, and Mr. 
Archer’s tribute to Stevenson are noticed elsewhere. 
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THE WESTMINSTER. 

THE Westminster Review opens with an obituary notice 
of its late editor, Dr. Chapman. His widow, Mrs. Hannah 
Chapman, will write his biography. He was buried in 
Highgate Cemetery, cluse to the grave of George Eliot. 
The most interesting article in the January number is a 
plea for a newer Trades Unionism, which is noticed else- 
where. There is also a very interesting paper by Mr. 
Reeves, entitled 
“Why New Zea- 
land Women Get 
the Franchise.” It 
is a very vivid 
description of the 
social condition of 
the colonists. Of 
the 30,000 wives in 
New Zealand, at 
least 91 per cent., 
says Mr. Reeves, 
manage their 
homes without 
paid help. An 
article entitled 
“The Struggle for 
a Healthy School,” 
although brief, 
| ay describes what Mr. 
pile a Acland has been 
doing in his 
attempt to secure 
decent and healthy 
school-houses for the five million children who attend 
elem untary schools. The first place in the Review is 
given to Mr. J. F. Hewitt’s defence of his book, “The 
Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times.” 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Tue National Review is a very strong number. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s paper on Old Age Pensions and Mr. 
Dicey’s scheme for the reform of the House of Lords are 
dealt with elsewhere, so also is Mr. Alfred Austin’s 
Christmas carol. There is a very long paper by Professor 
Foxwell, in which he replies to Lord Farrer’s detence of 
the gold standard. One of the most interesting papers 
is Mr. Stanley Lane Poole’s appreciative and eulogistic 
tribute to the memory of Sir Charles Newton, of the 
British Museum. W. Laird Clowes has a very well- 
informed compact article on the Royal Navy in 1594. He 
says that in five years we have laid down and completed 
for sea a flotilla much more than equal, in all-round 
strength, to the entire existing fleet of any other country, 
save France. The ships begun and definitely arranged 
for since the spring of 1889 comprise 148 vessels, with an 
average displacement of 569,000 tons. These 143 ships, 
if placed on end as closely as possible, would stretch for 
more than seven miles in length, and they represent a 
greater net tonnage than the entire commercial marine of 
either Holland or Russia. Their gross tonnage more than 
equals the whole steam commercial navy of any foreign 
country,save Germany, France, and the United States. Mr. 
Clowes thinks that our older vessels ought to be brought 
up to date, our organisation for war overhauled and im- 
proved, and many other things done to enable us to make 
the best use of our resources. Wyvern brings the history 
of cookery down to the end of tie sixteenth century. Sir 
Stafford Northcote ridicules the agitation against the 
House of Lords, and Mr. Haldane replies to Lord 
Salisbury’s paper. 





THE LATE DR. JOHN CHAPMAN. 
(From a phoiograph by Mayall.) 
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THE FORUM. 

THE Forum contains two or three very good articles 
which are noticed elsewhere. ‘via° frst place is given to 
one of those currency papers to which the general reader 
gives a wide berth, 

A PLEA FOR SETTLEMENTS. 

Dr. Jane E. Robbins in an article entitled “ Charity 
that Helps and other Charity,” has a paper which is 
compacted together with illustrative cases pointing to the 
need of planting the better-to-do amoug the poor, a 
tendency of which Browning Hall in Walworth is the 
latest expression. The writer says :— 

If the rich lived on the East side next door to poverty, they 
would catch the neighbourly spirit. The rich man, shut up in 
his own little circle, and so cut off from the larger human life, 
is himself the greatest sufferer. One is often asked the 
question, “What can the rich man do for the relief of 
suffering?” I believe that there is but one answer: Let him 
give not alms, but himself, and the wisdom comes with the 
giving. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK. 

Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, writing upon “The Status 
and Future of the Woman Suffrage Movement in New 
York,” tells us that the women, although shut out from 
the polls, are going to make themselves more and more 
felt in politics. She says :--- 

In New York city curious object-lessons upon “ women in 
polities” have been offered by the organisation of groups of 
women—many of whom had pronounced themselves “ anti- 
suffragists ”’—to aid in the work of a reform election under the 
leadership of men who had previously opposed, with consider- 
able emphasis, the immixture of women in politics. Women 
who had been told that they should not vote were now urged 
to instruct men how to vote, or at all events to stand by them 
and see that they did their duty in yoting. No more theoreti- 
eally incongruous but practically admirable situation could 
have been devised than this, which followed so promptly upon 
the defeat of the claim by women to be allowed to exercise the 
rights of citizenship. It was a complete give-away—and the 
most elaborate explanations can make nothiug else out of it. 

THE ALLEGED DISCONTENT OF THE WEST. 

Chancellor Canfield, of Nebraska University, publishes a 
paper based upon the study of local facts, the object of 
which is to prove that the much-talked-of discontent in 
the West is by no means the most formidable factor in- 
American politics which some people believe it to be. 
He says :— 

The discontent which really docs exist, however, to any 
great extent and with any great power, is not so much dis- 
content with one’s individual lot as with the existing order 
of things. In our haste to build an empire in a night, we 
have not always guarded carefully the interests of all the 
people. But as for ourselves and our neighbours as individuals, 
and in our own individual and private interests and affairs, it 
is safe to say that 95 per cent. of the people of this State fall 
easily under any thoughtful definition of the expression * con- 
tented classes.” 

A GOOD WORD FOR THE 

Mr. Glen Miller, a journalist who is now doing business 
in Utah, writes a paper the object of which is to allay 
the fears of those who have raised the cry that the 
polygamists are once more dominating the State of Utah. 
He maintains that polygamy is as dead as a door-nail. 

The institution of polygamy would down 
eventually of its own weight under the Gentile 
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immigration. The action of the Church only hastened the 
inevitable. In the days of its strongest hold less than ten per 


cent. of the adult males of the Territory lived in polygamy. 
No “plural” marriages in any form are now taking place in 
Utah. It is a sin within the Mormon Church as within any 
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other to live with more than one woman. The young man 
who should attempt it would find himself and his mistress (for 
snch any “r’-ral” wife would be regarded) subject to the same 
social cstracism from the Mormons as from society at large. 
Utah is rapidly losing those strange features of life which 
made her an object of such fascinating interest to students 
and tourists; but to compensate for this loss she has placed 
herself in complete harmony with American thought and 
American institutions. 


THE DOWNFALL OF THE REALISTIC NOVEL. 


Mr. W. R. Thayer, in a paper entitled “ New Storytellers 
and the Doom of Realism,” maintains that realism has had 
its day, and is now almost as much a thing of the past as 
romanticism. Realisin, he says, has perished, whether it 
is the realism of obscenity inaugurated by M. Zola, or 
whether it is the realism of minute, microscopic, socio- 
logical photography practised by Mr. Howells. Mankind 
insists upon having its story, and as realists will not tell 
stories, but will only give the epidermis of society rather 
than its soul, they are perishing. The writer says :— 

Another product of epidermism, the dialect story, will soon, 
we may hope, be banished from the magazines to the 
transactions of the dialect societies, which haye been provi- 
dentially springing up. Of the shameless products—the 
obscenities and filth—we can at least predict that the time 
for foisting them, and all other matters not pertinent to fiction, 
upon us, under the plea of scientific impartiality, has passed ; 
though doubtless from time to time some angel of the pit, some 
new Zola, will come to stir the surface of the cesspools of 
society. Realism, or Epidermigm, passes; but at least the 
example of sincerity which many of its deyotees have given 
will not be lost. And now, as the atmosphere is clearing, 
the dear and venerable masters greet us in their majesty 
undiminished. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Colonel T. A. Dodge discourses upon “The Death of 
the Tzar and the Peace of Europe” in a paper which 
deals more with the strength of the British fleet in the 
Mediterranean and the chances of British supremacy at 
sea than with the subject defined in its title. Bishop 
Thoburn writes a plea in favour of Christian missions in 
reply to Mr. Telang’s attack upon missionary activity 
from the point of view of a Brahmin. “ A Brief Estimate 
of Notable New Books” is a new feature introduced into 
the L’oruwm for the first time. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

THERE are several articles of interest in the December 
number of the North American Review. The first place 
is given to M. Satolli’s account of “ The Catholic School 
System in Rome.’ It is very elaborate, almost encyclo- 
peedic, and, excepting to educational experts, is not of 
much interest. Dr. Robinson’s “ Wild Traits in Tame 
Animals,” Dr. Briggs’s paper on “ The Salvation Army,” 
and Goldwin Smith’s criticism of Froude are noticed 
elsewhere. 

STEPNIAK ON THE NEW TZAR. 

Stepniak’s article, “How the Tzar’s Death Affects 
Europe,” is somewhat disappointing. Stepniak, of course, 
sees in Russia a country brimming over with Liberal 
sentiments which only wait for an opportunity to find 
vent in a demand for a constitution. This fact, he thinks, 
being well recognised by the Tzar is suflicient to prevent 
him from thinking of going to war. It would be suicidal 
to risk the consequences of a campaign. Even if 
Nicholas IT, were to wish for war— 
there is the whole of his family, his ministers, and Court to 
prevent lis committing such madness. It is a question of 
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life and death for all of them; because any arduous, not to 
say unsuccessful, war, unless it be a defensive one, will mean 
the collapse of the system by which they live and thrive. 
Russia must stick to peaceful policy, whatever the personal 
inclination of the Tzar. Besides, there is not the slightest 
reason to suppose him to be otherwise than peacefully 
inclined. 

It is doubtful as to how far Stepniak is a gool 
authority as to the drift of affairs at St. Petersburg, but 
this is what he says as to the present leanings of the 
Court :— 

The French party is decidedly predominant at the St. 
Petersburg Court, the German party being hardly represented 
at all since the Grand Duke Vladimir has been converted to 
the French side. The Tzaritza is also entirely on the French 
side, and so is the Minister of Finance, Mr. Witte, who is said 
to be the coming man, and Professor Bunge, the unswerving 
partisan of peace, whom Alexander III. recommended to his 
successor as his special adviser. For some time to come the 
young Tzar will surely be led by his advices, dazzled as he 
must be by the sudden accession to power. 


HOW TO PREVENT TRAIN BRIGANDAGE, 


The Hon. Ward Hampton, U. 8. A. Commissioner of 
Railroads, maintains that the modern practice of highway 
robbery, which consists of stopping mail trains and 
robbing the contents of the express cars, might be 
checked by very simple and ordinary precautions. He 
Says :— 

If every car had, in addition to its ordinary door, an 
independent one made of strong iron grating, which could 
remain closed should the outer door be broken in, any robber 
making an attack would be confronted with a serious obstacle 
in the shape of the iron door, should they succeed in foreing 
the outer one. Let every express company place one brave, 
determined man, in addition to the ordinary messenger, who 
should be of the same character, in the car, and let each be 
armed with a repeating shotgun, each carrying seven rounds 
of buckshot cartridges. 

By this means he thinks the brigands of the rail would 
be kept at bay, and by another precaution equally simple 
he thinks they could be discovered and arrested. This 
expedient is the time-honoured one of utilising the nose 
of the hound to discover the lair of the brigand :— 

The hounds now used for tracking men, when properly 
trained, will take and follow a trail twenty-four hours old, 
and in some cases even a col ler one. If, in those parts of the 
country where robberies of trains occur most frequently, a 
couple of good dogs could be kept at each of certain selected 
stations, even if the distance between such points were 
hundreds of miles, whenever a train is held up the dogs could 
be summoned by wire, and in a few hours they would be on 
the trail of the robbers. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The Comptroller of the Mint writes on American 
experiments in financial legislation, the Ex-Secretary at 
the London Embassy discourses upon consular reform, 
A General proposes that 5,500 men should be 
immediately added to the American army, and 2 
fepublican and a Democrat explain, each to his own 
satisfaction, the meaning of the recent elections. The 
Republican, Mr. Badcock, thinks that the people wish to 
restore to power the Republican party, which stood for 
good money, protection, reciprocity, American prices and 
American prosperity. The Democrat, Senator Fanlkner, 
is quite certain that the Republican victory is due, not to 
a longing for protection, but to a dissatisfaction with the 
Democratic party because it has not sufficiently resolutely 
followed the path of free trade. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

THE Civilta Cattolica (December 15th) has an article 
protesting energetically against the expression “‘ Catholic 
Socialism,” as being an illogical misnomer, and making a 
special attack on M. E. de Laveleye, and on Signor 
I’. Nitti, the distinguished Italian writer on social sub- 
In an article entitled “The Mass in Secret Sects.” 
which goes to prove that Freemasonry is regarded by its 
votaries as a practical religion, some curious details are 
given concerning the ceremonies of the Italian masonic 
lodges, many of which are travesties of Catholic cere- 
monies. It would appear that the worship of Lucifer is 
carried to extraordinary lengths in some of these lodges, 
and it is in connection with these rites that the constant 
sacrilegious attempts are made by the “ Luciferians” to 
become possessed of the Consecrated Hosts reserved in 
Catholic churches. The Rassegna Nuzionale contains an 
admirable article explaining the attitude of Archbishop 
Ireland towards social questions, and giving copious 
extracts from his published addresses. The more the 
broal views and democratic sympathies of the Arch- 
bishop of St. Paul ean be acclimatised amongst Italian 
Catholies, the better it will be for the Church. The 
Riforma Sociale, under Signor Nitti’s editorship, con- 
tinues its supply of learned and academic articles on the 
social and economic problems of the day; the one 
possessed of the most actuality in the current numbers 
is an article by Professor E. Vandervelde, a well-known 
Belgian deputy, giving many details concerning the 
recent growth of Socialism in Belgium resulting in the 
surprising parliamentary victory at the recent election. 
The Belgian labour party was only founded at Brussels 
in 1885; nevertheless, twenty-eight labour representatives 
occupy seats to-day in the Belgian Parliament. 


THE Revue Encyclopédijue has just completed its fourth 
annual volume with two specially attractive numbers. 
In the part for December Ist, M. John Grand-Carteret 
describes the Exhibition of Book and Paper Industries at 
the Palais de l’Indnstrie at Paris; M. d’Aunis has an 
article on Korea; M. Boyer d’Agen gives an account of 
Carpineto; and Maxime Petit writes a biographical 
sketch of the late Tzar. ‘The most interesting article in 
the part for December 15th is that on “Old Christmas 
Carols,” by Gabriel Vicaire; and M. G. Dumont writes 
on “Sanitation in Madagascar.” The review is also well 
illustrated. For the new volume many special articles 
are promised by the best writers, but it is a pity that the 
magazine should be divided into two parts—the Revw 
and the Exneyclopédie—with separate pagination for each. 

THe New England Magazine publishes an interesting 
prtper on “ Early Religious Painting in America,” by 
Clara Erskine Clement. It is copionsly illustrated from 
paintings by Benjamin West and Washington Allston. 
Mr. W. DD. MeCrackan writes on Solutions of 
American Problems,” and Mr. Buffuin’s paper on “ A 
New England Farmer in Jamaica” gives some interesting 
side- ts upon West Indian life. The writer says he 
believes that Jamaica is destined to receive a full share 
of the overflow of population from the United States. 
The colony, he says, without fear of contradiction, is 
well governed and well administered, but the capacity of 
the Jamaican negro for civilisation seems very limited, 
and his only hope for the improvement of the race is a 
cross with the Caucasian. Architects will be interested 
in the paper deseribing the buildings put up by Mr. H. H 
Richardson, who was oneof the most famous of American 
architects, who, among other things, reproduced “ The 
Bridge of Sighs” as an adjunct of Pittsburg Jail. 
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THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

Ernest Lavissr, the Academician, has succeeded 
James Darmesteter in the co-editorship of this the 
youngest, but most vigorous, of French reviews. An 
article of M. H. Joly, on the Diminution of Crime in 
England, is noticed elsewhere. 

The editors are performing a service to literature in 
publishing a second series of Balzac’s letters to Madame 
Hanska. As we remarked of those first published they 
should take their place among the famous love-letters of 
the world, not only from their incomparable beauty of 
style, but because they lay bear to the reader the soul and 
heart of one of the greatest students of life the world has 
ever seen. In contrast to the letters written for 
Madame Hanska’s own eye, are those which the lady was 
evidently meant to share with her husband. As is well 
known, twenty years passed between the novelist’s first 
meeting with the Russian lady to whom he was so long 
devoted and their marriage. 

Gaston Paris pays an eloquent tribute to the late Pro- 
fessor Darmesteter. “ A great light has gone out of the 
world, a noble heart has ceased to beat, past ages are no 
longer lit up by a great intellect, capable of also sum- 
moning up the present and foresecing the future.” So 
begins M. Paris’s fine article, during the course of which 
he alludes in touching terms to his fricnd’s too brief 
married life with Miss Mary Robinson, the English 
poetess and critic. 

The only political article in cither,. December number 
of the Revue is by Giacometti. It deals with what the 
writer chooses to call “ The Anglo-Prussian-Italian policy 
from 1859 to 1894”; although his article is in reality a 
violent attack on and answer to Mr. W. L. Alden’s late 
article in the Nineteenth Century. He qualifies the English 
writer’s work as having been “ A bestial appeal to the 
worst feelings of envy, vanity, and covetousness common 
to humanity, called into being to set one sister nation 
(Italy) against another (France).” 

The second number of the Revue starts with the last 
air ever written by Gounod; the words accompanying it 
are entitled “ Repentance.” As is well known, the great 
composer was fond of church music, and devotional 
words inspired him far more than ordinary verse. 

The author of “An Eminent Politician” contributes 
some delightful pages on his friend and fellow novelist, 
Anatole France, whose “ Thais,” “ Le Crime de Sylvestre 
Bonnard,” and excellent critical writing, have placed him 
among the first of French writers. According to 
M. Rod, Anatole France began writing some twenty years 
ago, immediately after leaving the engineering college 
where he had been educated. Two small volumes of 
verse were his first contribution to literature; then 
followed some short stories, “Sylvestre Bonnard” and 
“Thais,” which last may be said to have made the author’s 
reputation. M. Rod speaks both as an admirer and a 
critic of his friend’s work; he tells us little or nothing 
about the man, but a great deal of his peculiar kind of 
talent or genius; M. France can reconstitute not only the 
pagan, but also the medieval world, in which his last 
stories and studies of human nature are laid. 

M. Ernest Daudet, the son of the well known novelist, 
and himself a thoughtful critic and writer, contributes a 
curious account of the kidnapping of a bishop—Mon- 
seigneur de Pancemont—in the year 1806 by the militant 
Royalists of that day, who were anxious to install in his 
place his pre-Revolution predecessor Monseigneur Amelot. 
The Royalists were headed by a remarkable individual 
named La Haye St. Hilaire, a famous Chouan. They 
kidnapped the bishop during one of his parochial 
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visitations, aud made him pay an enormous ransom, 
giving him a shock from which he was long in recovering ; 
and yet perchance unknowingly, M. Daudet’s readers 
cannot but feel sorry for the Chouan bandit and his little 
band of faithful followers, who were one by one tracked 
remorselessly by Bonaparte and his agents. La Haye St. 
Hilaire was himself caught by the treachery of a spy, 
and defended himself desperately, only to be finally taken 
and court martialled, and shot the same night, on account 
of his awful wounds, fastened in an arm-chair. He 
was only thirty, and his group of friends scarcely older, 
yet for years these lovers of the old réyime dofied from 
their Bretou fastnesses, Bonaparte, first as Consul and after 
as Emperor, carrying with them the secret sympathies 
of the whole population. 

M. Leroy Beaulieu describes the effect produced on 
Holland by the events which began with the fall of the 
Bastille; partly because the Dutch felt discretion the 
better part of valour, and partly from genuine enthusiasm. 
The Netherlands spent these eventful years in following 
from afar off the example of their French neighbours, and 
it must be admitted conquerors. In ten years Holland 
enjoyed several different forms of government, having in 
turn her Conveution, Directoire,and Eighteenth Fructidor. 
Holland even at one moment rejoiced in the possession of 
a Consul called Schimmelpenninck, but he finally had to 
make way for Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland. In the 
same number, M. Rocheblave tells us at great length th« 
story of George Sand’s friendship with Madame D’Agouet. 

THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

Tur December numbers of the Nouvelle Ztevue are 
decidedly strong in fiction and bicgraphy. Pierre Loti con- 
cludes his travels in the Desert and begins his Jerusalem, 
which promises to give a marvellously striking picture of 
the Holy Land as seen through French eyes to-day. 
Maeterlinck (the Belgian Shakespeare) tells the life story 
of Von Hardenberg, a German eighteenth-century poet 
better known as “ Novalis.” The first act of Ibsen’s new 
drama, “ Li‘tle Eyolf,” is excellently translated, and with 
the exception of an article by M. Rimler entitled ‘ The 
Reconciliation of the Magyars and the Slavs,” Russia 
and things Russian are conspicuous by their absence. 

Full of interest to students of the French Revolution 
will be found tle fragmentary memoirs of Victor de 
Tracy, written it seems in 1851, and embodying the 
wiiter’s childish recollections of 98. His family were 
intimate with the future wife of Napoleon I., and apropos 
of her marriage to Bonaparte is told the following little 
story: “ It was in 1785 an old friend of my mother’s came 
into dinner. ‘Well,’ said she, ‘have you any news?’ 
‘No, there’s nothing fresh that I know of,’ he answered ; 
‘but, by the bye, were you not at one time intimate with 
a charming Creole widow, Madame Beauharnais? Well, 
she is about to marry an insignificant little Corsican 
officer, lacking both fortune and personal distinction. 
He is small, ugly, and yellow, and is many years younger 
than herself. All her friends have moved heaven and 
earth to prevent her committing such a folly, but their 
efforts have been thrown away, thanks to Barras who 
has made the match !’” 

M. Joly, who is also the author of an interesting 
article in the Itevue de Paris, noticed elsewhere, discusses 
the various Parisian institutions which are the French 
felldws of the English Society for the Protection of 
Children. The most powerful of these is entitled 
“Sauvetage de l’Enfance,” and is fortunate in having 
Jules Simon as_ president. This society was really 
only founded to deal with the wants of the destitute or 
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abandoned young children, but during the last four 
years an association has been founded having for a special 
object that of assisting homeless and friendless young 

sople from the ages of thirteen to eighteen; and 
bas been doing excellent work. This society has just 
opened a new shelter, where work is given out and 
temporary assistance afforded to youthful applicants. 
An idea of how much such a society was needed may be 
gained by the statement that in the course of January, 
1894, one hundred and seventy boys and nine girls 
applied for admission to the first shelter; of this number 
forty were total orphans, eighty-four had lost one parent 
by death or divorce, fifty-seven acknowledged a father 
and mother, but only four admitted to being on friendly 
terms with their parents. M. Joly declares that in many 
cases the young people were very literally waifs and 
strays, and had not come from the criminal classes, for 
not more than two or three per cent. of those who make 
use of the shelter had been in prison. 

The first effort of this society is to try and find the 
parents of their protégés, the second to find work for 
them either in Paris or the country, and in this last they 
are often exceptionally successful. It is interesting to 
note that not a word is said in the article as to emigra- 
tion being a possible outlet for the vagrant Parisian. 

Tn curious contrast to Balzac’s love letters, which are 
being published in another French review, are those here 
addressed by the famous actress Mdlle. Deselée to a 
French officer, Fenfan, whom she loved long and faith- 
fully. How far M. Duplan,in whose hands poor Desclée’s 
letters have fallen by some accident, had a right to 
publish them need not here be discussed. They give a 
striking and pitiful picture of the life of the French 
comédienne, the temptations with which she is surrounded, 
the way in which she is regarded both by her friends and 
lovers, and the part played by passion in her life. 

Other articles deal with recollections of the siege and 
assault of Gheok T'epe, by a Russian naval officer. 
French coast defences are discussed by an officer signing 
himself “Sapiens;” and an appreciation of the late 
editor of the Figaro, Francis Magnard, to whose pro- 
fessional honour and administrative ability is paid a 
high tribute, has been indited by M. Scholl. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

Tue most interesting article in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes deals with American womanhood, and is the 
outcome of a tour in the States taken by Madame Th. 
Bentzon. With the exception of those pages, noticed 
elsewhere, the Revue des Deux Mondes is scarcely up to 
its usual level in interesting information. The Due de 
Broglie continues his lengthy and somewhat obscure 
remarks on diplomacy, with an account of the Austrian 
Alliance (1756). 

M. Leroy Beaulieu attempts to analyse the part that 
should be and is played by luxury in modern life. 
He has scarcely made as much of the subject as he 
wight have done; but his researches on the subject bring 
to light many curious facts about these far from modern 
factors in human existence. From time to time in- 
effectual attempts have been made to restrain luxury 
in Greece. Lycurgus made a determined attempt to 
suppress what were then considered the superfluities 
of life. At Athens, Solon appointed a number of in- 


spectors to see to the simplicity of weddings and funerals. 
The French potentates of the Middle Ages were even 
more severe, and some of these laws lingered and were 
in force, more or less, to the end of the last century. M. 
Leroy Beaulieu points out that in England citizens 


choosing to make use of armorial bearings are taxed, 
that these sumptuary laws still bring in over a million 
and a half to Frarfce, but it is only fair to say that 
no country in the world exports so many objects of 
luxury as does that country. ‘The writer evidently 
envies the immense English and American fortunes which 
enable their owners to become splendid benefactors to 
humanity. He speaks of them as intelligent steward-like 
millionaires, and insists on the value of what he some- 
what quaintly styles “remunerative philanthropy,” this 
being, if we understand him rightly, the erection by the 
wealthy of buildings such as workmen’s dwellings, self- 
supporting institutions, and so on, 

Vicomte de Vogiié discusses in his usual efficient 
manner the important question of Madagascar considered 
with reference to French colonisation. He is far from 
sharing the general idea that the Frenchman is not a 
colonising animal. During the French Revolution, he 
says proudly, France may be said to have colonised all 
Europe—with ideas, and he quotes the conquest of Algiers 
as a proof that the French nation can, when put to it, 
make herself at home in Africa. The Vicomte de Vogiieé 
is a firm believer in private enterprise, and longs to see 
established in Madagascar a local John Company, capable 
of taking care not only of their own financial interests, 
but of the European population gathered round. 

In the second numlir of the Leveuwe des Deuw Mondes 
the first place is given to the newest Academician, M. 
Henry Houssaye, who sims up in clear and sober language 
the history of the last army commanded by Napoleon the 
First. 

The conversion of private enterprises into State 
properties has always heen a favourite dream of French 
politicians. This, in view of war or internal difficulties, 
specially applies to the great railways. M. R. G. Levy 
discusses the subject from the point of view of one who 
approves of the actual state of things being at least con- 
tinued for the present. He points out that the conces- 
sions granted to the six principal companies, those 
controlling the North, the West, the East, and the 
Riviera, will not expire till the middle of the next 
century. He would like to see a better spirit of mutual 
forbearance between the State and the companies, and an 
absolute control of the latter by the former—especially as 
regards the cost of merchandise transport. j 

M. Jules Lemaitre, the well-known critic and play- 
wright, who may be said to have been one of the very 
first to introduce Ibsen to the non-Scandinavian reader, 
contributes a thoughtful article on the influence recently 
exercised by Northern writers on European literature. 
Curiously enough, he begins by analysing the power and 
strength of George Eliot, and compares the two Georges— 
Madame Sand and Marian Evans—paying homage to both. 
He then passes on to Ibsen, whose dramas he declares to be 
in each case the story of a spiritual revolt, and a straining 
after moral and physical freedom. According to the 
French writer, Ibsen preaches above all the love of 
truth and the hatred of lying; and again he draws an 
extraordinary parallel between the author of the “ Doll's 
House” and a number of modern French writers, notably 
Dumas fils. In fact, M. Lemaitre seems anxious to prove 
that for every great literary master come out of the 
North, whether it be Ibsen, Dostoiewsky, or Tolstoi, they 
each have or have had French counterparts,who dealt with 
life and its problems as they choose to do. Still he is singu- 
larly just, and in no way attempts to prove that the 
iufluence of France has played any part in the genius of 
those whose work he here attempts to analyse and 
explain. , 





THE REVIEW 


THE NEW MAGAZINES OF THE NEW YEAR. 

Tue New Year has brought many changes. Two of 
the old established monthlies. have appeared with new 
editors. Mr. W. L. Courtney, who succeeded to the 
editorship of the Fortnightly Review last month, may now 
be regarded as firmly in the saddle; and Mr. W. E£. 
Henley has succeeded Mr. Archibald Grove as editor of 
the New Review. Mr. Courtney has made no change so 
far in the character of the Fortnightly; but.Mr. Henley 
has impressed upon the first number of the New Review 
his own strongly marked individnality. 

Some of the older magazines—Good Words, Sunday 
Magazine, Sunday at Hom-,ard Cassell’s Family Magazine 
—have abandoned their familiar covers, and have come 
out in new ones, of which it nay be said in some cases 
that the old ones were better. 

THE MINSTER. 

The Newbery House Magazine, which went down to 
the grave last year, has experienced a kind of resurrec- 
tion in the Minster, a sixpenny “illustrated magazine, 
appearing in a gorgeously purple and gilt cover, which 
makes it the most conspicuous of all the periodicals 
on the bookstalls this month. The object of the Minster 
is thus stated by its editor :— 

The object we have in view is to combine, in one periodical, 
the serious and the light; to provide our readers with articles 
that commend themselves to the highest and most cultivated 
-intellects, and also include such matter as will serve to interest 
and amuse in hours of relaxation. 

The first number exhibits the most extraordinary 
conglomerate of contributors, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury being cheek by jowl with Linley Sambourne, the 
caricaturist, Sir Edwin Arnold, and Mr. Corney Grain. 
The Minster is copiously illustrated, and deals plentifully 
in fiction. It has a better chance of success than its 
predecessor. 

Tue WInpsor. 


A more ambitious magazine is that which Messrs. 
Ward, Lock and Bowden have brought out —the Windsor. 
This is edited anonymously, and. contains two. serials, 
together with other fiction, and is obviously . an 
attempt to compete with the Strand, which continues to 
be at the top of the tree. The note wherein it differs 
from the Strand is the prominence which it gives to the 
discussion of domestic subjects. Its chief sphere, its 
editor says, is the home. The Strand has no aim in life 
excepting to make a circulation, and to give good 
interesting reading to the multitude. The Windsor, 
however, has a mission which its editor. defines as 
follows :— 

So the chief purpose of the Windsor Magazine is to illuminate 
the hearth with genial philosophy, to widen its outlook, to 
give it a reasonable attitude of inquiry towards the problems 
of the time, to make it crackle with the good humour which 
is born of true tolerance, and puts to flight the exaggerated 
self-consciousness of aggressive virtue. 

In fulfilment of this mission it proposes a new feature 
—that of providing dowries for umnarried women. It 
says :— 

We propose, in conjunction with the Norwich Union Life 
Insurance Company, one of the oldest and most soundly 
established life offices in the world, to start a grand marriage 
insurance scheme, whereby parents will be enabled by easy 
payments to secure for their girls a portion on marriage, or, if 
they do not marry, with an annuity beginning, as may be 
arranged, at the age of fifty or fifty-five, the entire sum in- 
vested to be returnable in ease of death before marriage or the 
age selected. We propose that this may be absolutely secured 
to the daughter in question, so that it may be for her sole use 
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and benefit, and cannot possibly be mortgaged nor otherwise 
alienated. If a girl does not touch her dot at marriage, but 
prefers to let it remain out at interest without further pay- 
ments until she is fifty, she may then be in such cireumstancrs 
that the pound, two pounds, three pounds, or more a weck, 
absolutely secured to her like a Government pension, «n 
annuity over which a drunken, gambling, or spendthritt 
husband has no control, may be the salvation of herself and 
of her children. 

The development of this scheme will be watched with 
much interest-and curiosity. 

Tae StraAnD Musica MAGAZINE. 

Mr. Newnes, not content with the phenomenal success 
of Tit-Bits and the Strand, has brought out a new 
periodical in the shape of the Strand Musical Magazin:. 
The first number gives only two articles-of importance, 
but ont of the eighty pages sixty are devoted to new 
musical compositions. There are songs by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan,Miss Augusta Holmés, Mr, A, H. Behrend, and 
others. Paderewski has honoured the magazine with a 
“ Moment Musical” for piano, but this will add little to 
his reputation; and there are some dance and other 
pieces,for piano, etc. Dr, A. C. Mackenzie writes an 
interesting article on the Royal Academy, and Mr. J. F. 
Woolacott has interviewed Sir Charles and Lady Hallé 
There is also a note on Mr. Penley (“ Charley’s Aunt”’) as 
a composer. The special Strand features include views 
of Lady Hallé’s house, a short story, and some cartoons. 

In France it would seem that the stereotyped monoton; 
of the past is breaking up in the world of periodicals 
Last year we had a new review, and January brings us 
another, the first high-class illustrated monthly th: 
French have produced. , This is the Monde Moderne. 
It is a cross between the German ‘and American illus 
trated monthly, and if it sueceeds will probably bi 
followed by others. 

In all these magazines the drift towards fiction and 
illustration is unmistakable. Stories and _ pictures, 
pictures and stosies—these are the secrets of large cir 
culations. The Review or Revinws continues to be 
the only periodical with a circulation in the Old Worl< 
and the New approaching 200,000 which does not depend 
upon fiction for a single subscriber. 

Among other changes to note with the New Year is thu 
new address of Natural Science, which is now published 
by Rait, Henderson and Co. The Antiquary has come 
down to -sixpence, and the Argosy has gone up to a 
shilling. 

The Revue d@ Art Dramatiyue, a French fortnightly 
review, now appears weekly. The publication is in its 
tenth year. 

Among other changes must be mentioned the appearance 
of the Westminster Review under a new editorship. Dr. 
Chapman, who was long one of the oldest and most 
respected of magazine editors, has passed away, and the 
January magazine is brought out by his successor. 
Among. the new magazines the Ladies’ Kennel Journal 
made its appearance last month. It is a shilling maga- 
zine containing a dozen portraits of ladies and their dogs, 
and about eighty pages of well-printed letterpress. It 
also contains all the kennel news of the month, and full 
reports of dog shows. ‘The object of the magazine is to 
purge dog shows and the show-ring of much that is 
objectionable, and to prove that doggy women are still 
gentlewomen. I heartily wish God-speed to the associa- 
tion and its object; One of the papers of the most 
general interest is that which describes the dog cemetery 
which is set apart for the burial of fashionable pet dogs. 
It is just behind the lodge gate at the Victoria Gate in 
the Bayswater Road. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE ART MAGAZINES. 
Home DECORATION IN ENGLAND. 

Evctne Grasset and decorative art in France together 
form the subject of an interesting article in a recent 
number of the Studio. 

M. Octave Uzanne, the writer, is filled with anxiety 
because of the plethora of painted canvas turned out 
every year in France, and thinks it would be entertaining 
to study with prophetic vision the ultimate destiny of it. 
At the same time he is impressed with the taste which 
presides at the fitting-up of an English home :— 

In England, a movement that makes progress every day has 
manifested itself for more than thirty years—a movement 
endowing architecture, furniture, and even ordinary and 
domestic articles, with a veritable springtide of form, arrange- 
ment and colour. The fascinating element of originality in 
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“DESIGN FOR BOOK-COVER BY EUGENE GRASSET. 


English decoration is as soothing as the first signs of early 
spring, and we must admit, however grudgingly, that in 
decorative art France is barren-and unproductive. 

In this connection we may refer to an article in the 
Magazine of Art of November and December, entitled 
“English Arts and Crafts from a Frenchman’s Point of 
View.” In it M. Victor Champiez first discusses the 
principles laid down by Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. Lewis 
Day, and others, and then proceeds to describe the last 
exhibition of the Arts and Crafts Society. He, too, has a 
good opinion of English decorative art. 

EUGENE GRASSET, 

M. Uzanne traces back the origin of the sterility in the 
matter of decorative art in France, and then turns to 
Eugéne Grasset, whose works have lately been exhibited 
at Paris— ornamental drawings, sketches for architecture, 
furniture, etc., water-colour drawings, studies for stained 
glass, specimens of illustration, book covers, posters, ete. 


Impervious to the theories of painter-cliques or of men of 
the day, careless of fashion, without vanity of any kind, le 
seems to hide his personality with as much care as he does his 
works, with which he never al'ows himself to be satisfied. J) 
spite of his reputation as a craftsman not often pressed to hand 
over a design “copyright free,” Grasset has thrown into ail 
branches of industrial art the spirit of a commanding 
personality. 

His cartoons for stained glass are, numerically speakiny, 
quite extraordinary; his posters, his chromo-typography, his 
catalogue and book covers, his tapestry panels, his designs fir 
furniture of all sorts, his architectural work, his lithography, 
his innumerable decorative works, might furnish material fo: 
an iconography far more important than we would think, 

In the special art of the Parisian street-poster he is essen- 
fially personal; his street placards rival the curious chromo- 
lithographs of Jules Chéret, that master of genre. 

The Studio of December has several good articles 
Mr. Frederick Wedmore notices the New English Ar: 
Club, Mr. Walter Crane is interviewed on the designing 
of paper-hangings, and Joseph Sattler, a new Germa 
designer, is introduced to the art public, The articles 
are profusely illustrated. 

JAPANESE Pottery. 

Mr. Ernest writes on the private potteries of the old 
Japanese nobility in the Art Journal for January, and 
says :— 

In the olden time commerce was not a factor in Japanese 
life, and every industrial product and object of use was 
tinctured with the spirit and moulded by the system of 
feudalism. Each provincial lord enjoyed, among other amuse- 
ments and whims, that of employing potters, whom he sheltered 
in his park or the garden grounds of his Yashiki—potters who 
produced wares of utility or of fancy, each following for 
centuries a local tradition—“ garden-wares ” which never cam« 
into the market, on which no price was set, and which are 
many of them now priceless in a twofold sense. Such pottery 
was presented by the daimio as gifts to his friends and 
adherents, to his feudal upper lords, arid sometimes to the 
Shoguns. 

One, and one only, of these daimio potteries has survived 
the wreck of feudalism and that birth of commercial compcti- 
tion which dates from only about thirty years back. That one 
is a little kiln in the great garden enclosure of Count Matsura, 
once the Daimio of Hirado. He still retains his ancient home 
in Yedo, with its grand old garden in the very centre of Tokio. 
This had been there before the name Tokio had been given to 
Yedo, which was, two hundred years ago, already a great 
city. Itwas then a metropolis newly chosen by the Tokugawa 
dynasty as their seat of power. Hither each provincial daimio 
(feudal lord) was bound to resort for a given number of months 
in each year. He was there under the eyes and the orders of 
the governing Shogun. 

THE “ Puncn” Dinners. 

Under the heading, “Glimpses of Artist Life,” Mr. 
Spielmann, in the January Muacazine of Art, describes 
the weekly Punch dinner and the labours of the diners. 
The social side of the dinner over, serious business 
begins, and is transacted over the cigars before the 
company can separate. The editor invites ideas and 
discussion on the cartoon, Mr. Burnand being responsible 
for the subject and Sir John Tenniel having to realise 
its conception. When this all-important matter is once 
settled it is never again revived on any pretence what- 
ever. The second cartoon is discussed in similar manner, 
and is generally carried out by Mr. Linley Sambourne. 
Occasionally, however, he only receives his subject by 
telegram at the last moment. The contributions of the 
other artists are not discussed at the dinners. The 
editor presides, and it is a very rare exception for a 
guest to be admitted to the meditations, 
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THE 
SOME ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 


Harper’s Magazine. 

Tue most conspicuous feature of Harper’s Magazine is 
the apology which Messrs. Harper Bros. insert to Mr. 
Whistler for inadvertently allowing Mr. du Maurier to 
attack that sensitive artist in the novel “Trilby.” The 
following inset is inserted between the frontispiece and 
the first page of the magazine in the shape of a letter, 
expressing profuse regrets to Mr. Whistler, whom Messrs. 
Harper Brothers address as follows :— 

Our attention has been called to the attack made upon you 

by Mr. du Maurier in the novel “ Trilby,” which is now 
appearing in our Magazine. If we had had any knowledge of 
personal reference to yourself being intended, we should not 
have permitted. the publication of such passages as could be 
offensive to you. As it is, we have freely made such repara- 
tion as is in our power. We have agreed to stop future sales 
of the March number of the European Edition of Harper's 
Magazine, and we undertake that when the story appears in 
the form of a book, the March number shall be so re-written as 
to omit every mention of the offensive character. Moreover, 
we engage to print and insert in the European Edition of our 
Magazine for the month of Nevember this letter of apology 
addressed to you. 
The first article is a copiously illustrated paper on “ The 
Fortunes of the Bourbons.” The chief features of the 
magazine, however, are Mr. Julian Ralph's description of 
Charleston and the Carolina, and a description of hunting 
in France. All the rest of the magazine is devoted to 
fiction, with the exception of an illustrated account of the 
ascent of the Japanese volcano Fujisan, and Mr. Janvier's 
account of the New York Slave Trade. 


Seribner. 

Scribner opens the New Year with a somewhat desul- 
tory semi-comic paper on the “ Art of Living,’—Robert 
Grant dealing with the question of income. Conan 
Doyle writes a stirring ballad on the destruction of three 
hundred bowmen of the Black Prince’s army in the Canta- 
brian mountains by an army of Spanish cavalry. Edith 
Wharton describes and illustrates the Tuscan shrine of 
San Vivaldo. Mr. George Meredith begins his new 
serial, “The Amazing Marriage.” Mr. Noah Brooks 
describes the beginnings of American parties. The 
paper upon the mental characteristics of the Japanese 
is a very thoughtful study by a competent observer 
of the nation which at present is looming large on 
the horizon. Sentimentality, he thinks, is the domi- 
nant note of the nation. Mrs. Ballington Booth, 
giving an account of the work of the Salvation Army in 
the, slums, shows that the army is going ahead in the 
same comprehensive fashion that it is working at home. 
She says she can say without fear of exaggeration that 
she found a state of dirt, poverty and misery in New 
York quite equal to anything she had heard of or seen in 
the city of London. There is also a paper of reminis- 
cences of Dr. Holmes, and the report of a lecture by 
Augustine Birrell on “ Good Taste.” 


The Cosmopolitan and the Century. 


Tue Cosmopolitan has as its chief features a story by 
Rudyard Kipling, entitled “An Error in the Fourth 
Dimension ;” a poem entitled “ My Guests,” by Sir Edwin 
Arnold ; an excellently illustrated paper on the “ Relations 
of Photography to Art,” with several portraits of hand- 
some women. A paper on the “ Musical Instruments of 
the World” will appeal to a certain class ; but of more 
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general interest is Andrew Lang’s story of “ Paris and 
Helen,” in the series of the Great Passions of the World ; 
and Julien Gordon’s paper on Abraham Lincoln and his 
relations to women. 

THe Century gives a second instalment of the “ Life of 
Napoleon,” which does not take us further than his 
Corsican adventures. The best paper in the number is 
the very copiously illustrated “ Scenes in Canton.” Another 
Fastern paper is a brief sketch of the “ Armour of Old 
Japan;” and a paper which will be read with interest at 
Girton and Newnham is the account given of the evolu- 
tion of festivals in American colleges for women, which 
are quite different from those in vogue at men’s colleges. 
Mr. Maxim describes his flying machine at length, with 
copious illustrations and diagrams. 


The Pall Mall. 

Tae Pall Mall Magazine begins the year well. There 
is Walter Besant’s story of Caxton, which forms the bulk 
of his fifth chapter on Westminster. Lord Cork writes 
on the office of the Master of the Horse. Mr. Thomas F. 
Plowman tells the story of the Asthetes, a nineteenth- 
century cult, illustrates it with portraits of Rossetti, 
Whistler, Morris, and Oscar Wilde, and supplies views ol 
the shutters and panels of Mr. Whistler’s peacock room. 
There is a good new departure in the publication of a 
fairy story by Dorothy Stephens, entitled “ Princess 
Crystal’s Quest,” which is charmingly illustrated. Lord 
Roberts concludes his paper on the rise of Wellington. 
He assigns to Wellington the position as General as one 
of the very first rank, equal, if not superior, to that given 
to Napoleon. 


Other Magazines. 

Tue Ludgate Monthly contains a short story, “The 
Editor,” by Joseph Hatton. The other articles deserving 
notice are the “ Liverpool Bluecoat School,” and the 
“Stock Exchange.” 

Tue Jdler is becoming more and more devoted to 
fiction. This month Joseph Hatton begins a series of 
“Stories of Famous Men.” The first of the series is 
devoted to the boyhood of Henry Irving. ‘There is also a 
copiously illustrated paper about Algiers. 

In the English Illustrated Magazine there is an article 
devoted to Mr. Maskelyne under the title “The Great 
Wizard of the West.” The chief paper, however, is that 
which describes certain historical London houses; those 
selected for illustration are Lansdowne House, Bourdon 
House, Chesterfield House, Scarsdale House, and Schom- 
berg House. There are several little clever short stories, 
and Mr. Stanley Weyman has the first place with a paper 
“From the Memoirs of a Minister of France.” 


Tat admirable magazine, the British Workman, opens 
the year with the hearty God-speed of several well-known 
men and women. Lord Wolseley writgs as follows :— 


Long experience teaches us that the hardest working men 
are the happiest of Her Majesty’s subjects. It is they who 
have made England the great Empire she now is, and upon 
them will depend whether she is to continue great or todwindle 
down into an insignificant little island, shorn of all foreign 
possessions and unable to hold her own anywhere. My own 
belief is, that the foundations of our national greatness rest 
upon a deep and heartfelt faith in God; and that if we lose 
this faith England will cease to be both great and prosperous. 
It is because I think your paper, the British Workman, in- 
culeates this doctrine that I sincerely wish it every success, 











THE NATIONAL 


HE record of progress during the month of December 
on the lines of the National Social Union is good. 
1,—THE FEEDING OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
The first result of the attention drawn to the condition 
of the starving children attending the public schools in 
London has been the decision of the new School Board at 
its first meeting to institute an inquiry into the whole 
question. That inquiry is now in progress, and can 
hardly fail to have excellent results. This is only one of 
the points of the children’s charter, to which the majority 
of the Board are pledged. A copy of the charter, together 
with the names of those who have promised to support 
its provisions, will be sent to the head teacher of every 
school in London, so that, should there be any reason to 
call attention to any of the evils against which the charter 
is directed, they will know exactly who are pledged to 
secure them redress. 
The Cardiff Social Reform Union, says our helper, 
Mr. G. P. Thomas— 
has commenced (since December Ist) the feeding of hungry and 
destitute children in the town, of whom—owing to the depres- 
sion in trade and other causes—there seems to be a very large 
number. Over one thousand hot meals are given away gratis, 
and from reports received through helpers in the good work, I 
am constanty assured of the necessity of its continuance ; indeed, 
it. bids fair to grow and extend rather than to diminish. 


2.—THE QUESTION OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 


The question of the elections relates to the past; the 
the question of the unemployed is eternally with us. 
When Lord Rosebery visited West Ham, a deputation 
waited upon him calling attention to the large number of 
unemployed workers, and asking that something should 
be done. The deputation was headed by the warden of 
Mansfield, who is a member of the Provisional Committee. 
of the N. 8. U.. He was supported by Mr. Keir Hardie. 
It was maintained that the number of the unemployed 
amounted to one million persons. Lord Rosebery naturally 
expressed amazement at this figure, and asked for more 
explicit information. A controversy was’ raised, which 
has been going on in the columns of the Daily Chronicle. 
Mr. Herbert. Burrows, a member of the Provisional Com=- 
mittee, wrote the following letter to the hon. secretary 
of the National Social Union :— 

December 18th, 1894. 

Dear Mr. Stead,—The controversy between Lord Rosebery 
and Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., as to the aetual number of 
unemployed, is a convincing proof that what you and I have 
so often talked about, and what a few years ago was attempted 
to do—the obtaining of a systematic census in London of the 
men and women who are out of work—is an absolute necessity. 
I wish to suggest to you that an informal consultative com- 
mittee composed of representatives of all bodies who, through 
their social work, have any knowledge of the question; of 
well-known workmea, and of men and women who have expert 
knowledge of the subject, be called together as soon as 
possible to consider the one question of the feasibility of 
making this census. Such a committee would not, of course, 
pledge itself in any way to remedies. Its one function would 

to consult as to the best means of carrying out the census 
idea, and the consideration of what agencies should be 
employed for that purpose. The committee should be 


absolutely unsectarian, and I believe that, if it were formed, 
and were set properly to work, a flood of light would be thrown 
on this pressing and troublous question.—Very sincerely yours, 
HeEtBert Burrows, 


_ (Signed) 


~~ 
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Accordingly, a copy of this letter was sent to each 
member of the Provisional Committee with the following 
circular :— F 

The uniform and systematic enumeration of the unemployec 
is one of the objects laid down in our Common Denominator a 
that on which all good citizens are agreed. Mr. Burrows, 0 
the Social Democratic Federation, also a member of ow 
committee, has addressed to me an appeal (enclosed herewith) 
asking that this committee should at once take steps to summo1 
a representative conference of leading men and women in 
terested in the subject, with a view of ascertaining whethe: 
anything practicable could be done to secure the taking © 
such a census. 

In accordance, therefore, with the constitution of the Union 
I have to submit to you the proposal for your consideration 
The proposal may be constituted as follows :— 

1. That a private representative conference of the leading 
men and women interested in the question of the unemployed 
should be summoned at the earliest convenient date, if possible 
by permission of the Lord Mayor, in the Mansion House. 

2. That the following persons be specially invited to attend 
to meet members of the committee at the proposed conference :— 
The Lord Mayor of London; the Chairman of the London 
County Council ; the Chairman of the London School Board ; 
President of the Board of Trade; President of the Local 
Government Board; President of the Statistical Society ; 
President and Seeretary of the Charity Organisation Society 
some of the Chairmen of London Boards of Guardians and 
Vestries; representatives of the Salvation Army and Church 
Army; representatives of the Settlements; the Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Trades Unions Congress; Mr. John Burnett. 
of the Labour Bureau; Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P.; the President 
and Secretary of the Mansion House Committee; the Com- 
missioner for Labour, of the Labour Gazette; Mr. Geoffrey 
Drage; Mr. Fletcher, of the Daily Chronicle; Mr. Cook, of 
the Westminster Gazette, and Professor Stuart, of the Star. 

I should be glad to have your reply to this proposal as 
speedily as it is convenient. 

I take the opportunity of enclosing you a report of the action 
of the National Social Union at the recent elections. 

From those within reach he received opinions unani- 
mously in favour of taking such a census. The question 
then arose, how should it be done? ‘There is only one 
way, and that is by paid experts acting in co-operation 
with volunteers. This involves an initial expenditure of 
£3000, and until this is forthcoming the census of the 
London unemployed cannot be taken. There is no reason 
Why such a census should not be taken by the chairman 
of every parish council throughout the land. In_ the 
towns where there were any number of unemployed the 
municipality would do well to take such a census on its 
own account. It is most desirable that such an investi- 
gation should be taken systematically and on well- 
ascertained lines, and the information collected should, 
as far as possible, be arranged under similar heads. By 
this means a survey of the social condition of the poorer 
classes could be obtained which would be invaluable. 
Mr. Charles Booth’s most useful work was excellent for 
certain districts. What is wanted is to have a compre- 
hensive census taken on the same lines throughout the 
country. If the Government will undertake this, well 
and good; if not it should be undertaken by organised 
philanthropy acting in concert with existing authorities. 


3.—THE ELECTION OF WOMEN GUARDIANS. 


The elections for the Boards of Guardians took place 
early in the month. Special efforts had been made to 
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secure the election of women on all the boards and to 
youse the churches to the necessity of securing the 
return of the best citizens as guardians. On inquiry at 
the Local Government Board I was informed that no 
information has been received as yet as to the number 
of women elected. Mrs. Wolstenholme Elmy has sent 
me a list of some of the unions which have returned 
women as members. In London, of the thirty unions only 
eight are without women guardians. These benighted 
eight are as follows :—St. Giles and St. George, Blooms- 
bury; Strand, City of London, Whitechapel, Poplar, St. 
Olave’s, St. George’s Hanover Square. 

The number of women guardians in London has been 
raised from 40 to 69. The return is as follows. Those 
marked + were at the head of the poll:— 

Unto. NUMBER. Union. 

Bethnal Green . . 2 Mile End. 
Camberwell Paddington ‘ 
Fulham . St. George’s-in-the- 
Greenwich . ‘) | 
Hackney . St. Pancras 
Hampstead St. Saviour’s . 
Holborn . Shoreditch _ 
Islington. . . a re le 1+ 
Kensington . . . 3 1+ Wandsworth. . . 2 1+ 
Lambeth. . . . 6 I+ Westminster. . . 2% 1+ 
Lewisham . . . 2 14+ £Woolwich . . . 3 2+ 
Marylebone . . . % 

In the country there are over six hundred unions, but 
we have at present information only from the following :— 


NUMBER. 


Union. .UMBER. Unstos. NUMBER. 
UMM ee rn) Se oo ee 
Mine  o « « © B+ Keswick . ae. 
Kingston 


Barnstaple 
I+ Knaresborough 


Barton . . . ‘ 
Barton Regis Keighley . 

Bedford . Leamington . 
Bedminster... Leeds. 

OME ws + I+ Leek . 

Birkenhead . . . t+. Liverpool. . 
sirmingham. . . 3+ Macclesficld . 
Bolton . . Machynlleth. 
Bradford. . 2+ Manchester 
Beadford-on-Avon Melksiiam ae 
Brentford a 4h 1+ Neweastle-on-Tyne . 
Bridgwater 4m 1+ Ormskirk. 

iM ae te 8} Uw SB Oxford , 

Burnley Penrith . 

Bury. . Peterborough 
Cardiff. Preston 

Carlisle ie: Prestwich 
Chatham. .. . 1+ Pwllheli. 
Cheltenham . Z Ripon. . . 
Chippenham . ; Salford 

Chorlton. . . . 4 14 Skipton 

OMeegn «. 2. « Stow 

Cockermouth. : Stockport 

Corwen Sunderland 
Coventry . Taunton . 

Crewe. . Tewkesbury . 
Croydon . Torrington 
Devonport Toxteth 

Dolgelly . Walsall 

Farnham Warminster . 
Glessop . Warrington 
Gloucester Warwick . i 
Haslingden West Derby:.- . . 
Hendon. . West Ham... 
TLOHVWOHL 8 Wincanton . . . 
Huddersfield. . . Wokingham. . . 


I should esteem it a great favour if any of our readers 
would furnish me with returns of the names and addresses 
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of all ladies elected as guardians, district councillors, or 
parish councillors. I hope our helpers will regard it as 
the service for the month to send in this information for 
their districts. ; 

Women As ParisH AND District CouNCILLoRs. 

The number of women elected as parish councillors is 
very few. The most important advance has been made in 
London, where fourteen women have been elected to 
vestries. These vestries before long will be fully- 
fledged municipalities, and the election of women 
as vestrymen in London will probably secure the 
opening of the Town Councils throughout the land to 
women. From that to the County Councils is but a step, 
which has already been facilitated by the valuable 
services rendered by Lady Sandhurst and Miss Cons on 
the first London County Council before they were dis- 
qualified from performing the duties of the position to 
which they had been elected. It is too soon to form any 
opinion as to the character of the new Boards of 
Guardians. At some places, notably in Newcastle, where 
eleven publicans have been elected, the vendors of intoxi- 
cants have obtained more than their fair share of representa- 
tion. Unfortunately in many cases, especially in London, 
the elections were too often fought on party lines, and 
Unionists voted for publicans and builders as vestrymen 
and guardians, not because they loved publicans, or 
desired to see them in possession, but solely as a means of 
testifying their objection to the granting of Home Rule to 
Ireland. ‘This snbordination of local administrative 
efficiency to national political issues is one of the most 
mischievous things which have demoralised American 
city government. Its introduction into this country is of 
evil omen, and shoukl be resisted by every one who is 
interested in the efficient working of our local institu- 
tions. 

It will be some time before we have information as to 
the extent to which the new boards differ from the old in 
personnel, The disappearance of the ex-officio element 
can hardly fail to profoundly modify the administrative 
machinery. In some places the ev-eficios sulked; in 
others, they were defeated. At Belper the chairman of 
the union, one of the best administrators of the county, 
was defeated. One of the most interesting incidents of 
the election was the return of the Countess of Warwick 
at the head of the poll as poor law guardian in the 
Warwick Union. She is the first Countess to be elected 
guardian of the poor, by the vote of the democracy—the 
first, but it is to be hoped by no means the last. 

Wantep: A MANUAL FOR GUARDIANS. 

There is great need for the production of a small manual 
for the use of the newly-elected guardians, not so much 
from the legal point of view as that of the practical adminis- 
trative experience, Alloverthe country thereare guardians 
who for the first time are entering upon their duties. They 
are anxious to do what they can to humanise the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law; but at present no manual exists 
which will tell them exactly what has been done, what 
can be done, and what ought to be done. The Charity 
Organisation Society issued during the election a circular 
calling attention to the difference between charitable 
relief and that which is administered at the cost of the 
ratepayer. But this, like the address drawn up by the 
National Social Union as to the duties of guardians, is of 
an ephemeral character. What is wanted is a brief 
handy manual which will summarise the views of both 
sides and gives references to authorities and hints to 
guardians on the various questions of administration 
which will come before the new boards. 















































































-as that in force in the French Maisons des Ménages. 


4:—THE REFORM OF WORKHOUSES. 


The reformed administration of the workhouse, especially 
with reference to the aged poor, is a question which will 
naturally attract the attention of the new Boards. It 
will. therefore be doing good service to reproduce here 
Miss Sellers’s interesting account of the admirable expéri- 
ment which is being tried at Sheffield. The article in full 
can be found in Good Words ; the following, however, 
gives the salient features of the scheme. It represeiits 
the latest and most advanced of all the projects that have 
yet been put into operation in this country :— 

According t» the new arrangement, which is in a great 
measure the work of Mr. Ashberry, an enthusiast in the cause 
of social reform, children between the ages of three and 
sixteen will be banished entirely from the workhouse, and 
lodged in “scattered homes.” ‘he adult inmates, with the 
exception of those in the infirmary and in the wards for the 
insane, will then be divide into four distinct classes.. In 
the First Class will be placed the aged and infirm: they must 
he sixty or more years of age, and haye resided for at least 
twenty years in Sheffield before applying for relief. Their 


‘characters during that time must bear the strictest investiga- 
‘tion; and they must be able to prove that it is owing to no 
fault of their own that they have failed to make a provision 


for’ old age. The qualifications necessary for admission to 
the First Class under the Sheffield system are almost precisely 


‘the same as those which, by the new Danish Poor Law, entitle 
‘a destitute person toclaim an old-age pension instead of pauper 


relief. A special committee will examine minutely into the 
circumstances of each individual applicant for First Class 
relief, and the greatest care will be taken to prevent its being 
granted to the undeserving. 

The recipients of this class of relief will be regarded as 
pensioners, invalided industrial soldiers, rather than as paupers. 
They will not live in the workhouse, nor will they ever be 
brought in contact.-with ordinary paupers. A row of one- 
room cottages is to be built for them, and these will be made 
as comfortable and homelike as possible. The furniture for 
these cottages will be provided by the guardians; but the old 
people will be allowed, when they go there, to take with them 
any of their own belongings for which they specially care. 
They will each have a garden, too, if they choose to cultivate 
it; and may keep a dog, a cat, a bird, or any other domestic 
pet. The cottages will be managed on much the same system 

When- 
ever it is possible to arrange it, two persons, a married couple, 
two. old men, or two old women, will live together. They. will 
be required to keep their room neat and clean, and to cook for 
themselves. A nurse and an attendant will, however, be 
attached -to the old people’s quarters to give a helping hand 
to such as are feeble, and to watch over them generally. The 
bulk of the provisions will be dealt out in weekly rations; but 
there will be a daily distribution of beef, bread, ete. All the 
food will be of good quality, and from time to time little 
luxtries—kippered herrings, oranges, apples, anything in fact 


that is cheap and wholesome—will be supplied. The old people’s 


clothes, though plain and inexpensive as possible, will be warm 
and comfortable; and there will be nothing about them to 
indicate that those who wear them are living on charity. 
Everything will be done to make these pensioners look upon 
their cottages, not’ as places where they are on sufferance, but 
where they have.a right to be—their own homes, in fact. 

To the Second Class will belong the aged and infirm over 
sixty, who, though of good character, do not possess all the 
qualifications necessary for admission to the First Class; also 
able-bodied widows, persons temporarily or permanently infirm, 
and women whose husbands have deserted them without just 
cause, All these, provided they be of irreproachable character, 
sober, industrious and honest, will for the future be treated 
with much more consideration than at present. ‘They will still 
live in the workhouse, but they will occupy the most comfort- 
able rooms, and will be kept entirely apart from lower class 
paupers. Their food will be better in quality than the ordinary 
workuouse fare; they will be allowed more freedom, too, than 
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the less worthy inmates; and will not be required to wear 
uniform when they go to sce their friends. ‘The women who 
have children under three years of age will nurse them them- 
selves, instead of sending them to the common nursery. 

The recipients of Second Class relief will, to a certain ex- 
tent, form a community apart, all the women living together 
on the one side, and all the men on the other. The inmates 
of each ward will prepare their own tea, but the provisions for 
the other meals will be dealt out to them ready cooked. Every- 
thing will be given in bulk, and will be divided into equal 
portions by two of the paupers themselves, chosen by their com- 
panions for the purpose. All in these wards who are able to 
work will be required to do so; and any one who proves 
quarrelsome or in any way interferes with the comfort of his 
neighbours, will lose his advantages. 

In the Third Class will be placed the people who are neither 
very good nor very bad; those who are thriftless and improvi- 
dent rather than vicious; «nd who drift to the workhouse 
because they have not energy enough to fight their way in the 
world. They will be lodged and fed as at the present time; 
and they will be required to work in proportion to their strength. 
Any attempt at loafing on their part will be sternly dealt 
with. Fhe Fourth Class will be reserved exclusively for 
persons of bad character. It will be a sort of last refuge for 
incorrigible -idlers, drunkards, men and women who, having 
made up their minds to live on the labour of others, just drift 
from casual: ward to workhouse; workhouse to- prison. . The 
wards set apart for their use in‘the Sheftield workhouse will 
differ little in appearance from a prison; and the most rigid 
discipline will be maintained there. 

The Sheffield indoor paupers were classified some little time 
ago. Exclusive of children, invalids, andthe insane, there 
were 554 persons in the workhouse. Of these 53 were placed 
in the First Class; 88, in the Second Class; 185, in the Thir4l 
Class; and 228, in the-Fourth. Thus, in Sheffield, which may 
be regarded’ as an average union, the deserving are to the 
un leserving as 141: 413. And the worst class of all is numeri- 
cally by far the most important. Of the 554 inmates, 185—viz., 
those in the Third Class, will cost the same under the new 
arrangement as under the old; 228 will cost considerably less, 
as the expenses of their food, etc., will be reduced to the lowest 
point compatible with humanity. In this way it is caleulated 
that a shilling a week per head may be saved (228 by 1 shilling 
by 52 weeks) = £592 16s. The guardians, therefore, without 
laying any additional burden’ on the ratepayers, will have 
nearly £600 a year to devote to making the recipients of 
First and Second Class relief comfortable: 


5.—CO-OPERATIVE PEOPLE’S BANKS. 

I am very glad to see that, as the result of Mr. H. W. 
Wolff’s energetic advocacy of Village Banks or Agri- 
cultural Credit Socicties, a Co-operative People’s Bank has 
been started at Newport. This bank pays 4 per cent, on 
deposits, and issues loans at. 6 per cent. to members. 
Every working man, employee, and small tradesman in 
Newport is asked to become a member.. Each membcr 
must hold at least one share of £1, which may be paid in 
one sum or-in- monthly instalments of ls. The bank was 
opened on the first of January. Mr. Charles L. Barfoot, 
Highbury Chambers, Skinners Street, Newport, is the 
secretary pro tem. Mr. Wolff’s pamphlet, “ Village Banks 
how to start them, how to work them, and what the rich 
may do to help them,” is published at 6d. by P. S. King 
and Son, 12 and 14, King Street, Westminster. 


6.—A SOCIAL CENTRE AT AINTREE. 

Two years ago [ published a proposal which was 
made by Mr. W. P. Hartley, of Walton, Liverpool, to 
establish a social centre in connection with his extensive 
works. .Mr. Hartley is now taking active steps to carry 
out the scheme. The following things which Mr. 
Hartley proposes to do will be read with interest :— 

For the proposed institute and café Mr. Hartley has recently 
purchased the plot of land lying between Warbreck Mror and 
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Longmore Lane, and bounded on the north by Hall Lane. The 
whole lot comprises upwards of five acres, but a piece next to 
Hall Lane, containing about two acres, has been sold to the 
Walton School Board for the purpose of erecting a new school. 
The remainder, excepting a strip to Warbreck Moor Road, 
which is reserved for workmen’s villa residences, is about to 
be laid out by Mr. Hartley as a recreation ground, where 
bowling greens, tennis lawns, etc., will be provided. At the 
south end of the plot an institute and café will be erected. 
In connection with the café there will be two billiard 
rooms, @ large workmen’s restaurant, and private dining 
rooms. The workmen’s restaurant is specially designed 
with a view to accommodate the large number of 
carters who daily pass along these important country 
roads. Out of both roads there will be a large open 
space, in which the horses can be drawn and fed while the 
carters obtain refreshment in the café. Large stables for the 
public convenience will also be erected. A large hall sixty- 
four feet by forty feet with balconies round same will be built. 
This hall will accommodate six hundred and fifty people. It 
will be fitted up with a stage and all necessary cloak an:| ante 
rooms. The roof will be constructed so that the hall can be 
utilised as a gymnasium when not otherwise required. In 
connection with the institute various class rooms and a lecture 
room will be provided, also a dark room for amateur 
photography. A steward’s residence is also part of the 
scheme. The whole of the works will be carried out in a 
first-class manner, it being desired by the proprietor that the 
institute shall contribute in every way to the pure social 
enjoyment of the people, and at the same time that the 
buildings shall be a distinct architectural feature in the 
neighbourhwod. 
7.—WOLKK IN DARKEST ENGLAND. 
Report For 1894. 

The report of the Social Work of the Salvation Army 
for 1894 has just been issued by Mr. Bramwell Booth. It 
is a wonderful volume which is instinct with hope and 
courage. There is one terrible chapter describing the 
casual wards of London, to which is linked a proposal 
that the casual wards should be handed over to the 
Salvation Army. At present the army is providing 
shelter for more persons every night than can be ac- 
commodated in all the London casual wards. Of course, 
at every turn we are confronted by the fact that the 
operations of the army are crippled by the want of 
fands, but notwithstanding that they are pressing forward. 
They propose to open, if means permit them, the 
following new branches in the new year. A shelter for 
newspaper, bag carrying and match boys, touts, tellers, 
crossing sweepers, and bootblacks, ete. If this were pro- 
vided they believe they could save-hundreds of the boys, 
and, after the cost of fitting up the building, the work 
would be self-supporting. Secondly, clubs for young 
city people of both sexes, with rooms for each, and a 
common room in which both could meet. £500 would 
set this going, and afterwards it would support itself. It 
is interesting to note that one of the reasons why this is 
advocated is because of the need which young people feel of 
aplaceto court in. Thirdly, itisproposed to have a Darkest 
England officer at every police court, a married man 
whose wife could look after the women. This would cost 
£70 a year for each court. Fourthly, they want addi- 
tional shelters for one thousand men and women. This 
involves an expenditure of £9000. Fifthly, they want 
£250 to accommodate men of the educated and upper 
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classes who, through drink, vice, or misfortune, have lost 
all. Fifty men could be accommodated for this sum. 
Sixthly, an extension of the free labour bureau centres. 
They have only ten centres, and they would like to have 
many more. ‘To establish each centre costs £50, and to 
work it about £100 per annum. Seventhly, they want 
some thousands of pounds to extend the farm colony, 
reclaim land, and to employ a thousand more colonists. 
The last word is as follows :— 

Our doors stand open night and day to every friendless man 
and woman who is willing to work, without respect to age or 
history or creed or prospects. 

All our labours point to that great reformation in character 
which is the true sceret of permanent improvement in circum- 
stances. The service of love as well as the opportunity of labour 
are the means by which all is accomplished. 

At least I think you have a responsibility for looking at what 
we are doing, and if you look at it yourself and pay no heed to 
what you hear against it until you have done so, I am confident 
you will desire that it should go forward, and that the great 
burden resting on the shoulders of General Booth should be 
lightened at any rate so far as the money needed is concerned. 

I do not say that this enterprise is in all its details precisely 
such as we would wish it to i or such as we expect it will 
become, but it is founded upon, and carried on in harmony 
with, a great and a sound principle, and so far it is a success. 
It lays hold of the suffering man who has “ gone under” in the 
struggle for subsistence, and offers him instant aid, by offering 
him instant employment, and it takes away the workless and 
idle man from the over-crowded labour market in the city, and 
places him on the Jand, where, to use Sir John Gorst’s words, 
“his labour enriches the nation, does not lessen the earnings of 
his fellow-workman, and where he is engaged in «n industry 
in which there cannot be over-production.” 

How far we are to go forward and cxtend the beneficent 
provisions of the Scheme, depends upon the response of those 
who read this pamphlet. 





The Review of the Churches. 

THE Peview of the Churches appears with the New Year 
for the first time as quarterly instead of monthly. There 
are several other changes. Its shape is no longer square, 
but oblong. It has shed its elaborate ceclesiastical 
cover. It has discarded illustrations. Its price is 
still sixpenee. The old “pregress of the Churches” 
by separate denominational editors has leen aban- 
donel, while the Round Table Conference has been 
further developed. The first place is taken by a 
strong symposium on tle future of religious edueation 
in the Board schools, into which Dr. Lunn has succeeded 
in impressing such leading controversialists as Archi- 
deacon Sinelair, Mr. Lyulph Stanley, Mr. Diggle, Dr. 
Clifford and Mr. Athelstan Riley. The ethical basis of 
the Scotch Disestablishment controversy is next discussed 
in turn by the Revs. Jolm Marshall Lang, Professor 
Lindsay and John Macleod. Dr. Martineau’s answer at 
a recent Christian Conference,—‘ I sympathise with the 
Church in the retention of the word homoousion, \vut 
regret the method they adopted towards the Arians’ — 
elicits a third symposium, in which the Athanasian 
Controversy is reviewed by Canon: Wilberforce and 
Professor Agar Beet. Dr. Mackennal describes the pro- 
gres3 of Free Chureh Federation. Artieles of the quarter 
and reviews of recent books complete a strong number, 
and one full of solid worth. 









“IF CHRIST 


HE demand for “If Christ Came to Chicago” still 
continues, and a new edition in this country of 
5,000 is now being printed, so that before the 

twelve months haye elapsed the circulation of this little 
volume will have run to 140,000. 
THE EVIDENCE OF JOHN BURNS. 

Those who imagine ‘that I spoke too strongly about 
Chicago will have some difficulty in reconciling their 
theory with the report which John Burns sends home 
of that city. What I wrote was mild compared with 
Mr, Burns’ judgment. The member for Battersea, instead 
of following the example of some visitors, like Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, who said smooth things when in America and then 
wrote a book containing unpalatable criticism when he left 
the country, adopted the much more straightforward 
method of dealing out his criticisms on the spot, face 
to face with the people he criticised. I made a dozen 
speeches where he made one; but what I said was mild 
and moderate compared to the vigorous rhetoric of the 
labour leader who is reported, I hope inaccurately, as 
having stated chat Chicago was a pocket edition of hell. 
But, as Mr. Burns told the Trades Unions of that city in 
his last speech, nothing what he had said or I had written 
was as severe on the municipal condition as the comments 
of the Chicago newspapers themselves. Mr. Burns only 
shares my views in thinking that, if Chicago will but 
fairly get started on civic reform, her natural impor- 
tance will give her the lead, which she will take and 
keep with the vim and push for which she is noted. 
Mr. Burns indignantly repudiated the charge that he 
had gratuitously slandered the city. His opinion, he 
said, was not a hasty one, but was the result of the reports 
of the city’s officers, the city papers, and the visible signs 
which any one can see as he runs. It really seems to be 
necessary to point out that the reform party in Chicago, 
So far from resenting the frank and candid criticism of 
outsiders, has from the first welcomed them as a most 
valuable reinforcement. 

THE CIVIC FEDERATION AT WORK. 

The Civic Federation is going ahead in Chicago in 
grand style. They have already fairly opened the cam- 
paign for the Spring elections, They wish to increase 
the membership of the Federation to one hundred thou- 
sand, and to organise the honest men in each ward that 
they may be able to control the primaries of both 
parties. The Federation has steadily set itself against 
an attempt to form a third party. There are honest men 
enough to save each of the parties from the heelers and 
the boodlers. At a great conference which was held 
at. the Masonic Temple last month three hundred clubs, 
unions, and other associations united to support the 
Federation in its scheme for the purification of the city’s 
polities. A commission has been appointed by the mayor 
to overhaul the police, and the Federation has commenced 
its prosecution of the five hundred criminals who falsified 
the election returns and violated the election laws at the 
November polling. It is not Mr. Burns or any other 


travelling Britisher, but Mr. Forrest, the prosecuting 
attorney retained by the Civic Federation, who declared 
the evidence overwhelming which proved that in Chicago 
“ the citizens had abdicated and the criminals reign.” 
The urgency for the need of some such moral reorgani- 
sation is well illustrated by the report of the Civic 
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SOME CRITICISMS AND JUSTIFICATIONS. 


Federation, on the electoral offences which they have 
testimony to prove were committed at the November 
election of this year :— 


Persons haye been fraudulently naturalised. 

Names of persons have been fraudulently placed upon tlic 
registration list. 

Votes have been cast by persons hot registered. 

Persons legally registered who did not vote have been falsely 
personated by others who yoted in the names of the persons 
thus personated. 

Persons have been openly bribed to vote. 

Legal voters have been intimidated and driven from th: 
polls and thus deprived of their right to vote. 

In the thirty-fourth ward more than three hundred persons 
were prevented from yoting by obstructive tactics of various 
kinds. These obstructive tactics constitute a felony. 

Ballots legally cast were abstracted from the votes as they 
were being counted, and other ballots not cast were put among 
the votes cast, and both those cast and not cast were counted. 

The little jokers were used. (We have one of these jokers 
in our possession.) These little jokers were attached to th 
left thumbs of certain judges of election as the ballots wer 
being counted. These jokers are made of rubber and have a 
cross on them, They are really rubber stamps. As _ these 
judges picked up the ballots they took hold of them in such a 
way that their left thumbs, with the jokers attached thereto, 
pressed upon the squares opposite the name of the candidat 
whom they wished to aid. By thus pressing upon said squares 
crosses were left in them. 

Very small lead pencils were also used by certain judges 
while counting the ballots in making crosses in the squares 
placed opposite the names of certain candidates. 

Judges of election who declined to sign the poll books and 
tally sheets were intimidated into signing them. 

Finally, well-known thieyes publicly and murderously, and 
in the presence of policemen, assaulted officers of the election 
while engaged in the performance of their duties, and in one 
instance murdered a citizen who resisted them in an attempt 
to steal a ballot box and its contents. 


These are only some of the points in which the election 
law has been violated. When such things can be done in 
the first city of America after full warning has been given, 
why complain of the occasional criticism of a passing 
visitor ? 

The Federation is also waging a vigorous crusade 
against the unhealthy bakeries of the city, which has 
already lead to drastic reforms, and will probably result 
in the establishment of a bread bureau. They are now 
on the war-path against the adulterers of milk, the 
dishonest scavengers and evil doers generally. In every 
Chicago paper there is evidence of their beneficent and 
vigorous activity. 

It is curious to note the extreme perversity with which 
some critics, from whom better things might have been 
expected, continue to misinterpret the plainest possible 
language that is used to set forth the fundamental 
principles of the Civic Church. Dr. Barrett, Chairman 
of the Congregational Union, indulged in criticisms in his 
presidential address which seemed to show that he 
had never taken the trouble to read any exposition of the 
subject. In the Kconomic Review for November, the 
Rey. Frederick Relton devotes several pages to a criticism 
of my book, “If Christ Came to Chicago,” with the 
result of convincing the author of the book in question 
that it would be unsafe to accept Mr. Relton’s word on 
any question of fact. 
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THE REV. MR. RELTON’S OBJECTION. 

The reason for saying this is because Mr. Relton asserts 
that he did not pause until he had read every page of 
the book from beginning to end. But the whole, or 
almost the whole, of his criticism is based upon the last 
chapter but one, which, so far from being a summary of 
the whole book, was an after-thought introduced when 
the book was all but finished, merely in order to set 
before Chicago an ideal of municipal life which had 
already becn realised in part in other cities. The con- 
eluding chapter, which Mr. Relton entirely ignores, sounds 
the very keynote which he professes he has looked for 
in vain, But it is rather difficult to reply seriously 
to a critic who assumes that I am a collectivist, and 
that after ignoring the whole spiritual drift of my book, 
calmly announces that if Christ came to Chicago He 
would say to Mr. Stead, “ Get thee behind Me, Satan! ” 
There is an older text with which at least it might be 
supposed that Mr. Relton was familiar, and which runs, 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bour.” If Mr. Relton will read over again his review, 
and then read the last chapter and the last chapter 
but two in my book, I do not see how, as an honest man, 
he can deny that he had broken that commandment. 

DR. HALE’S PARABLE. 

It is a great mistake to think that all Americans resent 
the criticisms of the weak parts of their institutions. In 
the New England Magazine, Mr. Edward Everett Hale 
has a delightful article entitled “If Jesus Came to 
3oston.” He introduces his article by saying that he had 
no wish to abate the force of one of the warnings in 
the valuable book under the striking title “If Christ 
Came to Chicago,” although it had excited much comment 
and much alarm. Boston, he says, is curiously like 
Chicago in many respects, but in order to give the other 
side of the picture he gives his readers a delightful 
sketch of the good things which Christ would see if He 
came to Boston. He describes Jesus as a Syrian, under 
the name of Ben Daoud, who crosses the Atlantic 
to seek the children of a half brother, a kind of 
Ishmaelite called Ben Agar. The writer takes 
Him to the hospitals, to the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, to the overseers of the poor, to 
the bureau of charities, to the children’s homes, to the 
public schools, to the police station, to the Salvation 
Army and elsewhere, with the result that He found at 
every turn loving care of the least of these His brethren. 
The story finishes by a telegram from the Syrian, saying, 
“T have gone to Chicago. I find I have sheep there. 
What you in Boston have been doing to the least of these 
my brothers and my sisters, you have done unto me.” 

DR. JOSEPH COOK’S CRITICISMS. 

The Rev. Joseph Cook has been discoursing upon 
“Mr. Stead’s Civic Church” in the prelude to one of 
his Monday lectures. His remarks are reported in 
Our Day for September and October. Dr. Cook has 
various objections to make, starting of course with 
the title, which has at least the great advantage of 
provoking discussion and creating controversy, which 
directly conduces to the diffusion of light in dark 
places. His chief-objection, however, is that the Civic 
Church, however it is designated, does not decisively 
attack the liquor traffic. In the course of his criticisms 
he misquotes what I said on the subject of prohibitory 
legislation. J certainly have never said that a pro- 


hibitory law could not be enforced in those places where 
the population wished to enforce it. The passage upon 
which he relies he has wrested from the context. What 


I said was, that it was impossible to execute a prohibitory 
law where the majority of the population, as in Chicago, 
wished to drink. Dr. Cook passes on somewhat gingerly 
to remark that “ Mr. Stead’s organisation may not injure 
the Churches, if wisely conducted, as a Social Questions 
Union.” It might, however, interfere with the work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, College Settlements, 
and the Christian Endeavour Society. I should have 
thought that so far from injuring Churches, it would have 
been the most efficient agency for enabling them to do the 
secular side of their work, which they at present very 
largely neglect owing to the difficulty of securing 
co-operative action over the whole arca. In conclusion, 
Dr. Cook admits that there is a demand from all the 
points of the compass for the moral reorganisation of 
cities. And no wonder, considering the condition in 
which these cities are at the present moment. Dr. Cook 
says :-— 

Your Law and Order League seems to take it for granted 
that neither party, when in power, will carry out the law 
faithfully according to the oaths of the officials. This is a 
horrible state of affairs. We must rise to a level where 
people will demand that pledges made before elections shall 
be carried out after elections. And if Civic Centres, Social 
Questions Unions, are steps by which the church may lift 
people to that level, I say, God bless them! Chicago has set 
the example of a definite organisation of this kind. Its 
constitution is much like that of the Glasgow and Brighton 
Social Questions Union. Chicago means to try this scheme. 
She has numberless philanthropic organisations. She is very 
well equipped with aggressive churches. Let us keep our 
attention fastened on the city of the Great Lakes. If she 
succeeds, there is no reason why New York or Philadelphia, or 
any city in the land should not. Alc-xander Hamilton, in his 
anxiety for the preservation of American institutions, advoeated 
in his final years the organisation of a “Christian Constitu- 
tional Society,” of which the two objects were to be, to defend 
jointly the Constitution and the Christian religion (Lodge's 
* Hamilton,” p. 267). If the Queen of the Great Lakes makes 
a suecess of her Civie Centre, let us have a Christian Civie 
Centre of the Hamiltonian type in every city of two hundred 
thousand population from Plymouth Rock to the Goldea 
Gate. 

Let all the congregation say ‘ Amen!” 

A German Transnation oF “CuHicaco To-DAy.” 


“ Chicago To-day” has been translated into Gerrean, 
and published in Stuttgart under the title, “The War 
between Labour and Capital in the United States.” The 
following is the preface of the translator :— 

In the following pages the distinguished pen of a man 
specially called to his work has depicted the phenomena accom- 
panying a loss of social and econcmie equilibrium in North 
America—a loss which is shaking the foundations of that 
gigantic republic no less than a‘! the rest of our civilised states. 
The author, Mr. W. T. Stead, who has become known to fame 
partly through his work, published in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
in connection with the “ Maiden Tribute,” is also widely 
known through having instituted a Federation, spread 
throughout many towns in England, whose object is to com- 
bat our social evils by an organised effort of all good citizens, 
irrespective of sect or party. He has studied the aboye-men- 
tioned state of American affairs, its root and causes, in 
America itself; this report thereon is rendered specially 
valuable through the quotation of many characteristic public 
speeches, party programmes, and similar documents and local 
data, which enable the reader to form an independent opinion. 
A German translation of his beok appeared all the more a 
necessity, since current German literature has yielded but 
incomplete renderings at best; oftentimes, in eed, false ren- 
derings, of those Nort! Americin events, personalities, and 
popular tendencies which Mr. Stead has portrayed s0 
culmprehensively. 

















































HIS book is a social portent of exceptional significance. 

It is a complex curiosity. It first strikes the eye as 
something unique in the way of cheap publication. 

Tt is a crown octavo volume, comprising over two hundred 


closely-printed 
pages. It is pro- 
duced, as its cover 
is careful to inform 
us, “ by trade union 
labour on English- 
made paper”; it 
contains only two 
es of other than 

he publishers’ own 

advertisements, 
and it is offered to 
the public at the 
price of one penny. 
it has, moreover, 
secured a circula- 
tion as phenomenal 
as its price. Since 
its issue in October, 
it has gone through 
five ‘editions, each 
ahundred thousand 
copies- strong, and 
all sold before they 
were printed.. The 
sixth and seventh 
hundred thousand 
are now in the 
press, they too 
being in great part 
ordered beforehand. 
It is confidently 
anticipated that 
before the spring 
arrives the total of 
copies published 
will reach one 
million. A book 
which can in six 
months command a 
million purehasers 
must be accounted 
something of a 
prodigy. If we 
take the very 
moderate estimate 
that for every 
person who buys a 
hook there are 
three who read it, 
we shall set down 


the readers of “ Merrie Eng!and ” as moving on towards 


three millions. 


EPISTLES ON NATIONAL SOCIALISM. 
This extraordinary vogue might cause less surprise if 
“ Merrie England” were some‘thrilling tale of adventure, 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


‘*MERRIE ENGLAND” AND ITS AUTHOR.* 


ing plot of personal passion to hold the reader’s fancy 
Its chapters originally appeared as 
separate articles in the weekly Clarion. And, under the 
stern difficulties which this manner of issue imposes, 


-_——————— 


captive to the end. 











MR. ROBERT BLATCHFORD. 





it discusses matter- 
of-fact questions of 
rent and profit anc 
wages. It is, in 
fact, a treatise 
on the “dismal! 
science”; but it 
never stoops tw 
assume that dis- 
guise of fiction in 
which Mr. Bellamy 
too thinly veils 
his lectures o1 
economics. Leav- 
ing alien aids aside, 
it expounds and 
enforces with frank 
directness what. it 
conceives to be the 
national phase of 
Socialism. 

The book so 
produced and sc 
received is un- 
doubtedly a, sign of 
the times. But it 
is a sign not less 
pointed of the man 
who has shown 
himself able toe 
speak to the times 
and to make him- 
self widely heard. 


A MAN FOR THE 
MILLION. 

Yet it is a curious 
proof of the sec- 
tionalismof Englis]: 
socicty-that Rober? 
Blatchford is to th« 
average member of 
the middle ,and 
upper classes . a 
name almost en- 
tirely unknown 
With his retintie of 
three million 
readers he might 
be supposed to pass 
for a personage 


fairly conspicuous in the nation’s eye. But it is a 


question whether, to the ordinary middle-class mind, 
the fictitious Harry Wharton, editor of the Clarion 


leve,or crime. But it isno romance. It bas nothicken- Clarion. T “ . 
: —_—.-' is_ well-nigh exclusively composed of the working 


* “Merrie England.” By Robert Blatchford (Nupquam), ‘editor of the 
Clarion Office, 72, Fleet Street. 


Clarion. © People’s edition, 


Pp. 206. 1d, 


classes, 


in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “ Marcella,” is not a_ less 
shadowy entity than the real editor of the actual 
The audience of the latter, like his ‘following, 
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THE NEW NATION. 


It is this fact which establishes his significance. 
According to the rule of counting votes, the working 
classes of this country may now be said to constitute the 
nation. The other classes, if henceforth in point of 
number comparatively insignificant, have at least the 
privilege of proving their undoubtedly high social im- 
portance by self-suppressive service of the majority. 
The new nation, which successive extensions of the 
franchise have called into being during the last thirty 
years, is scarcely less distinct from the nation which pre- 
ceded it than middle class England was distinct from the 
England of the barons. Not all men have this knowledge ; 
from want of it comes most of the confusion which 
darkens the political thought of to-day. The new-born 
potentate has, in fact, not yet become articulate.. As 
happens also with less colossal infants, there has been 
much noise but little voice. When not goaded to 
paroxysms of clamorous anger English Labour has been 
content to let men of other classes speak for him. - He 
has found his scriptures in the.writings of Carlyle and 
Ruskin and Morris and Mazzini, and has imbibed his 
Socialism from academic or Continental sources. But 
“ Merrie England” seems to suggest that he is beginning 
to find voice of his own. It is a voice not yet clear or 
full, but it is forming. The personal career of ‘“‘ Nun- 
quam,” his writing ability, and the extraordinary response 
he has elicited, mark him out as the first genuine literary 
spokesman of the enfranchised working classes. He is 
one of them, by early training as well as by sympathy. 
He thinks their thoughts out for them. He speaks 
their language. And, though he brings them other 
speech and other thought, he puts both in their 
style. 

TRAINED IN A STERN SCHOOL. 

Robert Blatchford first saw the light at Maidstone, in 
Kent, in March, 1851. His parents were actors. His 
mother came of an Italian family of the name of Corri, 
who were chiefly employed as operatic singers and 
musicians. This Italian strain in -his blood helps to 
account for much in our facile and versatile author. . His 
father seems to have died*tarly, and left him with his 
mother to face the ordeal of extreme poverty. Writing 
of the enormous rate at which the’ poor pay for their 
scanty fare, he says :— 

I know all about those small purchases and big prices. I 
have picked up half-a-dozen empty bottles off as many ashpits 
when a child, and sold them for a penny to buy coal. I have 
gone out many a time to buy a quarter of an ounce of tea and 
a farthing’s worth of milk. They taught stern lessons in my 
school. 

WHAT HE OWED TO HIS MOTHER. 

Happily there were other lessons of a less trying kind: 
Like most men of mental grit he had a mother who was 
careful to foster the ideal elements in her boy’s nature. 
He gratefully reealls his debt to her. Ta ange 

I am sure that if my mother had not taught me to-read and 
encouraged me to love literature, I should never havé been a 
writer at all. But suppose my mother had died when my 
father died, or suppose she had been an ignorant woman, or a 
careless one. Where would “ Nunquam” have gone to? He 
would probably be now in the grave or in a prison. 

The spectacle of this actress-mother engaged in a 
hand-to-hand fight with grim want, yet resolute the 
while to nourish a true love of letters in her son, who 
may hereafter become the literary mouthpiece of his 
disinherited and poverty-stricken countrymen, is a theme 
which, one might fancy, Victor Hugo would have 
delighted to develop. 


BRUSHMAKER AND SOLDIER. 

Apart from this daily struggle of motherhood and the 
Muses with the wolf at the door, there is not much 
adventure reported of “ Nunquam’s” earlier life. When 
the time came for him to go to work, we find him in York- 
shire serving his apprenticeship at Halifax to a brush- 
maker, and taking further lessons in the hard school of 
poverty. When he was “out of his time,” he was seized 
with the fascination which the metropolis has for ambitious 
lads, and walked upto London. Arriving there (in 1872) 
completely destitute, he enlisted in the 103rd Fusiliers. 
He soon received promotion to the rank of colour-sergeant, 
and won considerable fame as a rifle-shot. - Traces of his 
military experience frequently recur in his writings. The 
contrast. between the compact social organisation of the 
Army and the social disorganisation of competitive 
industry evidently impressed the future Socialist deeply. 
On his discharge to the Reserve, he secured employment 
under the Weaver Navigation Company at Northwich, as 
storekeeper, at thirty shillingsa week. Here he remained 
for some years. 

-A WRITER BY ACCIDENT. 

And here, at last, his literary career began. It did not, 
apparently, run along the line of his chief ambition. He 
says:—~ 

I became a writer by accident—by a series of aecidents—and 
not that until I was thirty-four. And I have done fairly well, 
and have been very lucky, But I am sure I should have done 
better at a quite different kind of work. 

He told his friend Mr. Trevor a year ago that “ he was 
never meant for a writer, aud merely got into it by real 
hard work. He began by writing pars., and very bad 
pars., he modestly asserted. .But he stuck at it.” His 
connection. with the press. arosé in this way. A friend 
introduced him to the notice of the editor of Bell’s Life, 
who, appreciating the style of his articles, gave the North- 
wich storekeeper a post on his staff as writer on general 
topics and as theatrical critic. 

CONSCIENCE versus CASH. 

His genius for journalism rapidly developed, and before 
long we find ‘him editing the Sunilay Chronicle. But his 
Socialism was developing also, and becoming increasingly 
pronounced: His articles on social subjects created na 
small stir in the North of England. ‘The proprietors of 
the Sunday Chronicle, cither fearing the unpopularity, or 
(dlisagreeing with the principles of the new propaganda, 
decreed that their paper must contain no more Socialism: 
Here was the kind of. crisis to test a man’s mettle and 
morals. Mr.. Blatchford was. drawing. a salary of a 
thousand a year. . To the honour of the man and of bis 
profession be it recorded that he bravely stood the test. 
Rather than renounce ‘his social evangelism he gave up 
his lucrative office. Three of his colleagues joined him 
jn resigning connection with the Sunday Chronicle, and 
together they determined to start a paper for the. dis- 
semination of their views. They had no capital. They 
were well aware that, to quote their chief, “no labour 
paper ever yet paid its way. No socialistic paper ever 
paid its way.” But they resolved to risk a new experi- 
ment. Thus in the end of 1891 the Clarion was born. 

“THE CLARION.” 

It was and is essentially a Labour and Socialistie 
organ. But its merit and its strength consist in it being 
very much morethan an organ of the extreme economi¢ 
Left. It describes itself as “an illustrated weekly 
journal of literature, politics, fiction, philosophy, poetry, 
theatricals, criticisms, ete.” -It lays itself out to entertain 
and amuse its readers, as well as to pioneer the advent of 
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the social millennium. It often, indeed, indulges in words 
and phrases strange to the English of the bourgeoisie, 
who may perhaps be pardoned for thinking some of the 
jokes a trifle foolish, and some of the sentiments posi- 
tively venomous. But only prejudice will deny that it is 
aneminently readable paper. So far as we have observed, 
it is bright, active, pungent, clean; with a distinctly 
literary flavour, and a healthy recoguition of the fact that 
the average man enjoys a laugh. Nor is there wanting a 
vein of deep thoughtfulness and real pathos. Its resolute 
refusal to publish betting news—the insertion of which 
would materially increase its circulation—speaks for its 
tenacity of principle. Those who ought to know tell us 
that its three years of life have been years of growth on 
“fan always paying basis.” It is said to have a circula- 
tion of 40,000 in the North. Its headquarters are being 
removed from Manchester, to London (72, Fleet Street), 
which may be taken as a sign of its passing from a 

ovincial to a national phase, Any one who wants to 
ie how the opinion of the working classes of this 
country is being shaped, could scarcely do better than 
study the Clarion. However strongly he may dislike its 
socialism, he will have reason to be glad if the wage- 
earning mind seeks no less wholesome fuod. 

The Clarion cut short—at least, for a time—Mr. Blatch- 
ford’s budding parliamentary career. He had been stand- 
ing for some time as Labour candidate for a Bradford 
constituency, but when the paper was started its demands 
on his time compelled him to withdraw. 


HIS LITERARY MODELS, 

The skill of a writer who can make a volume of dis- 
cussions in economics more interesting to the average 
working man than many a novel goes without saying. 
Writing to an aspirant for a career on the Press, he 
gives advice which reveals his own aims :— 

You should study style. Take these books—Job, Isaiah, 
Ecclesiastes, Epistles. of Paul, Litany of the Church Prayer 
Book, Hamlet, King Lear, Macbeth, As You Like It, Much 
Ado About Nothing, Merchant of Venice, and read them over 
and over again. Try. to master the language and the methods of 
the prose of those times. .. As for journalism, I know very little 
about it; but I fear it is a thorny path for an earnest man, 
and an almost hopeless path for an honest man. Still, you 
might servé your apppenticeship, and do the drudgery of your 
self-education in that trade—as I did. 

In literary fibre, as in much else, “ Nunquam” himself 
may be shortly described as a cross between Cobbett and 
Ruskin. 

HIS RELIGION. 

Apart from his now transparent pseudonym, “ Nun- 
quam,” Mr. Blatchford is at no pains to conceal his 
personality, and in his frank egotism there lies a certain 
power. “Iam much inclined,” he says, “to think that 
a vegetarian diet is the best.,and I am sure that aleoholic 
liquors are unnecessary.” His heroes are as little hidden 
as his fads. “John Bright,” he says, “was the natural 
hero of the cotton age. In our Merrie England we shall 
most likely prefer to put up memorials to men like John 
Ruskin and Thomas Carlyle.” With a frankness that 
may to many ears sound like irreverence, he acknowledges 
his obligations to a yet higher Teacher :— 

To none, in my peculiar mental make up, am I more indebted 
than to Jesus Christ. Well, He left a will. His will expressly 
bids me treat all men as brothers. And to the extent of my 
indebtedness to Christ am I bound to pay ail men, His heirs. 

His attitude to religion, as distinct from ethics, is in this 
book less explicit. In his last chapter he tells the reader :— 

Throughout these letters I have tried to be plain and 
practical, and moderate. ... I have kept as close to the 


earth as I could. . . . Some day, perhaps; I will talk to you not 
as a practical man, but as a human being. I will ask you to 
feel with me the pulsing of the universal heart, to see with me 
the awful eyes of the universal soul, gazing upward, dim and 
blurred and weary, but full of a wistful yearning for the 
unrevealed and unspeakable glory which men call God. 

This background of reverence will help to explain the 
almost religious enthusiasm which his colleagues and 
friends cherish towards their chief. 

THE POOR MAN’S PLATO. 

Notwithstanding his modest disavowal of writing any- 
thing but» plain. practical letters to practical people, he 
cannot keep out his idealism. His book is far more thai 
a racy version of economic Socialism. It is full of a fine 
ethical spirit. It has a warm human heart behind it. 
And the literary freedom with which these appear shows 
them to be no stage properties. It is the human qualities 
of the work which help to explain its vogue and bid fair 
to extend it. Doubtless, ‘“‘ Nunquam’s ” adimirers are pre- 
pared to say that if Marx’s “ Capital” may be called thc 
German worker’s Bible, “ Merrie England” is our poor 
man’s Plato, 

“THE PROBLEM OF LIFE.” 

“Merrie England” consists of some twenty-seveii 
letters addressed to the “ hard-headed, practical ” workin; 
man, who regards Socialism as vile and senseless+-thi 
generic John Smith of Oldham. In the first letter th 
writer gives his statement of what he calls “ the problen 
of life ” :— 

We have here a country and a people. The problem is- 
given a country and a people, find how the people may mak 
the best of the country and of themselves. The country i: 
fertile and fruitful, and well stored with nearly all the thing: 
that the people need. The people are intelligent, industrious 
strong, and famous for their perseverance, their inventivenes: 
and resource. It looks, then, as if such a people in sueh a 
country must certainly succeed in securing health and happi- 
ness and plenty for all. But we know very well that om 
people—or at least the bulk of them—haye neither health, noi 
pleasure, nor plenty. 

“LOVE IS A FACT.” 

The first step towards the solution of this genera! 
problem is to know what the people need to make th¢ 
best of themselves. The author’s ideal is “ frugality of 
body and opulence of mind.” He warmly denounces the 
Manchester School for its “standpoint of mere animal 
subsistence. They do not seem to think you have any 
mind.” They profess to glorify “ facts”: well— 

It is true that bread and meat and wages and sleep arc 
“facts,” but they are not the only facts of life. Men have 
imaginations and passions as well as appetites... Love is a 
fact, and hope is a fact, and rest and laugliter and music and 
knowledge are facts, and facts which have to be remembered 
and have to be reckoned with. 

“MAN WANTS BUT LITTLE ”--—? 

Man’s bodily needs are few. They are set down as 
health and sustenance. Health requires a life under 
natural conditions. Siustenance chiefly consists of food, 
clothing, shelter and fuel. Man’s mental needs are three : 
knowledge, including science, literature, history, geo- 
graphy, philology. philosophy, ete.; pleasures, compris- 
ing games, arts and the drama, natural scenery, travel, 
and, among an infinite variety of others, music, which 
“ alone is more delightful and more precious than all the 
vanities wealth can buy, or all the carnal luxuries that 
folly can desire.” Intercourse, “all the exaltation and 
all the happiness that we can get from friendship, from 
love, from comra‘eship, and from family ties. ‘These are 
amongst the best and the sweetest things that life ean 
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give.” But if these things are among the needs of every 
man, then, the author asks— 

In the average lot of the average British workman how 
much knowledge and culture, and science and art, and music 
and the drama, and literature and poetry, and field sports and 
exercise, and travel and change of scene ? 

DOWN WITH THE FACTORY SYSTEM! 

Do present arrangements promise a fairer satisfaction 
of human needs? Farfrom it. “ Nunquam” falls foul of 
the Factory System in the most vigorous terms. He 
repudiates the idea of the Manchester School that England 
is destined to become “ the workshop of the world.” 
Such a fate would be most horrible. The Factory System 
destroys the beauty of the country and makes it dirty, 
smoky and disagreeable. Do they call this “ sentiment ”? 
It is a sentiment they are eager to act on. 

To make wealth for themselves they destroy the beauty and 
the health of your dwelling-places ; and then they sit in their 
suburban villas, or on the hills and terraces of the lovely 
southern countries, and sneer at the “sentimentality” of the 
men who ask you to cherish beauty and to prize health, 

THE WASTE OF LIFE. 

A second charge is the pernicious effect on the public 

health. In proof, two maps, given herewith, are copied 
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abroad at this awful cost of beauty and life. England can 
feed herself. Allison estimates that England and Wales 
could feed sixty millions. In 1841 England did actually 
grow wheat for twenty-four millions. Mr. Mechi declared 
that England could increase her present produce by 
more than eight times the amount she now imported from 
abroad. “ Nunquam” concludes :— 

England can feed her people as she has fed them in times 
gone by, with never a factory flue to vomit foulness into the 
air, and never a greedy money-grasper to poison her streams 
with filth, or wither her woods and gladcs with soot and sulphur. 

To provide for our own needs we must make cotton or linen 
fabrics. True. But we need not make them by steam power. 
We could make them by water power, and so abolish the smoke 
nuisance, 

FREE TRADE FATAL TO THE EMPIRE. 

He finally declares the factory system a danger to the 
national existence. “ ‘lhe logical result of the Free Trade 
argument would be that British agriculture must perish.” 
To get a loaf of bread for 3d. instead of having to pay 
31!d.—for that, he reckons, is the difference made by Free 
Trade— 

What do we lose? We lose the beauty and health of our 
factory towns; we lose annually some twenty thousand lives 
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from “ Bartholomew’s Gazetteer.” No. 1 shows the death- 
rates, No. 2 the distribution of manufactures. “ Where 
the manufactures are the greatest the death-rate is the 
highest and the population the most dense.” The same 
fact is supported by the Registrar-General’s figures and 
by medical statistics concerning recruits. 
CAN ENGLAND FEED HERSELF ? 

From this basis of undisputed fact ‘‘ Nunquam ” pro- 
ceeds to charge upon the Factory System tiat it is wholly 
unnecessary. England need not procure her food from 





in Laneashire alone; we are in constant danger of great 
strikes, like that which recently so crushed our cotton- 
operatives; we are reduced to the meanest shifts and the most 
violent acts of piracy and slaughter to “ open up markets” for 
our goods; we lose the stamina of our people ; and—we lose 
our agriculture. 

It is rapidly going. In another twenty years, unless 
there is a change, it will be wholly gone, and we shall be 
“entirely dependent upon foreigners for our existence.” 
A war with America would mean hopeless defeat; with 
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any European power, terrible suffering. ‘If we lose our 
power to feel ourselves wwe destroy the advantages of our 
insular position.” And when we have lost our agriculture, 
how can we hope to keep our trade in face of Indian 
competition ? 

“No nation can be secure unless it is independent, no 
nation can be independent unless it is biased upon 
agriculture.” 

“POOR MRS. JOHN SMITH.” 

While “ the wealthiest men in our nation are men who 
never did a day’s useful work,” those who work hardest 
and longest are worst paid and least respected. Their 
diet is bad, and cookery in this country is “an art 
unfound.” 

The dresses, but especially the Sunday clothes of the British 
working classes, are things too sad for tears. Costume should be 
simple, healthy, convenient, and beautiful. Modern British 
costume is none of these. ’ 

Their houses are mean, ugly, and unhealthy. 

You are a victim to your furniture, and your wife is a slave. 
Did it ever occur to you that your only use for the bulk of 
_ household goods is to clean them? It is so, and yet you 

eep on striving to get more and -more furniture for your wife 
to wait upon. - 

Japanese simplicity is recommended as a model for 
English housewives. “Nunquam” waxes quite tearful 
over the woes of 

“ Poor Mrs. John Smith! Her lifeisonelong slavery... .. 
There are no servants, and few workers, so hard-wrought and 
so ill-paid as the wife of a British artizan. What are her 
hours of labour, my trade union friend? What pleasure has 
she, what rest, what prospect ? 

A STREET ON COMMUNAL LINES. 

This comes of the appalling domestic waste which goes 
on under the present system of giving each work- 
man’s house—in varying degrees of smallness and incon- 
venience—a separate wash-kitchen, oven, drying-ground, 
wringing machine, etc. “ Nunquam” would “ arrange the 
street on communal lines.” 

We set up one laundry, with all the best machinery ; we sect 
up one big drying-field ; we set» up one great kitchen, one 
general dining-hall, and one pleasant tea-garden. Then we 
buy all the provisions.and other things in large quantities, and 
we appoint certain wives as cooks and laundresses, or, as is 
the case with many military duties, we let the wives take the 
duties in turn. Don’t you see how much more comfortable 
our homes would be? : 

But worse than either domestic or commercial waste— 
the latter with its armies of useless account keepers and 
advertisers—is the waste of human life. 

ENGLAND NOT MERRY. 

Here are “a few examples” of the woes he would 
redress :— 

It is estimated that in this country, with its population of 
thirty-six millions, there are generally about seven hundred 
thousand men out of work. There are about cight hundred 
thousand paupers. Of every thousand persons who die in 
Merrie England over nine hundred die without leaving any 
property at all. About eight millions of people exist always 
on the borders of destitution. About’twenty millions are poor. 
More tlian half the national income belongs to about ten 
thousand people. About thirty thousand people own fifty-five 


‘fifty-sixths of the land and capital of the kingdom, ‘but of 


thirty-six millions of people: only one and a half millions get 
above £3 a week. The average income per head of the working 
classes is about £17 a year, or less than one shilling a day. 
There are millions of our people working under conditions and 
living in homes that are simply disgraceful. The sumof crime, 
vice, drunkenness, gambling, prostitution, idleness, ignorance, 
want, disease, and death is appalling. These are facts. 
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HOW TO MAKE IT MERRY. 

And this is how he would redress them :— 

First of all I would set men to work to grow wheat and fruit, 
and rear cattle and poultry for our own use. Then I would 
develop the fisheries and construct great fish-brecding lakes 
and harbours. “hen I would restrict our mines, furnaces, 
chemical works, and factories to the number actually needed 
for the supply of our own people. Then I would stop the smoke 
nuisance by developing water power and electricity. 

In order to achieve these ends I would make all the land, 
mills, mines, factories, works, shops, ships and railways the 
property of the people. 

I would have the towns rebuilt with wide streets, with de- 
ached houses, with gardens and fountains and avenues of 
trees. I would make the railways, the carriage of letters, and 
the transit of goods as free as the roads and bridges. 

[ would make the houses loftier and larger, and clear them of 
all useless furniture. - I would institute public dining halls, 
public baths, public wash-houses on the best plans, and so set 
free the hands of those slaves—our English women. 

I would have public parks, public theatres, music halls, 
gymnasiums, football and cricket fields, public halls and public 
gardens for recreation and music and refreshment. I would 
have all our children fed and clothed and educated at the cost 
of the State. I would have them all taught to play and to 
sing. I would have them all trained to athletics and to arms. 
I would have public halls of science. I would have the people 
become their own artists, actors, musicians, soldiers, and police. 
Then, by degrees, I would make all these things free. So that 
clothing, lodging, fuel, food, amusement, intercourse, education, 
and all the requirements for a perfect human life should be 
produced and distributed and enjoyed by the people without 
the use of money. 

WHO EARN AND WHO OWN? 

“Nunquam” serves up the statistician’s analysis of 
the gross national income of £1,350,000,000 in these short 
and easy formule :— 

The workers carn one thousand three hundred and fifty 
millions. Of that the rich take, in rent and interest, four 
hundred and ninety millions, and the rich and middle classes, 
in profits and salaries, take another three hundred and sixty 
millions, or a total of cight, hundred and fifty millions, leaving 
for the working classes little more than one-third (tive hundred 
millions). 

But this is not the worst. Besides the fact that the upper 
and middle classes take nearly two-thirds of the wealth which 
the masses earn, there is the fact that those classes, and pro- 
bably less than a tenth of those classes, actually own all the 
land and all the instruments by which wealth can be produced. 

NO RIGHT TO BE RICH! 

The roots of this misappropriation of ‘the nation’s 
earnings are traced to the existence of Rent, Interest and 
Profits. No one has a right to be rich, we are told. “No 
man ever became rich by his own industry.” ‘ Man has 
a right only to what his labour makes.” ‘ He has not a 
right to that which is not produced by his own unaided 
faculties.” 

These are pretty drastic premises, from which flow 
conclusions even more sweeping. No man makes the 
land. Therefore no man has a right to it. If it is private 
property now, it is stolen property. The man who grows 
rich on ground rents or house rents grows rich on the 
labour of others. Interest on capital is similarly not 
produced by the capitalist; it is produced by the 
labourer; even the capital itself only continues to be 
because reproduced—for the most part annually—by the 
labourer. Profits may, “Nunquam” allows, be some- 
times fairly made, as in the case of the costermonger 
whose profit pays him for his work as a distributor. 
But ‘the middleman who “does nothing but sign 
cheques” and send telegrams—the work of a mere 
clerk—renders no service equal to his pay. 
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NOT EVEN FOR THE INVENTOR. 

These makers of profits are divided into three classes, 
the idle capitalist who is worse than useless; the working 
or managing capitalist who is useful, but mostly very 
much overpaid; and the capitalistic inventor. This last 
case occasions “ Nunquam” some trouble. The inventor, 
it is argued against him, may fairly be said to make his 
fortune. But this “ Nunquam” will not allow. No man 
has a right to what is not produced by his own unaided 
labour. ‘Lhe invention was not the product of the 
inventor’s own unaided labour. It was the product or 
further development of the product of countless preceding 
workers. A characteristic picture parable is given to 
illustrate the point :— 





It represents a tree by a river. An apple has fallen from 
the tree and a monkey wishes to get the apple; but he 





eannot reach it. Another monkey tries, but he cannot reach 
it. Then a third monkey comes and plucks the apple out of the 
water. Now, if that third monkey who reached the water 
over the bodies, and by the aid of the other two, were to claim 
the whole of the apple as his, would you call that fair? It 
is just as unfair as it is for an author or an inventor to claim 
fame and fortune as the just reward of “his own industry and 
talent.” 
NO RIGHT TO ONE’S SELF! 

If any one objects that the same principle applies to 
production of every kind, that no man produces anything 
by his own unaided labour, “ Nunquam” is quite ready 
to grant the objection. 

Man is a unit of society, and owes not only all that he 
possesses, but all that he is, to other men. Yes. Just as_no 
man can haye a right to the land, because no man makes the 
land, so no man has a right to his self, because he did not 
make that self, 
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Men are made what they are by two forces, heredity and 
environment. ... You did not make yourself; therefore you 
have no right to yourself 

Verily this is high doctrine. But it strikes the 
bourgeois Philistine as proving slightly too much. For 
if no man has a right to anything save the product of his 
own unaided labour, and nothing whatsoever is the 
product of a man’s own unaided Jabour, then no man has 
a right to anything! This argument certainly takes 
away from the landlord all right to his acres; but it 
just as surely takes away from the labourer all right to 
the turnips he has grown. 

HOW MEASURE VALUE? 

There is a curious vacillation observable on certain 
cardinal points. We often find ‘‘ Nunquam ” speaking as 
if wage-earners were the only producers, Yet elsewhere 
he concedes to managers, engineers, rich inventors—all 
members of the middle or upper classes—a share in pro- 
duction. At one time he rehearses the Marxian fallacy 
that labour-time is the trne measure of value: “ in 
justice the day’s work of the farmer should be sold for 
the day’s work of the smith”: “the just basis of ex- 
change value consists in the amount of labour embodied 
in the things exchanged”—as if the day’s work of a 
Shakespeare were “in justice” exchangeable with the 
day’s work of a swineherd! At another time he admits 
that under “ Practical Socialism” ‘“‘ probably the wages 
of managers woukl be higher than the wages of work- 
men; and the wages of artists, doctors, and other clever 
and highly-trained men would be higher than those of 
weavers or navvies.” Still further on he asks, “If the 
workman’s pay is enough for his wants . . . why should 
an artist have more? ”—seemingly forgetting that what 
is “enough” for the artist’s wants may be very much 
more than what is “ enough ” for the workman’s.. Under 
*‘ Tdeal Socialism ”—the stage beyond “ practical Social- 
ism ”—these incongruities are perhaps transcended ; for 
then there will be no wages and apparently no effort to 
estimate the specific value of each person’s contribution 
to the general stock; a few hours of work performed 
daily by all enabling everybody to have as much as he 
desires of everything! 

“MY THEORY OF WASTE.” 

From this social Para:lise we are shut out by the two- 
leaved gate of Prerogative and Competition. “Nunquam” 
gives the lie direct to the statements “that wages are 
regulated by the law of supply and demand, and that it 
is to the interest of the worker that the prices of all 
things should be low.” Wages, he insists, are regulated 
by competition, an artificial and not a natural demand 
and supply, and he is especially emphatic in declaring 
that low prices are harmful to the worker. He advances 
what he calls his “ theory of waste.” 

I call it my theory because I discovered it myself, and 
because I don’t know that any other writer has ever alluded to 
it, though I may be wrong in that latter particular. The 
theory of waste goes to show that excessive cheapness is good 
for no one. When a thing is too cheap we waste it. 

He was led to this theory by seeing a drunken man 
wasting matches at a time when the woes of the match- 
girls were stirring the public conscience. ‘To waste 
matches is to waste the flesh and blood of those who 
make them. To raise the price is to prevent waste and 
save labour. So with salt. 

Half the domestic salt is wasted. Double the price, and 
save half the salt. Then only half as mueh would be bought. 
Therefore only half as much would be made. Therefore the 
salt-makers who ‘now work twelye hours a day, need only work 
siz hours a day. 
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Cheapness is to the interest of the rich idler, It 
enables him to feed more non-producers and to withdraw 
them from the ranks of producers to wait upon him. But 
it is against the interest of the producer. For the more 
non-producers there are, the harder and longer will the 

roducers have to work to maintain them. On the other 

and, high prices discourage the withdrawal of producers 
from productive work, tend to increase the number of 
producers, and so shorten and lighten the task of pro- 
ducing sufficient for all. For all must be fed and clothed 
whether they produce or do not produce ; the fewer that 
do not produee, the better for those who do. 


HOW TO START FOR UTOPIA. 

The question, What must we do to introduce the suc- 
cessive stages of Practical and Ideal Socialism discloses 
in ‘‘ Nunquam ”’a sudden and startling modesty. “The 
establishment and organisation of a Socialistic State are 
the two branches of the work to which I have given least 
attention.” Certain it is we have already begun Socialism. 
Legislation grows steadily more Socialistic. Where we 
shall leave off is a question for the future, not for us. 
“ Socialism will come by paths not seen by me, and will 
develop in ways which I do not dream of.” Before the 
programme of Socialism can be realised ‘ we must have 
a public in favour of them, and a Parliament that will 
give effect to the popular demands. So that the first 
thing we need is education, and the second thing we need 
is a Socialist Party.” But given a Socialistic public and 
Parliament, what then? “It would be presumption in 
me to instruct such a Parliament.” It might begin by 
taking over the land for the State. 

Personally, I am against compensation, but I suppose it 
would have to be given, and my only hope is that it would be 
kept as low as possible. So with the mines and the railways. 
They could be bought, and the smaller the price the better. 

A TOWN OF MERRIE ENGLAND. 

The unemployed should be registered in their various 
trades and set to work, the agricultural labourers on 
State farms, the general labourers on public improve- 
ments, those of the building trades on making dwelling- 
houses for the people. 

Each of these farms would be the base “ r the formation of 
a new communal town—one of the towns of Merrie England. 
To it would be sent all kinds of craftsmen—tailors, shoe- 
makers, joiners, and the like, so that each commune would be 
complete in itself. 

Pensions would be granted to the aged poor, and all the 
workhouses and casual wards would be abolished. 

There would be no such thing as a pauper, or a man out of 
work, or a beggar ora tramp in all England. 

Meanwhile it would be a wise thing to form a commission of 
the cleverest mechanical engincers and inventors in England 
for the purpose of developing electricity, so as to do away with 
steam power, with gas lighting, and the smoke nuisance. 

Then we should very probably establish a universal eight 
hours day, and a plan for educating and feeding all children 
free at the public schools. 

ONLY GET A COMMITTEE Of THE CLEVEREST. 

We should nationalise the railways, ships, canals, dock- 
yards, mines, and farms, and put all those industries under 
State control. 

We should have an Agricultural Minister just as we now 
have a Postmaster-General. He would be held responsible 
that the department under him produced bread and vegetables, 
meat and fruit for thirty-six millions of people, just as the 
Postmaster-General is now held responsible for the carriage 
and delivery of our letters. 

So by degrees we should get all the land and instruments of 
production into the hands of the State, and so by degrees we 
should get our industry organised. When your public under- 
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stands Socialism and desires to establish it there will be no 
difficulty about plans. Just get a numberof your cleverest 
organisers and administrators into committee and let them 
formulate a scheme. Depend upon it they will produce a 
much better scheme than mine. 

TWO PICTURES OF WOMANHOOD. 

Having thus formulated his scheme, “ Nunquam” 
defends it against possible objections. He pounds away 
fiercely at the idea that the incentive to personal gain 
which Socialism would destroy is essential to progress. 
That theory of human nature he denounces as untrue tc 
the facts. Human nature is far more complex than our 
economists have imagined. 

Here are a couple of pictures which show how “ Nun- 
quam” can paint :— 

Consider the lady nurse at the seat of war. Gentle, delicate, 
loving, and lovable, of high intelligence, of great beauty, 
young, refined, and educated, she leaves pleasure and home 
and ease, and all the pomps and flatteries of courts and 
assemblies, to labour amid peril and hardship and all the 
sickening and dreadful sounds and sights of the battle-field, 
the hospital, and the camp. Amid pestilence and blood, amid 
death and mutilation, you find her, calm and gentle and fear- 
less. Dressing loathsome wounds, soothing fevered heads, 
hearing the imprecations and the groans of delirious and sick 
men, always unselfish, always patient, always kind, with but 
one motive and that charity, without any crown or recompense 
of glory or reward—such is the lady nurse at the seat of war. 
It is a noble picture—is it not? Well, that is human nature. 

Consider now the outcast Jezebel of the London pavement. 
Fierce and cunning, and false and vile. Ghastly of visage 
under her paint and grease. <A creature debased below the 
level of the brutes, with the hate of a deyil in her soul and 
the fire of Hell in her eyes. Lewd of gesture, strident of 
voice, wanton of gaze; using language so foul as to shock the 
pot-house ruffian, and laughter whose sound makes the blood 
run cold. A dreadful spectre, sliameless, heartless, reckless, 
and horrible. A creature whose touch is contamination, whose 
words burn like a flame, whose leers and ogles make the soul 


sick. A creature living in drunkenness and filth. A moral 
blight. A beast of prey who has cast down many wounded, 


whose victims fill the lunatic ward and the morgue: a thief. 


> 


a liar, a hopeless, lost, degraded wretch, of whom it has been * 


well said, “ Her fect take hold of Hell; her house is the way 
to the grave, going down to the chamber of death.” It is an 
awful picture—is it not? But that is human nature. 


MAN STILL IN THE MAKING. 

So he proceeds, and after calling up a swift succession 
of similarly contrasted iiaages, he confronts us with “ the 
bloodless, soulless abortion of the political economist, and 
the ‘unit? of ‘ Society,’ whose purpose in life is to ‘ pro- 
duce,’ and whose only motive power is the ‘desire for 
gain.’ ” 

Avarice is not the chief motive of man. Human nature 
is not incapable of good. “ Men instinctively prefer light 
to darkness, love to hate, good to evil.” “Men will do 
good for its own sake; but they will not do evil except 
with the hope of gain.” Man is “a being risen from 
lower forms of life,” slowly working out his development 
—in an upward direction—and “ yet a long way from the 
summit” :— 

How far he is below the angels, how far above the brutes, in 
his pilgrimage is a matter for dispute. I believe that he is a 
great deal better than the Church and the economist suppose 
him to be; and that the greater part of what these superior 
persons call his “badness” is due to the conditions under 
which he lives, or in which he and his fathers haye been bred. 


PAY versus PRAISE. 

“ Love of approbation is a hundredfold a stronger force 
than greed.” Mr. Bradlaugh’s own unselfish career is 
cleverly turned against his dread of removing the in- 
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centive of personal gain; and Mr. Morley’s fear of 
barbarism resulting from the cessation of competition is 
held to rest on some such assumptions as 

that the greatest and noblest of the race are actuated by 
avarice, Which is not true. 

That the greatest and noblest of the race secure the most 
wealth. Which is not true... . 

What is the stock argument used against the payment of 
Members? . . . It is the argument that men of talent will serve 
the nation better for honour then for money ! 

I think that here I have them on the hip. This argument 
is used by the same men who fell us that Socialism would 
degrade the nation by abolishing the ineentive of gain. 

SERVICE THE TRUE REWARD. 

The best work is not done for pay :— 

In a healthy state of human feeling, to offer a hero money 
and vain titles would affront him as surely as offering a man 
a sugar-stick to eat or a baby’s rattle to play with. Virtue is 
its own reward. The artist’s reward is his success; his honour 
is his works. The true hero asks for service, not for pay. 

Is there any community as united and as effective as a 
fumily 2 The family is the soundest, the strongest, and the 
happiest kind of society, and next to that is the tribe of 
families. And why? Because all the relations of family life 
are carried on in direct opposition to the principles of political 
economy and the survival of the fittest. 

The shelter which the old theory of competition tries 
to find under the Darwinian doctrine of “ the struggle 
for existence” “ Nunquam” indignantly assails. “ Has 
the law of prey (he asks), which seems to be a natural 
and inevitable statute among the brutes, any right of 
jurisdiction in the courts of humanity?” The great 
(difference lies here—‘‘ man has reason, brutes have not.” 

THE SLAVERY OF INDIVIDUALISM. 

Mr. Spencer's taunt of “the coming slavery ” evokes 
this outburst :— 

Talk about slavery! Freedom of contract! Under your 
much-glorified freedom of contract, how many contracts are 
freely made? Under your vaunted liberty of the individual, 
how many individuals have any liberty at all? At this present 
day in this fine country the bulk of the people are slaves. They 
are slaves not to a wise, beneficient, and popular Government, 
but to a ring of greedy, grasping fools; a coterie of rich 
barbarians, who would boil down the last nightingale if they 
thought his bones would serve to dye yarn, who would choke 
up the last well if they had no place handy in which to shoot 
their alkali dust, and would cover the last rood of sward with 
ashes, if they thought there was no hope of grinding the said 
ashes with sewer slime to make mortar#or the people’s houses. 
“Can any one imagine a despotism more terrible” than the 
regulation of work by Government? I think so... . It is 
here, ready to my hand. 

THE PRICE OF LUXURY. 

After a gencrous reference of the failings of the poor 
to their sad environment, ‘“ Nunquam” passes severe 
sentence on the sin of the rich. He is especially stern on 
luxury :— 

Twenty-four millions of workers produce one thousand 
two hundred and fifty millions of wealth and give eight 
hundred millions of it to twelve millions of idlers and nou- 
producers. 

This means that each worker works one-third of his time 
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for himself, and two-thirds of his time for other people. . . 
Every article of luxury has to be paid for not in money, but in 
labour. Every glass of wine drunk by my lord, and every 
diamond star worn by my lady, has to be paid for with the 
sweat and the tears of the poorest of our people. I believe it 
is a literal fact that many of the artificial flowers worn at 
court are actually stained with the tears of the famished and 
exhausted girls who make them. 

But even if the present state of society is very much 
like Heil, young Socialists are warned not to identify 
Socialism with Heaven right off. It is not 
a dream of a nation of stained-glass angels, who never say 
damn, who always love their neighbours better than them- 
selves, and who never need to work unless they wish to . 

But certainly we should not sec a lot of big, fat, strong alder- 
men gorging turtle and champagne while frail girls worked 
sixteen hours a day on a diet of crusts and coffee. 

A warm defence of agitators who, “from Christ down- 
wards, have been the salt of the earth,” and a repudiation 
of the charges of venality and self-seeking, bring “ Nun- 
quam ” to insist on the need of sending only Labour or 
Socialistie candidates to Parliament, and of maintaining 
the rule “ No employers need apply.” Every man who 
votes for an employer is politically a blackleg. 

PLEA FOR CHARITY, MERCY, HUMILITY. 

The book concludes with an appeal to human chivalry, 
which nobly reveals the anthor :— 

Is it nothing to you, John Smith? Are you a citizen? Ar 
youaman? And will not strike a blow for the right ? 

The se common sights of the common streets, Jobn, are 
very terrible to me. To a man of a nervous temperament, at 
once thoughtful and imaginative, those sights must be 
terrible. The prostitute under the lamps, the baby beggar 
in the gutter, the broken pauper in his livery of shame, 
the weary worker stifling in his filthy slums, the wage slave 
toiling at his task, the sweater’s victim “sewing at once, with 
a double thread, a shroud as well as a shirt,” these ar 
dreadful, ghastly, shameful facts which long since seared 
themselves upon my heart 

All this sin, all this wretchedness, all this pain, in spite of 
the smiling fields and the laughing waters, under the awful 
and unsullied sky. And no remedy! 

These things I saw, and I knew that I was responsible as a 
man. Then I tried to find out the causes of the wrong and 
the remedy therefér.’. “t has taken me some years, John, But 
I think [ understand it now, and I want you to understand it 
and to help in your turn to teach the truth to others. 

Sometimes while I have been writing these letters I have 
felt very bitter and very angry. ... But I have thought better 
of it. Looking back now I remember my own weakness, folly, 
cowardice. I have no heart to scorn or censure other men 
Charity, John, merey, John, humility, John. We are poor 
creatures, all of us. 

So here is “Merrie England”; the earnest though weak 
effort of this poor clod of wayward marl, this little pinch of 
valiant dust. If it does good—well; if not—well. I will try 
again. 

The foregoing account of “ Merrie England ” is, it wil 
have been seen, limited to the exposition or descriptior 
of its contents, Criticism of the economic validity of its 
principles would involve a thoroughgoing examination 03 
popular Socialism, which would here be out of place. 
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EAR MR. SMURTHWAYT—Again [ send you an 
unusually large parcel. The truth is, there ‘has 
been so much published that you would not care 

to miss, seeing that I have had to choose between leaving 
something out, for whose omission you might blame me, 


and slightly exceeding the ‘sum you told me to spend 


every month on your behalf. But my bookseller tells 
me, and-his list will show you, that the: books which 
have been selling best are either distinctively Christ- 
mas - books, or are volumes which have been out 
for some weeks. The “ Baron Munchausen ” men- 
tioned is, of course, that pleasant reissue which we 
owe to the enterprise of Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen, a 
comparatively recent firm, whose new editions are earning 
them an excellent reputation; and Mr. Henty’s “ When 
London Burned” is only another of the historical stories 
which he evolves—two or three every season—for the 
delectation of his “dear lads,” as he chooses to call the 
boys for whom he writes. Then the “ Life and Letters of 
Erasmus ” is a cheap edition of the last book, alas! of Mr. 
Froude’s to appear during bis lifetime, and owes much 
of its popularity, no doubt, to that fact. In the same 
way I learn that Mr. Stevenson’s sudden death has 
doubled and trebled the demand for all his work. Espe- 
cially is the Edinburgh edition sought after; but as the 
whole edition was, I believe, subscribed for before the 
first volume appeared, the people who put off ordering 
sets. have been disappointed. In the parcel, however, 
you will find your second volume: it was published 
within a few hours of the sad news reaching England. 
As you will see, it contains what most critics consider 
his best work, judged from the literary point of view— 
‘An Inland Voyage” and “Travels With a Donkey in 
the Cevennes” (this last prefaced by the dedication in 
which it is odd that Mr. Stevenson, the most careful of 
eraftsmen, should allow himself unintentionally to liken 
an estimable friend to the beast of burden whose name is 
enshrined in his title). The success of “Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush” is gratifying, for of its sort it is a 
sterling book. But it is rather unusual that the fashion 
which Mr. Barrie created with “ A Window in Thrums” 
should have continued for so long a period. What with 
Mr. Batrie, Mr. Crockett, and Mr. Maclaren, this par- 
ticular kind of Scotch fiction is in danger of being over- 
done,—to say nothing of the writers who have used the 
same method on English and Irish material. But here 
is the usual list of “ volumes most in demand ” :— 
The Surprising Adventures of Baron Munchausen. 
. More Memories : being Thoughts about England Spoken in 


America.. By Dean Hole: 

When London Burned: a Story of Restoration Times and 
the Great Fire. By G. A. Henty. 

The Use of Life. By Sir John Lubbock. 

Life and Letters of Erasmus. By James Anthony Froude. 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. ‘By Ian Maclaren. 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s Works: the Edinburgh Edition. 

Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by Mary C. 
Church. 

Odes and Other Poems. By William Watson. 

The end of the year certainly produced two very re- 
markable volumes of verse—Mr. Davidson’s “ Ballads and 
Songs,” which I sent in December, and Mr. William Wat- 
son’s “Odes and Other Poems,” which I send now. 
Most of the numbers this last contains, however, are 
unlikely to be new to you: like myself you will have 
read them on their original appearance in the Spectator, 


the Yellow Book, and the Daily Chronicle. But they have 
that quality of endurable verse which allows a re-reading 
and again a re-reading only to add to our appreciation, 


You will agree with me that there is hardly a serious F 


piece in the volume but has the true, authentic, the great 
note. And to the clearness, the sanity of concepti in 
which is one of the strongest characteristics of Mir. 
Watson’s verse is wedded an unusual perfection of for: ; 
never an epithet but is rightly fitted ; and each line rinvs 
true, the product of a scrupulous ear. What, for 
instance, could be finer than the following, the third of 
three sonnets on ‘“‘ The World in Armour ” ?:— 
A moment’s fantasy, the vision came 
Of Europe dipped in fiery death, and so 
Mounting re-born, with vestal limbs aglow, 
Splendid and fragrant from her bath of flame. 
It fleeted; and a phantom without name, 
Sightless, dismembered, terrible, said: “ Lo, 
Tam that ravished Europe men shall know 
After the morn of blood and night of shame.” 
The spectre passed, and I beheld alone 
Lhe Europe of the present, as she stands, 
Powerless from terror of her own vast power, 
*Neath novel stars, beside a brink unknown; 
And round her the sad Kings, with sleepless hands, 
Piling the faggots, hour by doomful hour. 


Mr. Watson’s volume has not the novelty which on 
found in Mr. Davidson’s. He is no poet of revolt, bu! 
the lineal descendant of Tennyson, of Wordsworth, ani! 
of Milton. His work is dignified and thoughtful rather 
than passionate. ‘He has carried on a great tradition 
almost faultlessly ” someone has said in a review whicl, 
although enthusiastic, denied to him the highest prais: 
in that he has set no new fashion, has inaugurated 
no new poetic era. But, as Mr. Watson says in hi: 
beautiful ode to Mr. A. C. Benson :— 

“ ,.. if our lute obey 
A mode of yesterday, 

’Tis that we deem ’twill prove to-morrow’s mode as well;” 
and he may well afford to disregard those to whom the 
old forms, the old traditions prove unsatisfying, when li 
can boast so large a mastery of the great modes which he 
has inherited. 

Biography figures, as you will see, somewhat largely in 
the parcel. Richard Owen, Charles Bradlaugh, Mrs. Craven, 
Whittier: each have their two volumes; while Mr. Charles 
Lowe compresses his “ Alexander IIT. of Russia” into a 
single volume. Of Charles Bradlargh I need not speak. 
A doughty fighting man, whose like we shall not soon 
see again, has received loving canonisation by a daughter’s 
pen. He was one of the makers of the new England in 
which we live, whose works do follow him. The two 
volumes are closely printed, but how much they leave 
untold!. Mrs, Craven was a fighter of another sort. 
Mrs. Bishop tells the life story of the cleverest Catholic 
woman Europe has produced this century with enthu- 
siastic homage. The author of ‘Le Récit d’une 
Sceur” unites to faith, hope and charity, wit, tact 
and good sense. She was a modern saint in a world 
of drawing-rooms and boudoirs. She was a woman 
of letters and of devotion. Uniting French lucidity 
with English common sense and Irish devotion, Mrs. 

Bishop had a congenial subject, and in her pleasant and 

fluent narrative Mrs. Craven’s letters are embedded like 

apples of gold in pictures of silver. As for “ The Life of 
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* Professor Owen,” it is based on his correspondence, his 
own diaries and those of his wife, by his grandson, the 
Rev. Richard Owen, who is able to add to his own work 
a chapter by Professor Huxley. You will see that the 
volumes are illustrated. Mr. Pickard’s “ Life and Letters 
of John Greenleaf Whittier” is also illustrated. It is an 
important subject, and I think you will find both volumes 
exceedingly interesting. 

Mr. Charles Lowe’s thick volume tells the story of the 
reign of the great Emperor of Peace. It is journalism 
rather than history, but good of its kind and smart 
withal. Miss Willard’s autobiography, “ My Happy Half 
Century,” is a condensation, rewritten and brought up to 
date, of the remarkable career of a remarkable woman, as 
well known in the Old World as the New. 

The two handsome volumes in which Miss Belloc and 
Miss Shedlock have Englished and edited the letters 
and journals of Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, have 
attracted much notice, not without cause, To be ad- 
mitted to the confidences of the cleverest, wittiest, most 
audacious men of letters in the modern world, to see them 
in their undress, yet to hear them at their best, to catch 
vivid realistic glimpses of the great whirling world of Paris— 
that is what is afforded to all those who read these volumes, 
and to that they will owe their success. The compilers 
being as much French as English, have here and there left 
more than the necessary French idiom to survive transla- 
tion; but that adds to the piquancy of the work. The 
Goncourts were not men of heroic dimensions, except in 
each other’s eyes; but they gossipped well, knew every body, 
and kept a journal in which there is much gay humour, 
mingled with many profound and subtle observations. 
Hence the popularity of their diaries, and the favour with 
which this English version has been received. <A 
volume which you will read at the same time is Mr, 
Sherard’s bright ‘‘ Alphonse Daudet: a Biographical and 
Critical Study,” a work similar in scope and intention to 
his study of Emile Zola, which I believe you have. For 
those who care for the literary life and for literary gossip, 
and who have any knowledge at all of modern French 
literature, a more fascinating book could not be. Mr. 
Sherard has been admitted to M. Daudet’s intimacy, 
and he has written a book of the liveliest kind and 
interesting and valuable to all those to whom literature 
is a cherished future. You will particularly like the 
account of Daudet’s early struggles, his Bohemian days, 
before he gained the affluence and the ill health which 
have been with him in these later years. Three other 
volumes of biographical and anecdotal interest are Dean 
Hole’s “ More Memories ”—chapters made up of American 
lectures, and full of the humour and kindliness and 
wealth of story which Dean Hole has taught us to 
associate with his name; “ The Life and Letters of Dean 
Church,” edited by his daughter, and prefaced by the 
Dean of Christchurch; and “ A. K. H. B’s” “St. Andrews 
and Elsewhere: Glimpses of Some Gone and of Things 
Left,” which is full of interest. 

“The Vagabonds” ig the most important, as it is, 
perhaps, the most’satisfying of the new novels I have to 
send. Since the appearance some years ago of “ A Village 
Tragedy,” that powerful rural study which had so inte- 
resting a success, Mrs. Woods, its author, has given us 
but one book, “ Esther Vanhomrigh,” and that of an 
entirely different kind from her first. Now again she 
appears as a realist. “The Vagabonds” is a study 
of English tent life—of the life of the members 
of circus and menagerie. One gets a_ picture of 
this miniature world such as no other writer has given 
us, and the semi-tragedy, the pathetic drama which is 
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enacted by the half dozen characters has all the advan- 
tage of perfectly realised atmosphere. The characters, 
too, are good: Joey, the clown, its hero, has’ always 
the sympathy and comprehension of the reader, his 
passionate scene with Jane, the little acrobat, being one 
of the most powerful and harrowing in recent fiction. 
Elsewhere, perhaps, Mrs. Woods has not a complete grip 
of her subject, interesting though her story is, and that 
perhaps is what gives the book something of the aspect of 
one of the characteristic productions of the S.P.C.K. 
There is no lack of other fiction in the box to solace 
your lighter moments. First and foremost comes 
‘“‘Discords,” the second book of “George Egerton,” the 
author of “ Keynotes,” and, like that volume, in the 
Keynotes Series. ‘ Discords” has, of course, none of the 
novelty which distinguished its predecessor, but it has 
most of its qualities—refined, but not, I think, intensified. 
But here again is the note of frustrate and outraged sex, 
the same impatienc: with the male, the same repetition 
of the atmosphere of ‘‘awakened sexual instinet.” 
Woman, you will see, is still “the flower of humanity,” 
man “but the accessory.” Woman’s “ maternity lifts 
her above him every time. Man hasn’t kept the race 
going; the burden of the centuries has lain on the 
women. He has fought, and drunk, and rioted, lusted 
and satisfied himself, whilst she has rocked the cradle 
and ruled the world, borne the sacred burden of her 
motherhood, carried in trust the future of the races.” 
From which short passage you will see that “ George 
Egerton’s ” point of view hasn’t changed, But still mueh 
of her book is dull—the second story particularly, which, 
were it not for the rhapsody of the poet who has sought 
for justice and right, might well be left unread. In many 
pages the prostitute is central figure, the reason ot 
much writing; once we are given a sordid police court 
tragedy; in “ Virgin Soil” we have a daughter reproach- 
ing her mother with sending her a bride, innocent of 
what Mr. Davidson calls “ life’s great meaning,” into the 
arms of a sensual and remorseless libertine. But I do 
not like “George Egerton’s” style: it is too nervous, too 
little in the ordinary convention. Arother volume of the 
same series, with faults of style not unsimilar, aud in 
itself morbid and somewhat shapeless, is “ A Child of the 
Age,” by Francis Adams, the young poet whose untimely 
death caused so much grief to his admirers some months 
ago. This story is a revision, much rewritten, of “Leicester, 
an Autobiography,” for which his friends expressed such 
enthusiasm. But its excellences are those of promise. A& 
a study of a certain temperament through boyhood and 
early manhood, it has interest but not power. But it 
is too long. ‘“‘Name this Child: a Story of Two,” is 
another book of much the same kind, evidently the work 
of a young writer who has studied Mr. Meredith not 
wisely but too well. It is fatiguing and irritating, 
but as a study of certain problems connected with 
the baptismal rite, and others, and as the _first 
production of an author who may yet do something 
important, I advise you to read it. And, of course, you 


will read Mr. George Gissing’s latest contribution 
(in three volumes) to his study of lower and middle 
class life in London. This time his seene 
is mainly in the villas of Camberwell, and most of 


his story and his characters are sordid and depressing. 


3ut there is salvation at. the end: and, after all; 
Mr. Gissing is always interesting. And he is as 
realistic as he ean _ be. He seems to work ftom 


“documents.” Some day the reading public will wake 
up to find they have an English Zola in Mr. Gissing. 
At present he appears neglected. Next, perhaps, you 
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will light upon two books by established favourites (I 
have not sent Mr. Clark Russell’s “ Good Ship ‘ Mohoek,’” 
because, for once, his hand has lost its cunning: the 
book is dull, and the conclusion is surprisingly inept); Mr. 
Bret Harte’s “ Bell-ringer of Angels,” a collection of short 
stories, and “His Vanished Star,” by “ Charles Egbert 
Oraddock,” the author of that fine American novel “ The 
Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains.” 

There are a few other volumes of: fiction, one of which 
at least, Mr. Frederick Wedmore’s “ English Episodes,” 
has a literary importance. It is the shortest of books, 
containing but five very brief stories, but all written 
consciously, and in a style which, laboured though it 
sometimes is, makes it pleasant reading. Of the short 
story of quiet character, as contrasted with that of character 
and-lively incident, perhaps Mr. Wedmore is the most 
successful writer we have. And he improves. You will 
aeree, I think, that this collection is better than “ Renun- 
ciations,” its forerunner. There is a charm and peaceful 
simplicity about the book very refreshing: in these 
days when fiction is divided into the hostile camps of 
somewhat morbid psychology and adventurous romance: 
For the rest, if you care for the weird, the horrible, you 
will like “ Aut Diabolus aut Nihil,” a collection of short 
stories in which the supernatural plays the chief part. 
In the title story, for instance, Satan himsclf’ appears 
in modern Paris to a company of his worshippers. 
‘Of the other tales, “A Kiss of Judas” is the most 
impressive. But the truth is, neither here nor else- 
where does “ X. L.” know how to tell a story. He doesn’t 
make the best use of his materials. Among the other 
volumes is a pretty little pocket co!lection—published at a 
shilling—of “ Weird Tales by American Writers ’—Poe, 
Hawthorne, Irving, and others. An etchel portrait of 
Washington Irving serves as frontispiece. Volumes in 
the same series I sen are “ Love Tales from the German ; ” 
* English Jestsand Anccdotes;” and a reprint of Hawkes 
worth’s stories as they appeared in Leigh Hunt’s well- 
known collection of “ Classic Tales, Serious and Lively.” 
Then there is a new book of short stories by Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett, “The Captain’s Youngest,” and yet a new book 
by Dr. Gordon Stables, illustrated by Mr. Harrison Weir, 
“ Shireen and Her Friends : Pages in the Life of a Persian 
Cat,"—a cat’s autobiography, in fact. 

In poetry and the drama there is one book I send you 
which is of the first importance. Seeing that it is a new 
splay by Ibsen, you are likely to read it before anything 
else. . Judged as an actable drama, I dare say it is dis- 
appointing : the idea is not dramatic. But as a play to 
read I found “ Little Eyolf” profoundly interesting. In 
its: revelation of the -bottom facts of modern human 
life, its unflinching exposure of the real truth of the 
natures with which it deals, it stands with the rest 
of its creator’s work. But it is far simpler and 


-easier of comprehension than “The Master Builder,” 


and on-far less strenuous and polemical a level than 
most of its predecessors. Mr. William Archer, you 
will see, translates the play ; and it has for a frontispiece 
a collotype reproduction of a recent portrait of Ibsen. 
In the same way, and in similar form, Mr. Archer gives 
us a translation (with a critical introduction by himself) 
of Gerhart Hauptmann’s drama, “ Hannele: a Dream- 
Poem.” Here the frontispiece isa portrait of Hauptmann. 
And to the Norwegian drama in “ Little Eyolf” and the 
German drama in “Hannele,” I thought it as well to 
add an English drama. in the shape of Mr, Pinero’s 
comedy, “ The Weaker Sex,” the latest of his plays to be 
published in book form. Besides Mr. Watson’s book 


I have no volume of original verse to send but Miss Kate 
Freeligrath Kroecker’s volume of verse translations. “ A 
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Century of German Lyrics” is as successful and as in- 


teresting as verse translation of its sort ever is; and thu 


same can be said for a cheap but comely little volume, 
* Songs of Zion by Hebrew Singers of Medizeval Times,’ 
translated into English verse by Mrs, Henry Butler. 

I send but one volume of history—a new volume of thi 
excellent Story of the Nations Series, “ The Crusades: th 
Story of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem,” by Mr. ‘I’. A 
Archer and Mr.C.L. Kingsford. The illustrations are good 
But another volume which will have an historical signifi 
cance hereafter is the collection of Mr. Edmund Garrett’s 
recent articles on Theosophy in the Westininster Guzette 
under the title of “Isis very much Unveiled: being th: 
Story of the Great Mahatma Hoax.” 

In literary criticism I have nothing to send but Mr. 
Swinburne’s new collection of critical essays. But the 
interest of every page of “Studies in Prose and Poetry 
makes it a host in itself. Wilkie Collins of the sensation 
novels, and Webster of the tragedies, Whitman and Victor 
Hugo and Jowett: these, and others, are Mr. Swinburne’: 
subjects, and although he will alike astonish you witl 
the generosity of his praise and the virulence of his abuse 
yet the book shows no falling off in his power of criticism 
and is as interesting and valuable as any of its simila: 
predecessors. And Mr. Swinburne writes such good 
such hearty prose! 

Theology and religion produces nothing more impor 
tant than a volume of sermons I enclose, ‘ Life Here an 
Hereafter,” preached by Canon Malcolm MacColl in Ripor 
Cathedral aud elsewhere. They deal with live topics 
The Canon is a journalist in a cassock, and you will b 
interested by his speculations as to the future life 
Another book, a volume of sermons of another kind, i: 
“Essays by Joseph Mazzini,” most of which are trans 
lated for the first time by Mr. Thomas Olley. Mazzini 
was one of the prophets of the age, and this and Canoi 
MacColl’s are two of the prophetic books of the nineteent! 
century. Other books of religion and theologica 
interest are “The Gospel of the Better Hope and 
Other Pages for Religious Enquirers,” a Unitarian publi 
cation by Mr. John Page Hopps and others; “ Religion i: 
Common Life; or, Topics of the Day Regarded from : 
Christian Standpoint,” a collection of sermons by variou 
preachers; Mr. Worley’s “Catholic Revival of the 
Nineteenth Century”; a little series of ‘“ Children’s 
Services, with Hymns and Songs,” edited by the Rev. A 
W. Oxford; and the new volume of the Guild Text-Book 
Series, Dr. Grant’s “ Religions of the World in Relation 
to Christianity,” a cheap sixpennyworth. 

In travel, the most interesting book of its kind is 
Captain Donovan’s “ With Wilson in Matabeleland; or 
Sport and War in Zambesia,” which has the advantage o/ 
illustrations and a map—advantages which are also ini 
another entertaining volume of travel which your boy: 
particularly will enjoy. I refer to Mr. Hugh Callan’s 
narrative of a bicycle journey “ From the Clyde to th 
Jordan.” Another book of African interest is the Rey 
R. P. Ashe’s “ Chronicles of Uganda.” At this momen: 
a description of China by a Chinaman is particularly 
interesting, and such is Tcheng-ki-Tong’s “ Chin-Chin ; 
or, The Chinaman at Home,” an unambitious but 
successful account. And here I should mention that 
T enclose you the new edition of ‘‘ Murray’s Handbook to 
Rome and its Environs,” edited by the Rey. H. W. Pullen 
not so much because it is one of the best guide-books 1 


have seen, but because it has other important features of 


constant interest. For instance, it contains papers 01 
“Classical Antiquities’ by Professer Lanciani and by 
Dr. A. &. Murray, and on the picture galleries by Si: 
A. Henry Layard. 
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“THE SPLENDID PAUPERS.” 


THE EFFECT OF THE FALL IN PRICES ON RURAL LIFE. 

HE question raised by “'The Splendid Paupers” as to 
the possible supersession of the landed aristocracy 
by a new plutocracy was much discussed last 


month. Mr. James Lowther declares that tenant farmers 
in Norfolk alone have lost six millions of capital owing 
to the fall in prices, while landlords have lost no less 
than thirty millions. On the other hand, the Daily 
Chronicle, and the Nadical press generally, scouts the 
idea that there is any substance in the ery of a “stone- 
broke’ aristocracy. The Westminster Gazette maintains that 
what the peers have lost on the land they have gained in 
the growth of the value of their 
town land, and in the develop- 
ment of minerals. It is rather 
odd that with so friendly a lead 
given to the impoverished land- 
lords they should be indifferent 
to the defence of their own posi- 


tion. We shall hear plenty of 
outery afterwards—when it is 
too late. 

The Westminste rr Gazell havy- 


ing questioned the acenracy of 
the facts on which “The Splen- 
did Paupers” was based, I ad- 
dressed the following letter to 
the editor of that journal: 

Your reviewer in his friendly 
criticism of my Christmas story 
denies my dilemma and disputes 
my facts. About the dilemma I 
do not care to say anything, as 
Wilkes when he marries Lady 
nid escapes from it on the Bel- 
sover estates in a way which [hope 
satisfies your requirements. But 
the facts are much more iniportant 
—so important that I aja very glad 
you have raised the question, which 
I hope may be thrashed out tho- 
roughly in your columns, You 
say — 

“ When Sterling or another main- 
tains that ceonomic rent had va- 
nished in England he (the radical 
eritic) would have required better proof of that proposition 
than the few seattered instauces which are given him.” 


From the Westmins!¢ 


See Mr. Steaid’s * 


Apo pos 
a sable cl 


He would also have pointed to the increase of urban and 
suburban values and the working of minerals, and have 
remarked that landlords, on their own showing, on half-a- 
dozen occasions had been more desperately ruined than they 
are now. 

To clear the way to the pith and marrow of the question, 
let us admit your points. Men who cried “ Wolf!” prema- 
turely pay the penalty of being disbelieved when the real wolf 
appears, and no one in © The Splendid Panpers ” ever denied 
the growth of urban values or in mineral royalties. 

What I asserted was this, if I may quote the exact words 
which [ put into Lord Eastwell’s mouth :— 

“Tf you take the southern and eastern counties of England, 
you will find that purely agricultural land has no rental value 
at all. In short, agricultural land in Nngland at this present 
moment has sunk to prairie value. If you take any estate in 
these eastern counties and go into matters carefully, you will 
find that what is nominally called rent is nothing less than 
interest on capital outlay by the landlord.” 





* Budget.) 

AN EXCHANGE. 
“<T wouldn’t mind swapping the pauper for the splendour.”— 
’s * Splendid Paupers.” 
of the publication of the fact that Lady Warwick had 
e cloak given her as a wedding present value! at £su0. 


The question raised by your reviewer is whether this is true or 
whether it is not 

You want better proof than “a few scattered instanees.” 
But when the evidence is voluminous you must be content 
with samples, and if the sampling is fairly done it is not fair 
to dismiss the samp sas “a few scattered instances.” I think 
that you will find, if you take the trouble to make independent 
and confidential i | liries, that [1 not overstated the case. 
From the nature of the question it is impossible for me to give 


you for publication the 1 5 my informants, but I do not 
hesitate to communicate them to you in confidence, feeling 
sure that you will confirm my ent that my witn sses 
iid not be of higher standing, of 
more unimpeachable good faith, or 
of ereater weight in public estima- 

tion. 
My first witness is a Liberal 
peer, Who owns land in three Eng- 


hires and in one Seotch 
He is happily not one of 
| panpers, as his in- 
no way dependent upon 
ll of his agricultural 
id to me, on reading 
f Warwick's deserip- 
esent positic nof the 


li is absolutely true. The rent 

I ient nowadays to keep 

yp. From only one of 

» I receive any bal- 

tis small. From on 

which has a nominal rent- 

re ~ 12.000, last year I not only 
lid t reeeive a penny—I had to 
ui down a cheque from London 
£6,000 to meet the defieit. The 
< reciation of landed property ha 

2 cone so far that if you were to offer 
fDecember 28, 1894. me at this moment as a free gift an 

with a nominal rent-roll of 
£100,000, [ should refuse it with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. | 
would cost more than £100,000 t 

keep the estate up.” 


estat 


My second witness is an earl 
eastern counties, who with 
his father has expended in eash out of pocket on the improve- 
ment of the estates close upon a million sterling. Had 
they put it into Consols it would have brought them in about 
£30,000 per annum. Th is now bringing them in 
£25,090, or less than 24 per cent. on money invested in improy 
ments, leaving nothing at all for the rental of the land. 

My third witness is a well-known Liberal peer in the West « 
England. Last year the net rental of the estate was £1,509". 
The expenditure was £10,000, or a net loss of £8,500. 

My fourth is a prominent Conservative nobleman who has 
land in the North-East, in Kent, and in the Midlands. H- 
said, ** You can see my books and judge foy yourself. The fail 
in prices has eaten away all rents, and is now encroaching 
upon interest on capital invested in improvements. It is 
curious position to have land that vields an annual deficit and 
to have to make reductions of rent on that.” 

My fifth is a popular and philanthropic peer who lets his 
country seat and still has to spend £2,000 a year in | ing 
the place up. 

The sixth and last instance that I shall quote is that o 
Duke of Devonshire’s Chatsworth estate, which costs £21,0)) 
and brings in £12,000 a year. 
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Lady Warwick’s testimony you have already quoted, and 
noted, in “deadly parallel” the “splendour” which makes 
“paupers” of the class when they are unfortunate enough to 
possess neither ground rents nor royaltics. For those unhappy 
peers who are exclusively dependent upon the vanished rent 
of agricultural land it is not a question to-day, with wheat at 
182, per quarter, of sable cloaks costing £800. It is, alas, too 
eften a question of bread and cheese, without any visible 
wherewithal with which to pay baker and cheesemonger. 

If this be so—not universally, of course, but to any large 
extent—then I take it you would not be prepared to advocate 
any increase of taxation on landed property, and perhaps you 
might even be disposed to advocate some such reform in local 
taxation as would give the landowner that relief to which even 
Mr. H. H. Fowler admits he is entitled. 

To this he appended the following footnote :— 

[Our Reviewer still wants further explanations, e.g.— 

(1) What is meant by “ capital outlay”? The landlord who 
reckoned up all that “he and his father” had spent upon 
manuring, fencing, draining, ete., could no doubt bring out the 
sum as Mr. Stead declares, if he took a sufficiently long period. 
Any man-of business might similarly take his annual expendi- 
ture over a series of years and prove his profits to be infinite- 
simal. 

(2) What is meant by “ keeping an estate up”? Because 
an estate kept in large part as a, park or home farm does not 
produce enough to support a palace, and perhaps a pack of 
hounds, is it therefore to be:regarded as a “ business loss” ? 
PThus— Hast 

(3) When the Duke of Devonshire’s Chatsworth estate is 
said to cost £21,000, and brings in £12,000, does the £21,000 
include the £4,000 on..repairing -eonservatories, which Mr. 
Stead -tells us the Duke. has ,recently expended “for the 
benefit of his neighbours ” ? a2 

(4) Is it fair to take an. estate which a-wealthy nobleman 
keeps for pleasure or pride and quote its failure to-bring in a 
* profit” as an example of “splendid pauporism,”’thongh it is 
well known that the same, noblemafvhas other large estates of 
the most lucrative nature:? ‘ 

(5) Does Mr: Stead deny that if landed property is taken as 
a° whole, urban with agricultural, its value has enormously 
increased during the last’ titty yéars, to the enrichment of 
What is ordinarily knowh.-as. the landlord class ? 

(6) Supposing Mr. Stead’s facts were gencrally true, would 
it not be argument for otlier men» and other’ methods ?— 
Ev. W.G.] 

To that I again replied as follows :— 

I gladly supply your Reviewer with further explanation, 
although [ would much rather that you would employ his 
talents in making an independent investigation into this 
important subject. 

1. “ By capital outlay is meant.” the sums of money which 
from year to year.are expended in building, draining, fencing, 
ete. They correspond to money entered to capital account, on 
which business men expect their, business to make them a 
return. Irish landlords of: the typical kind, who make. no 
improvements, have no such capital outlay.; If, instead of 
investing their .rents in improving their land, the peers in 
question had put it into Consols, the interest on that invest- 
inent would have been more than their present rental, and 
their income would not have been regarded as the legitimate 
prey of the “incisor teeth of predatory Radicalism.” 

2. What is meant by keeping an estate up is the expenditure 
of such sums as are, and as have been, regarded by landlords 
and tenants alike as necessary to the due discharge of the 
duties of landed ownership. .'This does not necessarily involve 
the maintenance of a country house or of a pack of hounds. 
In some cases it may, in others it may not. These charges 
are often borne ungrudgingly in deferénee to’ family tradition 
smd jocal sentiment. Ido not deny that if you put your Nard- 
fisted plutocrat into possession of the noble’s estate, he may 
cconomise, and probably will, wherever his predecessor spent 
anything forsthe benetit of his neighbours. Mr. Astor, for 


instance, may have economiscd on. the’ salirics cf gatekeepers 
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since he shut the public out of Clevedon, but that can hardly 
be regarded as a gain to the countryside. But even when the 
charges for country houses and packs of hounds are deducted 
from the bill for up-keep, it is unfortunately too true that 
many agricultural estates with wheat at 18s, a quarter do not 
pay the cost of their maintenance. 

3. The annual expenditure at Chatsworth does not, I under- 
stand, include the exceptional outlay on the conservatory. Ti 
the Duke had been guided by his own financial interests, and 
had followed the advice of his agents, he would not have spent 
£5000 in reglazing the famous palm-house, But the Chatsworth 
conservatory is one of the costly —but much-renowned— White 
Elephants of the estate, and so it is being renewed, not, as I 
said, so much for the benetit of his neighbours, as for the 
pleasure and curiosity of tourists and sightsecrs from all parts 
of the world. 

4. Ido not know any nobleman owning agricultural estates 
which are of the most lucrative nature. The only wealthy 
nobleman whose case I quoted has not, so far as I know, any 
agricultural land that is at this moment paying more than 
24 per cent. on capital sunk in permanent improv-ments. 

5. T have never said a word about urban property, except to 
admit its increase in value, and to lament that the munici- 
palities could not profit by the unearned increment which now 
goes to the ground landlords. But what has that to do with 
the question whether or not rent has practically disappeared 
on agricultural land in many parts of England ? 

6. [ have no objection to such m conclusion. I only ask that 
before you gaily sanction the extinction of an old order you will 
be good enough to let us see * the other men and other methods ” 
that you would put in their place. If the “other man” is to 
be Ping Yang Yaloo, or even Mr. W. Waldorf Astor, [ confess 
I think “ the old is better.” 

There the controversy was allowed to remain. Mr- 
Fletcher, of the Daily Chronicle, roundly denies that there 
is any land that is unlettable. No such county as Blank- 
shire exists, so he thinks that agriculture is the most 
promising field for the investment. of brains and capital. 

In view of this great difference of opinion, I thought 
it well.to ask .some of my correspondents who are 
interested in tlre state of the country at the close of 
the century, to send some brief reports as to the actual 
state of the case in their districts as regards the question 
at issue, ie 

The following are the first instalment of their replies. 
The questions asked were two—- 

(1) Has the agricultural depression produced in. your 
neighbourhood any change in the way in which 
the country houses of the landed aristocracy 
have been kept up ? 

(2) Do the landed proprietors in your neighbourhood 
permit the public access to their parks, picture 
galleries, treasure-houses, ete., regarding them- 
selves, in short, as if they held them as trustees 
for the public ? 

It will be scen from the first result of this inquiry that 
so far as it appears to the observer in the Northern and 
Midland Counties the depression has not made much 
change. ‘The depression has struck these counties least, 
and so far the plutocrat has not superseded the aristocrat. 
The replies of my correspondents give an interesting and 
authentic picture of the relations between the peers and 
the people in some important sections of the United 
Kingdom. There is room for improvement no doubt. 

sut on the whole it is not an unpleasant picture. 

Any of my readers who may have any information to 
communicate on this subject are requested to let me hear 
from them before the 31st inst. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND. 


From a Correspondent at Alnwick. 


The agricultural depression has not affected Northumberland 
Tam not aware of any farms in this neighbourhood 


very much. 
being unlet. Always when a tenaney on the Duke’s estat: 
becomes vacant there are numerous applicants for the farm. 


Wheat is little grown about here, consequently the feeders of 


eattle and sheep have not suffered to the same extent as the 
corn-erowing arable farmer. Women are largely empl ve lin 
the fields, but on the whole. [ believe the agricultural labourer 
of Northumberland (and Yorkshire N. Ro) is « superior and 
hetter-paid workman than in any other county in England. — I 
am not aware that any change has taken place in the way in 
which the country houses of the Duke of Nortitmberland 
have been kept up. Access to the parks here is obtained by uny 
one Without difficulty. Until recent years the parks were open to 
the public on Thursdays and Sundays after | o'clock without 
restraint. Permission must now be obtained from the Estates 
Office, but admission tickets, cither for the day or season, «are 
freely granted to all applicants. On Sundays the parks appear 
to be more «a public promenade and reercation-ground than 
private Ducal plea- 
sure grounds. That 
portion of the Park 
immediately — con- 
nected with the 
Castle can, how- 
ever, only be seen 
by tickets during 
the absence of the 
family. The gar- 
de Ds also can be 
een by ticket on 
every day in the 
week when the 
Duke is away, and 
during his resi- 
dence at the Castle 
they are thrown 
open to the publie 
every Thursday. 
The Baileys, ar- 
moury, dungeons, 
and other portions 
of the Castle ean 
be viewed all the 
year round, but the 
interiorof the Castle 
is never shown to 
Visitors or stran- 
gers. You will kuow that the ruins of Warkworth Castle are 
always open to the publie. 





ALNWICK CASTLE AND PARK, 


Mr. George Rowell, 100, Pilgrim Street, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 


(1) The agricultural depression docs not seem to have 
affected the North of England (I mean thereby the counties of 
Northumberland and Durham) nearly so much as the south. 
There is no land (to speak of) out of occupation, and the 
farmers seem fairly prosperous. Labourers’ wages (whieh are 
notoriously high) have not been diminished. There has been 
no observable change in the way country houses are kept up, 
but many, if not most, of the gentry are interested in other 
industries than agriculture. The only well-known house I 
know of being empty is Beaufort Castle, but I understand 
that other reasons than the depression in agriculture account 
for that. 

(2) The local landed proprietors are, in my opinion, very 
generous in the access they give to their show-places, when 
they have anything to show. Access to Alnwick Castle, 
its museum, gardens, and magnificence of parks, can 
be had for the asking. Cragside (Lord Armstrong’s) is 
open freely once a week, The Chesters (Mr. N. G. Clayton's), 
with its Roman camp and bridge, may be scen twice a 
week. Chillingham (Lord Tankerville’s), Callabey Castle and 
youseum (Major Brown’s), Raby Castle, Lumley Castle, Wyn- 
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yard, Wallington are easily accessible. The owners of all 
these place s actas if they were trustees for the publie, but 
whether they consider themselves as such is another question 
Whether Mr. Stead would class Lord Armstrong and Mr. 
Clayton as aristocrats on plutocrats [ cannot Say They eer- 
tainly both of them ende avour to act atter the best traditions 
of the landed aristocracy, 

By another Corre epoudent 

Lagree with Mr. Rowell in most of his remarks, but 

omits to mention the 


he 
many halls and mansions whieh be- 
longed to the © gentry ” (as distinguished from the “ nobility”) 
These are now largely occupied by wealthy coal-owners, 
merchants, and tradespeople, and are , 


treated as private resi- 
dences ; 


Tinean as on+ acts with respect to an ordinary town 
house without special treasures or historie assoeiations 
Whether the “gentry ” ever considered 


L themselves trustees 
for the public benetit is an open question; but there is no 


doubt at all that they have felt the agricultural ds pression 
severely > IN MANY Cases estates have bee n le used or sold from 
sheer lack of income to meet expenditure. Many denes, 
woods, cte., once open to thy public are now closed because of 
the wholesale re- 
moval of ferns, 
tlower- roots, and 
cven of young trees: 
but, for the most 
part, [ think one 
may say that. the 
landow ne rs allow 
it liberal use of 
their parks, ete. 
The leascholders 
wre, perhaps, less 
liberal, but they 
eceupy sthialler pro- 
perties, whieh are 
often taken for the 
fume, being care 
fully watehed and 
preserved for sport 
The “ plutecrats” 
do not occupy tle 
historic het : 
even Lord Arn 
strong has only 
lately become — thie 


Ise 


possessor of one 
(Bamburgh ¢ astle ), 
and he does not live 
in it. 

From a Blyth Corre ap nilent. 

In my neighbourhood there are no landed gentry, except 
Lord Hastings, who owns Seaton Delaval Hall. The Hall is 
partly in a state of ruin, never having been repaired since the 
last great tire. There are large gardens attached, whieh form 
a source of income to the tenant. These are open to the public 
and are greatly used for pienie purposes. Agricultural de- 
pression has, I fear, little to do with the continued disgraceful 
condition of Seaton Delaval Hall. Blyth is almost entirely 
owned by Sir Matthew White Ridley, but his house is at 
Blagdon, and is more like ly to come under the observation of 
your Neweustle correspondent. No change has taken place in 
Sir Matthew's treatment of the public. Speaking ge nerally, 
this district is neither for nor against vour idea, 


DURIAM 
Mr. M. Fooka, Wet Terrace, Darlington. 


(1) There are no marked evillences of any particular change 
in the way in whieh the houses of aristocratic and county 
families have been kept up within a moderate distance of 


either side of the ‘Lees in Darham and Yorkshire. In Durham 
the agricultural depression has been less felt than in many 
parts of the kingdom, and this was contirmed by the reports of 
the Agricultural Commission some years since, the reason 
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given in the commissioners’ reports being undoubtedly the 
correct one—viz., that there were no large farms, or that they 
were the great exception, in Durham and Westmoreland. 
Farmers,. with their small holdings, therefore, could better 
balance income and expenditure. There is no marked con- 
dition of depression unless in very isolated instances, and no 
land has been suffered to go out of cultivation. ‘That there is 
value in farming land is shown by any sales which take place. 
Good prices are made, although, of course, the inflated rates 
of fifteen years ago have disappeared; rents have fallen, but 
they now all round average more than thirty-five years since. 
There is not much sign of depression either in Durham or 
Yorkshire.. Farmers grumble and landlords cry out, but so do 
manufacturers of our great staples, with much more reason. 
The largest farmer in this part of the country, having fifteen 
hundred acres in his hands, publicly declared a few years since 


‘that agriculture was aboufdone, that nothing was to be made 


* 


out of farming. Since that, though the depression has 
deepened, he bought a quantity of land which he lets, and has 
ut his son on a thousand or twelve hundred acre rented farm, 
esides retaining his own large holding. In Wensleydale, Lord 
Bolton has overcome agricultural depression. He lets his land 
to numerous small tenants a few acres cach. They make a 
living and pay good rents. 

(2.) It would be too much to assume that landed proprietors 
regard their properties as if they held them as trustees for the 
public. I should say that none of them do that; but I do not 
know that there is much to be complained of with regard to 
the representatives of old county families, titled or otherwise. 
I believe Raby Castle can be visited, when the family are 
absent, for a douceur to the servants, and I think there is access 
to Raby Park, unless by certain entrances. The dowager 
duchess of Northumberland has stopped a former road through 
her park at Stanwick. Lord Zetland, I believe, throws open 
his gardens on certain days in the summer, but I have not 
heard of public access to Aske Hall, his residence—a very fine 
old mansion. Rokeby, with the glamour of Scott’s creations 
about it, is open at all times, I believe, for a shilling paid at 
the entrance to the park; as is Studley and Fountains Abbey, 
belonging to the Marquis of Ripon. I think these charges 
should be reduced say to 6d. The proprietor of Rokeby is, 
however, liberal in allowing free range over the scenery of the 
Greta and the Tees, some of the finest in the country; and so 
is Mr. Witham, of Lartington Hall, in picturesque Deepdale, 
and Lord Barnard in Teesdate. As a regular pedestrian over 
long stretches of “moor and fen, rock and torrent,” I have 
rarely ever been intercepted, though I have generally paid less 
attention -to threatening notices than many people might be 
toinclined to do. Sir Clifford Constable, lately deceased, tried 
to stop access to the beauties of the Greta, but I have gone there 
whenever I chose. The only occasions I have been stopped 
have been by the nouveaux riches who have got possession of 
land. One, if not the best portion of the unparalleled scenery 
of the Tees, from Ovington to Wycliffe, has been stopped by a 
moneyed gentleman who came from one of our towns within 
the last two or three years. ‘The secretary of a naturalists’ 
society lately informed me that his members were forbidden 
access for fear of disturbing pheasants. In my opinion there 
should be a right of way upon the banks of every river in 
England. ; 

Mr. H. Drummond, Hetton-le-Hole, R.S.O. 


Being a meining distrikt we ar—(Ist) Not much influensed 
bei the agrikultiural depreshon. That the kuntri houzez ar in 
no way aulterd in thair tenansi—nun hay been shut up, let, or 
run on the cheep. 

(2nd) The publik ar permited tu enter thair (gentri) parks 
onli, on gee when a pik-nik, skool tee parti, ets. iz 
being held.: This apleiz tu Lambton Kasel, Seaham Hall ; but 
to Lumley Kasel akses iz obtainabel tu kasel, az well az park, 
when the haul keeper iz veri profiuz in deskreibing the pik- 
tiurz, arkitektiur, and histori oy the kasel, ets, 


Mrs. E. Richardson, 24, Marlborough Strect, Seaham Harbour. 


(1) The agricultural depression has caused some of the 
smaller Jandowners in the neighbourhood to curtail their estab- 


lishments, but there has not been any actual shutting up of 
their houses. 

(2) The Marquis of Londonderry is the owner of the estate 
which comprises the ancient parish of Seaham, Seaham 
Harbour—port and town—-Seaham collicries (now known 
as New Seaham), and the farm lands on the south of the town 
of Seaham Harbour, extending as far as Kinley Hill, where 
Lord Londonderry’s lands join those of R. L. Pemberton, Esq.. 
D.L., J.P. Seaham Hall is an ancient residence belonging 
formerly to the Millbank family; has at different times during 
the century been enlarged and modernised. It is surrounded 
by ample and prettily laid out grounds, to which the public, 
by permission of Lord Londonderry, have access on two days of 
every week—Wednesdays and Saturdays. Wynyard Hall, a 
magnificent residence, near Stockton, the principal seat of the 
Londonderry family, who often entertain the Prince of Wales, 
with very fine park and grounds. The park is open to th 
public on three days of each week when the family are not 
residing at the hall. At neither Seaham Hall nor Wynyard 
are the interiors open for inspection at any time. 

YORKSHIRE.—Nortn Ru1a. 
Mr. G. FE. Arnold, 

(1) Agricultural depression, though existing here, is not s¢ 
marked as in some other counties, or even as in other parts of 
Yorkshire. Though a deal of grumbling is heard from 
farmers, yet T have not heard of its leading to the closing of 
country houses, or reducing of expenses to a minimum. 

(2) Ribston Park (the birthplace of the Kibston Pippin) and 
Hall, with Chapel of the Knight Templars, is open to thy 
public one day weekly (J. Dent-Dent, Esq., J.P.). Aldborough 
Park (A. L. Lawson, J.P.), with its Roman remains, baths, 
and relics. of the ancient city Isurium, is open one day weekly 
Ripley Park (Sir H. W. Ingilby) one day weekly. Scriven 
Park is the only one round here where the public are allowed 
free access (to the carriage road only). ‘The high road te 
Ripon runs right through Copgrovye Park. There are a great 
number of old established families and palatial country seats 
in this vicinity, a fair account of them being given in 
W. H. Speight’s new book on “ Nidderdale, the Garden of the 
Nidd, a Yorkshire Rhineland.” Some of these families are 
immensely rich, and others have only spare incomes, but a 
remarkable fact is that nearly all the representatives of these 
old families are elderly people at present, and in the course 
of nature we may see many changes in the next few years; for 
instance (I cannot center’ into the subject fully), several 
extremely old gentry will be succeeded by young families, and 
in several particular cases very numerous families, Who may 
work changes of an important character. The Hon. — Butler 
in succeeding his aged and immensely rich aunt, is enlarging 
Nidd Hall on quite a dueal seale. I see no signs of thi 
‘plutocrat here as yet, neither cotton nor silk waste is repre- 
sented (except, of course, in that apotheosis of respectable 
villadom, Harrogate, three and a half miles distant), Basil 
Woodd, of Conyghame Hall, is a fine type of the old English 
gemleman. He generously places his park at the disposal of 
the Knaresbrough public for horticultural shows, school treats, 
ete. The Duke of Devonshire leases on very fayourable terms 
our beautiful Knaresbrough Castle and grounds to the Local 
Board, placing no restrictions of any kind upon us. (the 
lease of market tolls and castle costs about £110 per annum). 

Omission must not be made of the same noble lord’s generous 
treatment of the publie in regard to Bolton Woods and Bolton 
Abbey, to which they have free access (Sundays excepted). 
Lord Harewood owns some of the prettiest spots in this 
district, to which the public are admitted with restrictions, 
which are, that they keep to the footpaths and do not disturb 
the game preserves. 

Lord Ripon acts with a due regard to noblesse oblige in 
opening his splendid Studley Park with Fountains Abbey, 
and of him and the Duke of Devonshire it may be said-that 
they regard their property as in trust for the nation. Many 


Knaresbrough. 


others among the Yorkshire gentry, while rather sensitive in 
the matter of game-preserving, yet concede many privileges of 
a similar character, and certainly act up to the best traditions 
These remarks apply principally to the 


of the aristocracy, 
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parks and grounds of the nobility, as they are more reticent in 
admitting the public to their houses, 
From a Correspondent in Leylurn. 

(1) The agricultural depression has to a certain extent 
produced changes amongst the landed gentry in this district. 
In some cases estates have been sold, in others let, and in 
others again the establishment has been reduced with a 
corresponding decrease in the amounts contributed to tli 
local charities, &e. 

(2) The proprietors in this district certainly do not, as a 
rule, act in the slightest way as if they considered themselves 
in any way trustees for the public. In many cases ther: 
“riehts of way ” through the parks, but any deviation from 
road or path is at onee checked, and where no such right of 
way exists, the publie are not often allowed inside the park 
gates. The houses of the large proprietors are not open to the 
public, who are debarred from inspecting the valuable art 
treasures they contain. Historical rnins or buildings, provided 
they are not in close proximity to the residences, are, under 
certain conditions—gencrally on payment of a fee ypen to 
the public. IT am of course writing generally, but there av 
some notable exceptions, such for instance as Lord Zetland, 
and a very few others. Undoubtedly the supersession of the 
old families of the landed aristocracy by the 
is, and will be, a calamity. Already we sce instances of 
hardheaded business men investing their money in land and 
acting in a high-handed arbitrary manner to their tenants. It 
is men of this class who stand most strictly on their actual 
legal rights, who would severely punish all trespassers, who 
erect most notice boards of “ Trespassers will be prosecuted,” 
and who endeavour as a rule to close any footpath or field path 
that is in the least likely to destroy the privacy of their 
grounds. To the plutocracy the principle of noblesse oblige is 
an unknown quantity. With the old aristocracy landlord and 
tenant were on a more familiar, more friendly footing, «and 
the landlord willing and able in i make 


ure 


noureaus riche 





hard times to 
allowances to his tenants without being influenced solely by 
the rate per ecent. on his outlay. In 
years these country gentlemen (in the best sense of the word) 
have and still domake an annual return of a certain percentag 
of the rent to their tenants when times are bad, and it is 
noticeable that the percentage returned is larger in the eas 
of the old proprietors than in the new. Under the old reqinv 
tenants frequently got improvements and alterations in their 
houses or buildings without any addition to their rent, but now 
the “new” man, the hardheaded business man, expeets and 
endeayours to get an addition t» the rent at the rate of 5 per 
cent. on his outlay, 


was 


eases for several 


West Ripina. 
From a Huddi re idd Corre spon hi nt, 


(1) This being a manufacturing neighbourhood, the depres- 
sion in agriculture has little direct effect on local landowners, 
though it affects the whole manufacturing population in- 
direetly. Owing to unsuitability of soil and climate, agricul- 
ture suffers chronic depression in this neighbourhood. Like 
Ireland, Huddersfield is the prey of absentee landlords, who 
are a constant drain on its resources. ‘They take an enormous 
amount annually in ground-rents, and spend practically nothing 
in the place, They are supposed to be very poor personally, 
owing to family obligations, annuities, mortgages, and injudi- 
cious speculations on the turf, ete. 1 can supply names and 
details if necessary. 

(2) These absentee landlords possess seats in the neigh- 
bourhood which they seldom occupy, but as these are totally 
inaccessible to the public, [ am unable to say whether they 
possess any collections of art and curios. They certainly do 
not regard themselves as trustees for the public. The only 
historic building, Kirklees Priory, of Robin Hood fame, is 
closed to the public. Our local aristocracy are unacquainted 
with the principle of noblesse oblige, and the abolition of entail 
and primogeniture would be of great advantage to this neigh- 
bourhood, as probably leading to the division of some of the 
large estates, portions of which would thereby come into the 
hands of men with some appreciation of that principle. 
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! Mount, F 


not appl ble to this district, for Batléy 


Your questions ar 
fas no county families within ir or five miles radius. Th 
land is chiefly leasehold unde: uses of Wilton, Cardigan 
all absentee landlord- I interest you, 
to know that the wealthy residents freely thrown oper 


Savile 





their grounds and conservatories to members of the “ P fe. 
(Pleasant Sunday Afternooa) = ty, and their wives and 
sweethearts. During one sumn ny hundreds of working 
men and women visited { rly all the large gardens 
n tl listrict, whic wer | i Saturday afternoons 
Th temperance ind relic ts s frequently ] ‘ tea 
meetings in the gardens of t leading merchants, always 
willingly lent, without cons d or polities. ‘I'he 
plutocracy are loyal to t rners of their wealth 
and encourage sochil progress in ¥ Ways. 
East Ripine. 
Lk. E. Cohen, 127, B Road, Hull 
(1.) The district, of wl form the centre of the cirel 

has iffered much from t ts of agricultural lepres- 
sion. The tradesmen of tl town depend largely the 


support ot the country yventry; t y an readily testify toa 
atronage. I know at least two large houses 
t furnished In lition to the agricultural 

sa shrinkage all round of dividends, so that 


loser, 
and others | 
depression, the 





With loss in rent and invested capital, our local aristes 3 ne 
suffvring considerabl The f nin Luss complain ite 
and not without reason, at the depressi 

(2.) We lack treasure-houses s district, the « one 
with a semblance t e title, * 1 : Constable Hall,’ has 
een Closed for some years. ‘T . Sir Talbot Constable 
B: | cf it! lemised ts with euri y what 

{ = rn i 

INCOLNS 
Vr. A. Lon th M wrough 
1) With one exception th 0 | depression has had 

littl: influence in bringing al in the upholding 
of any of the country houses oprietors in this 
district, One country squii seat about 
six miles hence, is in the habit iis house, servants, 
ni other appurtenances during s!ooting season, he and 

3 family sojourning abroad 1 ‘ itim A well wooded 
and picturesque piece of land, niles from here, by the 
Trent side, is placed at tle venience of the public by 
the above-mentioned squire, a nh summertime it is re- 
que utly the seene of pienics aml fetes, the local st nboats 





being largely used as a means of conveyance hither and thither 
The groun wi for th publie convenience. 

(2) For ten miles aro tinshoreugh there is a paucity of 
country seats, due doubtless to t it and rather unattractive, 
features of the district. One wealthy lady keeps herself, her 
hall, and ground, three miles away, in comparative seclusion 
The most important landowner district is Sir 
Hickman B. Baeon, premier baronet of England and lord of 
the manor. He resides at Th < Hall. which is surrounded 
by a large park, two miles from @ Pricr to the 

Jubilee year, Thonock Park was seldom open to the 
but on that occasion a public féte was held there, and 
n it has frequently been used for temperance and 
demonstrations, Sir Hickmiun being interested in 
ql the welfar the working man. Sir H. 
Bacon is a member of the eco-operati stores here, and when 
Alderman Ben Tillett was over ist Jane to address a 

i in Thenock Park. he was the guest of 


ld Manor House or Hall 





Is contain a e 





this 


insborough 
Queen's 
publie, 
since th 
Cue | rative 


stions affeeting 


! 
temperance meeting 
Sir Hickman during his st iv hi 

used by the Hickman family as lwelling-place prior to the 
sent Thonock Hall is now utilised for the 
One wing is devoted toa museum, library 
site wing is untenanted, 
is now little used save 
publie 


n superseded 





erection of the pr 
cood of the publie 
and mechanics’ institute. Th 
whilst the hall between the tw ! 
for an auction. Bazaars, concerts, and 
meetings were formerly | her 
by more modern public halls. The whole bk 
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has recently been renovated at large cost by the present lord 
of the manor, the old original style of Elizabethan architecture 


being strictly adhered to. Sir Hickman has proved himself a. 


benefactor to the town in many ways. St. John’s Church, 
Gainsboro, was built chiefly at his cost, and St. Paul’s Church, 
Morton, two miiles hence, has just been rebuilt at a cost of over 
£10,009... The Gainsboro Local Board and Sir Hickman Bacon 
do not seem to get on well together. The majority of the 
local-board are tradesmén, and probably resent his connection 
with the co-operative stores. Sir Hickman Bacon is a man of 
simple manners, without ostentation, ecovuomical, and a man of 
strong principles, with « sense of the obligations he owes to the 
people. 
WESTMORLAND. 
Mr. T. Hitchmough, Arnside 


(1) Westmoreland as an agricultural county is probably 
unique. Broadly, there has not been any depression. Wheat 
is not a factor in the Westmoreland farmer’s business. His 
productions are 


THE MIDLANDS. 
PLS. V., Nottingham. 

My inquiries over the counties of Notts, Derby, Leicester, 
Lincoln, West Riding Yorks, lead me to think that— 

(1) Landed proprietors are not carrying their places on with 
materially reduced staffs or exhibiting in any generally marked 
manner that they feel the hard times. Neither have many 
large estates changed hauds recently. 

(2) There does not seem to be any diminution of the generous 
freedom with which the public are permitted to enjoy the 
grounds and art treasures held by ancient families, but there 
is increasing difficulty found in protecting these properties 
from damage by the day tourists, who are poured out upon 
them in,such enormous crowds. ‘The following a:e a few of 
the more notably hospitable proprietors in this district :—Duke 
of Rutland, Belvoir Castle and Haddon Hall; Duke of Devon- 
shire, Chatsworth, Hardwick Hall, and Bolton Abbey ; Duke 
of Portland, Welbeck Abbey and Bolsover Castle; Earl 

Manvers, ‘Tho- 





eattle and from 
cattle, and these 
products have 
always brought 
@ paying price 
Consequently, 
rents have been 
kept up and 
have been 
steadily pail. 
The up-keep 
of the houses 
of the loeal 
janded folk 
has not been 
disturbed. 

(2) Westmore- 
land ° covers 
little groun], 
and’ has not a 
large number of 
landed proprie- 
tors as the terin 
is usually ap- 
plied. The 
“people” are 
singularly in- 
dependent an _ 
intelligent 
(quick), owners 
of land have been brought up to intermix with the “ people,” 
und there is net that wide gulf separating the classes which 
obtains further south. * Neighourhood” is a reality, and I 
think has a breadth which is cosmopolitan, leading owners 
of historical or interesting places to willingly give access to 
#ll decent visitors 

LANCASHIRE. 
From a Correspondent at Preston. 

(1) The agricultural depression has not affected the rural 
parts of this district 80 severcly as the purely agricultural 


distri¢ts, but rent deductions have been made: 


(2) No houses have, as far as I know, or can ascertain, been 
closed, let or worked on the cheap from this cause. The only 
old aristocracy of the immediate vicinity are the De Hoghtons 
of Hoghton Tower. Nothing else remains but “cotton lords” 
or their sons, who are not generous, but are quite as good 
xs the landed gentry of this vicinity. Noblesse oblige does 
not obtain much here. The gifts made to this town, though 
great, are post mortem—e.g., Harris Free Library; Harris 
Institute; the Newsham pictures. There are no country 
gentlomen’s houses open to the public. Your notion is nega- 
tived altogether by our experience of this part of the county. 
In other parts of North Lancashire, however, I belicve, noblesse 
oblige does obtain to a greater degree, but my personal know- 
ledge is not sufficient to give particulars, 





CLUMBER, FROM THE SOU’ Oo 


resby ; Duke of 
Newcastle, 
Clumber; Lord 
Savile, Rufford 
Abbey; Duke 
of Sutherland, 
Trentham; 
Marquis of Ex- 
eter, Burghley 
Park; Eurl of 
Shrewsbury, 
Alton Towers; 
Karl Fitzwil- 
liam, Went- 
worth Castle; 
Mrs. Went- 
worth, Stainbro 
Castle. Lord 
Middleton owns 
a grand park 
close to Not- 
tingham, which 
is freely lent 
for agricultural 
shows, camps, 
anid other 
special demon- 
strations, but is 
not open for the 
public to walk 
in as it should be. This is also true of Newstead Abbey. 


Mr. J. P. Mitchell, King Street, Belper. 


With two exceptions only the country houses cf the landlord 
classes have been kept up. The landlords themselves haye to 
some extent shared in the agricultural depression by returning 
a percentage of the rent in bad times. The Devonshire family 
has notably led the way in this respect. The two exceptions 
named are Captain Hart of Alderwasley, whose estate is 
very heavily mortgaged, and Mr. Blackwell of Blackwell, who 
suffers from the same disability. With regard to the second 
question, you are well aware of the access accorded to Chats- 
worth House, Haddon Hall, and Hardwick Hall. In a lesser 
degree Mr. F. C. Arkwright of Willersley Castle and Mr. G. H. 
Strutt’ permit the public at stated intervals to inspect their 
grounds, 
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THE BLACK COUNTRY. 
Mr. Gershom Limb. 


(1) Whatever difference the agricultural and general trade 
depression has made during recent years to the bulk of the 
community in this neighbourhood, there has certainly been no 
apparent falling off in the way in which the houses of the 
landed gentry have been maintained, No single estate, to my 
knowledge, has been let or shut up. It may be a matter of alittle 
more delicacy'to say whether these houses haye been run on 
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the cheap; though even this could not escape observation, 
inasmuch a3 no houses‘are so much the “ eynosure of neigh- 
bouring eyes.” Besides there would be the positive proot in 
the dismissal of servants, the sale of horses, ete., and other 
plain signs of a reduced establishment. I do not know that 
any house in the neighbourhood has been thus reduced during 
the last ten or fifteen years. If this aspect of the question were 
to be judged by the way in which the landowners have opened 
their parks and gardens to the public for the last few years, 
there has certainly been no falling off. Not only hive the 
privileges in this direction not been curtailed, but I have no 
hesitation in saying that there has been a disposition to act 
eyen more generously than heretofore. 

(2) Surrounding this smoke-smothered district—a very dark 
pattern on a green ground—are numerous estates which, owing 
to the kindness of their owners, are become publie breathing- 
places. Many of them are open every day of the week through- 
out the year. Such, for instance, are the parks of the Duke of 
Sutherland at Trentham, the Earl of Shrewsbury at Alton 
Towers, the Karl of Harrowby at Sandon. If Trentham were 
converted into a public: park to-morrow I question whether it 
could be more freely used than it is to-day. Nor could it be 
more appreciated. On every day of the week, especially on 
Thursday afternoon—the local e'osing day—and Saturday 
afternoon, almost all the year round partie s large and sm ill, on 
foot or on wheels, may be seen winding their way to the Duke's 
greenery. Onone day in the wakes week thousands wander 
almost at will through the park and wouls, the day being 
known locally as * Trentham ‘Thursday.’ But on all publie 
holidays the place is crowded with visitors, and if Father 
Christmas be clothed in his wonted garb and the frost has been 
sufficiently keen to cover the large lake in front of the Hall 
with a sheet of ice thick. enough, hundreds. of persons resort 
thither to enjoy the exhilarating pastime of skating. Trentham 
is invariably one of the items in the programme of any great 
holiday, and it enjoys no lack of patronage, as the local railway 
compauy, by greatly reduced fares, makes it easy of acc s8. 
Sandon and Alton, though a little more remote, are conducted 
on pretty much the same lines as Trentham. In addition to 
the ordinary privileges, some of -the owners throw open their 
parks and gardens on the oceasion of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Shows and for the holding of immense fétes. 
There are many other gentlemen who freely grant permission 
to visit the parks and gardens. I had oceasion to write to one 
such a while ago asking for permission to take a party through 
his gardens, and received a reply to the effect that the desired 
permission would be most feadily granted, and that the 
gardener should have instructions to make the visit an agreeable 
one. This, I think, is but a sample of what would be done in 
every case. We have, strictly speaking, no “show” house 
nearer than Chatsworth and Eaton Hall, and it is a matter for 
surprise that so many visitors go from this district to these 
fairly distant “ Dukeries.” I once remember hearing the late 
Mr. Bradlaugh, in an address to a large meeting of miners, 
decry the landed gentry in no measured terms, and set forth that 
wonderfully catching doctrine of confiscation of these park 
iands for the purpose of allotments. You will readily imagine 
how such a doctrine was received by such an audience presented 
by such a speaker. 

WARWICK. 
Mr. R. S, Gold, Broadway House, Warwick. 

(1) There is no doubt that considerable changes have occurred 
tn our county establishments through the agricultural depres- 
sion, and this is likely to be still further increased. I will 
mention just a few cases. Ragley Hall, I believe, has been 
closed for some time, the Marquis of Hertford living ina small 
house. The late Lord Warwick lived very little in his Castle, 
but spent nearly the whole of the year either in London or on 
the Continent, although the greater part of his revenue was 
recgived from property in Warwick and. the neighbourhood. 
Lord Willoughby’s house has been let to a London merchant, 
he himself living in a small house near at hand Charlecote 
House, the seat of the Lucys, of Shakespearean fame, has 
been let for the last three years to an officer in the. army, the 
family living in London. Maxstoke Castle, the seat of the 
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Dilke family for many years, has been sold. Lord Leigh, of 
Stoneleigh Abbey, lived away from his place for several years, 
although at present he is occupying the Abbey. . These are a 
few of the cases which could be multiplied if trouble wer 
taken to go into more partienlars 

(2) There are very few instanees where the publie are 
allowed into the parks of this county. Stoneleigh Abbey is 
one which is always open; Warwick Castle Park is ocea- 
sionally opened for loeal fetes; Ragley Park is occasionally 
used for Primrose fétes, and then I haye exban ) 
this kind. Warwick Castle is open at a char 
Kenilworth Castle is open to the publie, and 


d cases of 
. of 1s. each ‘ 
until a few years 


back was free, but now a charge of 6d. is mad this is im the 
hands of the Earl of Clarendon. IT know of no other places 
thrown open to the public. It las been the other way about, 
as public roads across many estates have been closed up, and 


there has been a continual enelosing land belonging to the 


public by the landed proprictors 


Mr. G org Mork UP 73 Norfoll. i! 4 f, Leamington. 

(1) Agricultural depression in Southern Warwickshire has 
not affected to any great extent the condition‘of landed pro- 
prietors. The Marquis of Hertford, Ragley Park, and a few 
others, haye reduced their labouring staffs; but the country 
houses are kept up with almost the old show of regality, and 
few estates of historical interest are slut up, or in the occupa- 
tion of any but their lineal possessors. 

(2) The great houses of Warwickshire. such as Warwick 
Castle, Stoneleigh Abbey, Guy’s, Cliffe, Razley Hall, Charle- 
cote House, Kenilworth Castle, and the like; are all accessible 
to the public, who are admitted, in some cases for a small fee, 
to view the priccless treasures therein enshrined. The famous 
Charleeote Park, the posse ssion of the Lu Vs, Was for a time 
shut up, owing to visitors haying cut and defaced the magnifi- 
cent timber and chased the deerybut itis now. Once more open 
for driving partics; indeed, Lords Leigh, ' Pe rev, Hertford, 
Ayleésford, and other large landed proprietors, are rey 
tives in the highest sense of the old courtly spirit, which 
invites and welcomes the people to the inspection and enjoy- 
ment: of ancestral, possessions. Lord Leigh is the Lord 

sountiful of Warwickshires and Stoneleigh Abbey the Liberts 
Hall. The spacious Deer Park is free to all;comers, and under 
the gigantie beeches there. the scheol-ehildren of the neigh- 
bourhood enjoy their annual merrymakings. The same may 
he said in an almost equal degree of all the owners of historical 
domains. In the present Ear] and’ Countess of Warwick is 
revealed the, what L may call, true nobility, which Tennyson 
places before coronets and Norman blood. Never were Earl 
and Countess more beloved by “the people.” I speak truth- 
fully and with perfect freedom from political emotions, when I 
say that never were the duties of rank and title more dutifully 
observed than by Lord and Lady Warwick. His Lordship is 
the Mayor of his town and his Countess a Guardian of the 
Poor. Though not, strictly speaking, a show-house, Lord 
William Compton’s remarkable Tudor mansion, Compton 
Wynniates, near Tysoe, the scene of an engagement between 
the Royalist and Parliamentary armies during the Civil Wars, 
is invariably open to the public upon presentation of their 
visiting cards. This is a house of secret passages, a house of 
royal residence, and, in fact, one of the most unique buildings 
in the whole of England. Should you desire any further 
information, kindly let me know. In imy new book called * Leafy 
Warwickshire,” shortly to be published in crown size, by 
Messrs. Harpur and. Murray of Derby, [ have given a mass of 
original and out-of-the-way information, both rural and urban, 
in connection with this classic shire. 


rosenta- 


SCOTLAN D. 
“* M. Manson,” Thurso. 


“(1) A great change has undoubtedly come over the landed 
gentry and their houses within the last two decades—to go no 
further back—in this district. In several cases estates have 
passed into the hands of trustees, who are pressed by bond- 
holders, and before both these unconscionable classes are 
satisfied, the tenantry, it may be credited, are not over-liberally 
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dealt with. The mansions, dilapidated and despoiled, are let 
for shooting-boxes, and only’ such improvements as_ wi!l 
increase the lettable value of particular farms are effected 
on the land itself. In cases where the “laird” is still a per- 
sonal equation, he comes but once a year and stays as short as 
he can, his house being in the hands of caretakers for at least 
three-fourths of the year, and decidedly “ run on the cheap.” 

(2) Proprietors do not encourage exploration by the public 
either of their parks, grounds, or buildings, and, in the cir- 
cumstances above alluded to, to be on visiting terms with the 
saretaker is the readiest passport to internal views. The new 
plutocracy has found its way here in the form of shooting and 
fishing tenants, who remain about two months in autumn. 
These are good, bad, and indifferent, like almost every other 
class, but of course evince no permanent interest in the people 
or land. On the whole, an inevitable change for the worse 
has been wrought by the altered conditions of agriculture and 
depreciation of land values. Should land in future come to be 
largely held by moneyed men with commercial instincts, or 
small “lairds” of a penurious turn, the change will become a 
revolution, and, from every point of view illumined by the 
principle of live and let live, a deplorable revolution. 

Mr. D. T. Hay, Hermitage, Restalrig Road, Leith. 

(1) The agricultural depression has not, to any appreciable 
extent, led to alteration in the style of liying or up-keep of 
country houses of landed gentry. 

(2) Landed proprictors, as a rule, do not allow public access 
to their grounds or buildings. Some, however, allow entranco 
to their parks or gardens only. Just one or two permit 
strangers to buildings—as the Duke of Buccleuch, who allows 
visits to parts of his house at Dalkeith, where there are some 
historical treasures. To the Earl of Hopetoun’s grounds tliere 
is access two days a week. Lord Rosebery only allows out- 
siders into part of his grounds, but he has a free ferry between 
his grounds and Cramoind village. Then strangers are 
allowed into Roslin Castle and adjoining parks (Barl of 
Rosslyn’s), but 1s. is charged for the privilege to cach person. 
On the whole, however, the old aristocracy are far freer with 
their property and grounds, more generous and gentlemanly, 
than the hard-headed and hard-souled money-grabbers who 
are now beginning to come into possession. 

Mr. W. Blacklock, Blackford Station, Perthshire. 

(1) No change. (2) Drummond Castle, eleven miles -from 
here (owner, Lord Ancaster), is the only place having parks, 
collection of art and curios, ete. It used to be open on all 
lawful days to the public, for the last ten to fifteen years, and, 
quite independently of state of agriculture, it has been open on 
only three days a week. 

IRELAND. 
Mr. P. Hoult, Dublin. 

(1) Some of the houses of the landed gentry have been “ shut 
up,” some haye been “let,” and many others, probably the 
greater number, are “run on the cheap.” As regards the first 
class, I should say that they would be comparatively few, at 
any rate, of the better class of house. Of course there are 
some—there are several in the hands of the Courts, for instance 
—but in most of those cases where the proprietor, owing to 
diminishing income, has found it impossible to keep up his 
establishment, a bailiff or agent has been put in possession; 
the family has left the neighbourhood, and, probably, taken a 
small house in the suburbs of Dublin, there to cke out a scanty 
subsistence on “the fragments that remain.” Perhaps they 
receive £1 from “their estate in the country ” where formerly 
they got £5. After a time, the daughters marry among the 
professional classes, and the sons may manage to get through 
their medical exams., or to obtain some clerkship in the Civil 
Service. For it must not be forgotten that really the worst 
time for these landowners (I am speaking of the smaller 
landowners now—what in England would be called the 
squirearchy) was from ten to five years ago. ‘Those who 
have survived that critical period are now receiving their 
rents, such as they are, with tolerable regularity; in fact, I 
think it may be safely said that the acutest stage of the 
land problem for this country (Ireland) is now past. As 
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regards the larger landlords — the aristocracy — of cours:; 
the pinch of poverty has not been felfé by them to anything 
like the same degree. Many of them have ample means 
derived from other sources; for example, Lord Ardilaun from 
his brewery; Lord Londonderry from his Durham coal mines; 
Lords Pembroke and Lansdowne from their Dublin hous 

rents. In such cases as these there is no need for retrenchi- 
ment in expenditure, and their country houses are well 
taken care of by their retainers. Many proprietors, bot!: 
big and little, have sold a large part of their estates to thei 

tenants. A friend of mine in the Quit Rent Office informs m 

that, did these sales procced at the sae rate in the future as 
they have been doing during the last few years, his office woul 

soon cease to exist. (You are doubtless aware that when thes: 
sales take place the Crown’s claim for quit rent is paid off by 
the landlord.) 

(2) Your second query reads, “Do the landed proprietors 
permit the public access to their parks, ete, as if they 
were trustees for the public?” I don’t know that they, the 
landed proprietors, would look on the matter quite in that 
light. Nevertheless, most of them are so far developed that 
they can recognise to some extent that property has its 
obligations as well as its emoluments. The owners of th 
most beautiful places in the County of Dublin and _ those 
adjacent are the Duke of Leinster (or rather the Duchess), 
Lords Powerscourt, Monek, Meath, Pembroke, and Howth. 
and one and all of these admit the public to their demesne: 
at certain times. Lord Powerscourt, owning one side ot 
the beautiful Dargle River, Co. Wicklow, and the Powers- 
court Demesne, stretching scme five miles to the southward, is 
first in liberality, admitting the public free at all times. Lord 
Monck, who owns the other side of the Dargle River, formerly 
threw open his grounds too, but he complains of his shrubs 
being damaged. I believe he now charges Is. for admission. 
which goes to the Dublin hospitals. The Earl of Meath owns 
the woods on the top of Bray Head, Co. Wicklow, and I believ: 
there is no difficulty in gaining admission on application at 
the lodge. To the Earl of Pembroke’s grounds, known ar 
Mont Merrion, some five miles to the south-east of Dublin 
people are admitted free on Saturdays. Lord Howth, ot 
Howth Castle, makes a similar stipulation,—that is to say 
admittance can only be gained on Saturdays—but this noble- 
man often lends his grounds for bazaars, school treats, or otlie1 
charity entertainments. On the whole, therefore, I should say 
that the Irish landed proprietors cannot be accused of being 
unmindful of the principle you refer to, noblesse oblige—at any 
rate, they are not behind their English confréres. I know of n 
“treasure houses” or art collections belonging to privat 
persons about here that are thrown open to the public, but 
then this country is not rich in such. 

Amicus, Gilford, co. Down. 

(1) In my neighbourhood only one lord’s country seat has 
been actually shut up and the whole estate sold, but this wae 
largely due to the proprietor’s extravagant living, and to the 
heavy mortgages on the estate, while, for the same reason, 
another nobleman’s estate is practically bankrupt, although 
the house is still being kept up, or rather run on the cheap. 
In these two instances, of course, agricultural depression has 
not been the sole cause of the decay of these two estates. 
Generally speaking, most of the small landlords have been 
compelled to run their houses on the cheap. Howeyer, on the 
whole, the landed gentry in my neighbourhood—in fact, in the 
whole North of Ireland—have kept up their country seats in 
the same way as before the agricultural depression and the 
passing of the Land Act, with the exception of the above- 
named two eases. 

(2) In my neighbourhood it cannot be said that the landed 
proprietors give free access to the public to their historical 
houses, parks, ete.; they are all closed to the general public, 
but the demesnes and mansions belonging to the aristocracy 
may be visited on application, and are usually thrown open 
for the celebration of local fétes, while the parks and mansions 
belonging to the so-called mercliant princes are invariably 
closed and kept strictly private. 

(To be continued.) 
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James Darmesteter. M. Gaston Paris. 
fhe Colonial Conference. Goldwin Smith. 
The New Secularism. Walter Walsh. 
Lhe Work of the London County Council. Sidney Webb. 

Cornhill Magazine.—15, Waterloo Place. 
Winter at the Simplon Hospice. 
Our Ancient Almshouses, 
Cosmopolitan.—Bream’s Baildings, Chancery Lane. D2:ember. 
The Relations of Photography to Art. Illustratel, J. L. Breese. 
‘The Tribes of the Sahara. Illustrated. N. Ney. 
Margherita of Savoy. Illustrate!, Felicia B. Clark. 
Paris and Helen—Great Passions of History. Illustrate |, 
Abraham Lineoln in His Relations to Women.  Llustrate 1. 

Dia),.—24, Adams Street, Chicago. 10 cents. 
The Crerar Library, Chicago, 


Rev. 
Mrs. A. E. Ball. 


December, 1s. 61. 
A. H. T. Greenilge. 
T. D, Seymour. 


January. 2s, 6d. 


January. 641. 


L5 2e1ts, 


Andrew Lang. 
Julien Gordon. 


December 1. 


¥ December 16. 
JLiterary Ceatennials. 


Economic Journal.—(Quarterly.) Macmillan. 
The New United States Tariff. Prof. F. \W. Taussig. 
The Commercial Supremacy of Great Britain. A. W. Flux. 
Pheory of International Values. Prof. F. Y. Elgeworth. 
“Lhe American Income Tax. Prof. E. K. A. Seligman. 


Educational Review.—(America.) F. Norgate. 
®Professional and General Education in America, 
®ashfulness in Children. J. M. Baldwin. 
Studert Co-operation in American College Government, 
A Scheme of Sociological Study. G. E. Vincent. 
School Supervision in Penusylvania. R. K. Buehrle. 
University Opportunities for Women. L. Frank. 


December. 5s. 


December. 
F, A. Walker. 


Is. 8d. 


KE. D. Warfiel 1. 


Educational Review.—(London.) 27, Chancery Lane. January. 1s. 
in Memoriam: Frances M. Buss. Miss (race Toplis. 
King’s Cotlege and the Goverament Grant. Rev. Henry Wace. 
Assistant Masters in Endowed Schools and Their Tenure of Office. 
gomery. 
An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. Pref. W..W. Skeat. 


Educational Times.—89, Farringdon Street. January. 61. 
frances Mary Buss. Sara A. Burstall. 
On Educational Reports. Foster Watson. 
Science Teaching—an Ideal and Some Realities. H. G. Wells. 


Engineering Magazine.—@. Tucker, Salisbury Court. Dezember. 
25 cents, 
“« The Baltimore Plan” of Currency Reform. A. P. Hepburn. 
Social Improvement of European Labour. E. R. L. Gould. 
Historical Architecture in Current Use. Prof. W. H. CGootyear. 
E£le-trical Power in the [ron Industries D. Selby-Bigge. 
The Armour Plate Question, 1394. Hilustrated. Capt. W. H. Jaques. 
“conomy in Machine Shop Management. Hlustrate{. J. Bra'ly, 

The Outlook for Silver-Miving. A. Williams, jun. . 
The Street Railway Systems of St. Louis, Mo. Illustrate 1. 
“Generating Electricity by Windmills. Illustrated. IN. 1 

Aluminium, the Superabundant Metal. H. Wurtz. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—192, Strani, January. 61. 
New Year’s Day. Illustrated. Tighe Hopkins, 
Historic London Houses. Tustratel. P. Norman. 
Tke Fruit-Barrow Man. Illustratel. J. D. Symon. 


J. Mont- 


W. H. Bryan. 


wewis. 


J. N. Masketyne at the Egyptian Hall; the Great Wizard of the West. 
T. HW. Lewis. 


Illustrate |. 





THE REvIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Evangelical Magazine.—Ellivt Stock. January. 61. 
The Evangelical Movement. W. E. Gladstone. 


Evening School Chronicle.—37, Norfolk Street, Strand. 
Secondary Education for the Industrial Classes of Our Country. 


Expositor.—Hodier and Stoughton. January. Js. 
The Sinaitic Palimpsest of the Syriac Gospels. Archdeacon Farrar, 
Fatherhood the Final Idea of Gol, Rey. J. Watson. 
The Twenty-Third Psalm. Prof. G. A. Smith. 
(io1’s Call to Self-Possession. Key. 'T. G. Selby. 

Expository Times.—Simpkin, Marshall. January. 61. 

The Theology of the Epistle to the Romans. Rev. A. C. Hewilam. 
The New Syriac Gospels. Rev. G. H. Gwilliam. 
Is the Old Testament Authentic? Rev. J. Elder Cumming. 
Studies in Tennyson's ‘In Memoriam.” Mary A. Wools. 


Fireside Magazine.—7, Paternoster Square. 
The History of Common Things ; Chairs. I.lustrated. 
Fortnightly Review.—Chapinan ant Hall. January. 
A Short Way with the House of Lords. J. G. Swift McNeill. 
‘The House of Lords since the Reform Act. C, B. Roylance-Kent. 
Alien Immigration. Geoffiey Drage. 
Count Moltke, Field-Marshal. Sidney Whitman. 
Lady Blennerhassett’s ‘‘ ‘Talleyrand.” Frederick Clarke. 
Madagascar. Vazaha. 
The Collapse of China at Sea. Captain S. Kardley-Wilmot. 
The Crimea in 1854 and 1894, General Sir Evelyn Woo?. 
The Ethics of Shopping. Lady Jeune. 


January. ld. 


Jauuiry. 6! 
G. L. Apperson. 
23. 61. 


December. 1s. 31. 
A. P. Hepburn. 
Col. T. A. Dolge. 
Dr. Mary Patna 


Forum.—Edward Arnoli. 
The * Baltimore Plan ” of Currency Reform. 
Death of the Czar and the Peace of Kurope. 
Status and Future of the Woman Suffrage Movement. 

Jacobi. 

The Chief [nflaences on My Career. 
May a Man Conduct His Business as He Please? Col C.D. Wrigitt. 
Stock-Sharing as a Preventive of Labour-Troubles. L. Rt. Ehrich. 
The Reading Habits of the English People. Price Collier. 
Is the West Discontentel? A Stuly of Local Facts. J. H. Canfiel! 
Will Polygamists Control the New State of Utah? G, Miller. 
New Story-Tellers and the Doom of Realism. W. R. Thaye>. 
Christian Missions as seen by a Brahman. P. R. Telang. 
Christian Missions as seen by a Missionary. UVishop J. M. Thobura. 
Charity that Helps, and Other Charity. Dr. Jane E. Robbins. 


Frank Leslie’s Monthly.—110, Fifth Avenue, New York. January. 
25 cents. 


Philip G. Hamerton. 


St. Andrews and Andrew Lang. Illustrate]. M. L. Adilis. 
Yucatan: America’s Egypt. Illustratel. Alice D. Le Plongeon. 
Jerusalem in the First Ceitury. Illustratel. - Lydia Hoyt. 
Finlant and the Finns. Llustratet. HH. M. Donner, 

Chiming Bells. Illustrated. S. H. Ferris. 





Franco-English Review.—22, rue de la Banque, Paris. De ember 15. 
75 cents. 
Openings for English Women in France. 
Harvard University. 
Free Review.—Swan Sonuenscheiu. 

The Bible Fetish. Macrobius. 
Taine. L. Katseher. 
The Burns Affectation in Scotland. F. D. Robb 
The Crucifixion Mystery. J. Vickers. 
Crime and Disease. G. Mortimer. 
The Psychology of the Anarchist. 
An Introduction to English Politics. 


January. 1s. 


A. Hamon. 
J. M. Robertson. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—Chatto and Windus. 
The Story of Gamma Virginis. J. E. Gore. 
In the Indian Jungle. E. O. Walker. 
Shakespeare’s Piscine Lore. C. Cordley. 
Hebredians as Patriots and Naval Reservists. 
Tennyson at Aldworth. F. G. Kitton. 
The Muse of the Angle. J. Buchan. 
John Buncle. W. G. Waters. 

English Surnames and Hereditary Genius. 
Erasmus. Rev. F. St. John Thackeray. 


Geographical Journal. Ew. Stanford, 
The Bakhtiari Mountains ani Upper Elam, 
Illustrations. Lt.-Col. H. A. Sawyer. 
Contributions to the Physical Geography of British East Africa. 
Dr. J. W. Gregory. 
The Demme Vand, or Rembesdal 
Captain A. F. Mockler-Ferryman 
Dr. Donaldson Smith’s Expedition in Somaliland. With Map. 
The Peary Auxiliary Expedition, 1894. Henry G. Bryant. 
Our Commercial Relations with Chinese Manchurit, A. R. Agassiz. 
China, Japan, and Korea. Baron F. von Richthofen., 


Geological Magazine.—Kegan Paul. December. 
Contributions to our Knowledge of the Genus Cyc/us. LIllustrate!, H. Wood- 
ward, 
Physiographical Studies in Lakeland. With Diagrams. J. E. Marr. 
Notes on the Geology of Western Australia. Harry P. Woodward. 
Application of the Sand-Blast for the Development of Trilobites. 
Diagrams. HH. M. Bernard. 


January. | 


DN. Rei. 


S. O. Addy. 

December. 23. 
Persia. With Map and 
With Maps. 
Illustrate t. 


Glacier-Lake, Norway. 
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January. 1d, 


6. 
person. 
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January, 


Pp and 
Maps. 


trate |. 


Wood- 


Witt 









State Railways in 


State Aid to Railroads in Missouri. 


Agricultural Depression at Home and Abroad. W.k, 
The Trials of Oil Engines at Camlriige. 





CONTENTS OF 


Girl’s Own Paper.—5é, Pateruoster Ruw. Jauuary. 61. 
Brasses and Brass-Rubbing, Illustrated, Miss Gertrude-Harra len: 
Concerning Cats. Illustratei. KE. F. Bridell-Fox. 


Good Words. —Isbister. 
Through Northern Tunisia. Illustratei. W. Sharpe. 
Chinese Festivals. Illustrated. Prof. R. K.: Douglas. 
An Experiment iu the Administration of the Poor Law. 
Shaviug. Illustrated. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
Isaac Newton. With Portrait. Sir Robert Ball. 


Great Thoughts.—28, Hutton Street, Fleet Street. 
«Jan Maclaren ” (Rev. J. Watson). With Portrait. 
Rev. J. Wilson Carlile, interviewed. Illustrated. R. Blathwayt. 
Schiller and His Works. With Portrait. 
Mrs. G7. Linnzus Banks interviewed. With Portrait. 
A Visit tothe Mint. Illustrated. F. M. Holmes. 


Harper’s Magazine,—45, Albemarle Street. January. 1s, 
The Fortunes of the Bourbons. [llustrate!. Kate Mason Rowland. 
Ubarleston and the Carolinas. Illustrated. J. Ralph, 
Shakespeare’s Americanisms. H. C. Lodge. 
With the Hounds in France. Illustrated. H. Sears. 
Fojisan. Illustrated. A. Parsons. 
New York Slave-Traders. Illustrated, T. A. 


Homiletic Review.—Funk and Wagualls. December. 1s, 
The Sacred Scriptures of the Egyptians. Rev. Camden M. Cobern. 
Richard Hooker, the Elizabethan Eec - ssiastic. Prof. T. D. Hunt. 
Ancient Paganism in Modern Italy. Rev. B. F. Ki lider. 


Humanitarian.—Hutchinson and Co. 
Some Opiuvions of A. W. Pinero, Wiih Portrait. 
Heredity. St. George Mivart. 
The Depopulation of the Highlands. Hon. 
The Sunday (Question. H. Beerbohm Tree 
The Women of Moroceo. J. E. Badgett Meakin. 
Natural Humanity. Sir William Vavasour. 
Domestic Life in Japan. Mary Basil Browne. 
In Defence of Matteism. A. J. L. Gliddoo. 


Idler.—Chatto and Windus. 


Stories of Famous Men. _ Lilustrate 1. 
Illustrated. C. Stewart. 


January 61. 


EF lith Sellers. 


January. 61, 


Janvier. 


January. 1s. 
Mrs. 


Mrs. Henry Chetwynd. 


January. 6d. 
Henry Irving ; Joseph Hatton. 
Around about Algiers. i 


Illustrated Carpenter and Builder.—Joln Dicks. 
The Electric Light. Illustrated. Henry Stooke. 
Gothic Arches. Illustrate 1. 


Index Library.—4, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. De-ember. 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury Wills, 1383-1558. 
Wiltshire Inquisitiones Post Mortem. 

Gloucestershire Inquisitiones Post Mortem. 

Gloucestershire Wills. 

London Inquisitiones Post Mortem. 


Investors’ Review.—29, Paternoster Row. 
Is Trade going to Revive ? 
The Baring Assets ‘l'rust. 
The Deeay of the London Omnibus ¢ 
British Investments in Canada. 


21s. per 


January. Ls. 


‘ompany. 


Irish Monthly.—M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin. January. 61. 
The First Lord Coleridge and His Brother. 
My Acquaintance with Ireland and Mrs. Atkinson. Malame Belloc. 
Journal of the Board of Agriculture.—((Quarterly.) Eyre and 


Spottiswoode. December. 61. 
Remission of Tithe Rent-Charge. 

Farmers and the Income-Tax. 

Wheat-Girowing in the Argentine Republic. 
Agricultural Credit Banks in Russia. 

Poultry Rearing and Fattening in Sussex. 

Injurious Insects and Fungi. Lllustrated. 


Journal of Geology.—46, Great Russell St. 
Glacial Studies in Greenland. T. C. Chamberlin. 
On a Basic Rock derived from Granite. C. H. Smyth, 
The Quartzite Tongue at Republic, Michigan. 

A Sketch of Geological Investigation in Minnesota. 
The Drift; Its Characteristics and Relationships. 
Journal of Hygiene.—46, East 21st Street, New York. De em! 


10 ceuts. 


O-t.-Nov. 50 cents. 


jun. 


NH. Winchell 
Continuel. LoD 





College Diseases. Dr, A. W. Leighton. 


Journal of Politions Economy. 
ss. Je ember. 


V. Hill. 


—(Quarterly.) U 
75 cents. 


niversity of Chivag> 


cliadine 
Nature of Sociology. B. aceon, 
Adequacy of the Customs-Revenue ore in America.’ T. 
. Wilson Million 

un 


Journal of the Royal Agricultural Sogiety. —(Quarterly.) Jol 


I’. Hoxie. 


Murray. December ¢ is. Gd. 
totation of Crops. Illustrated. Sir J. Sonal Let es and Sir J. If. Gilbert. 
Light Railways. W. M. Acworth. 


Anomalies of the Grazing Season of 1894. C. B. Fisher. 
Bear. 
Illustrated. Pyof. D. S. Capper. 





REVIEWS AND 


Aubrey Richardson, 


January, 61. 


annum. 





MAGAZINES. 


Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.—The Institute, Northumber- 
land Avenue. Devember, 6d. 

Colonial Expansion. Miss Flora L. Shaw. 

Social and Intellectual Aspects of Australian I#fe Miss C. H. Spence. 

The Possibilities of the North-West District of British Guiana. G. (+. Dixon. 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution,—s9, l’a!] Mall. 
December 15. 2s. 61. 

rhe Training of Volunteer Infantry. Lieut.-Col. C. G. A. Maybew. 

A New Method of Manceuvring ‘Controllable ” Torpedoes, etc., when Invisible 
to the Operator. Lieut.-Col. C. W. Sleeman. 

The Admiralty Flag. Vice-Admiral Blo mfield. 

A Volunteer Brigade Camp, at Talbot, near Bournemouth 
Satterthwaite. 

Kindergarten Magazine.—Woman’'s Temple, Chicago. 

Art Principle and Elementary Schools. Lucy S. Silke. 

The First School Year. Katherine Beebe. 

Aiins and Results of an Agassiz Chapter. . E. 


Major B. A. 


De-ember. Is 


Hemingway. 


Knowledge.—226, High Holborn. Januiry. 61. 


serpent Feeling. Dr. A. Stradling 


“pots and Stripes in Animals. Illustrate! R. Lydekker. 


Surrey ; Its (reological Structure. Iilustratel. Prof. J. Logan Lobley 
The — tion of the Visible Universe. J. KE: (iore. 
The New Solar Records. KE. W. Maunder. 

Ladies’ Home Journal,—Curtis, Philalelphia. January. 10 cents. 
The Woman Who most Influencel Me; My (Grandmother. Lilustrat: 


Eugene Field. 
Christmas in the Year 2090. Edw. 
Ladies’ Treasury.—Bemrose. 
the Land of Charming Women and Respectful Servants. 1 


61. 


Bellamy. 
January. 7d. 
lustrate lL. 


Japan ; 
Leisure Hour.—56, Paternoster Row. January. 

Dean Buckland. J. Macaulay. 

Rambles in Japan. Illustrated. Canon Tristram. 

Lunar Photography. Illustratel. W. T. Lynn. 

Ear!y Writing Materials. ‘Tighe Hopkins. 

A Bird’s-Eye View of the Argentine Republic. 

The Nerves of the World—Telegraphs. I) lustrate 1. 


Ilustratel. Mary Crommeli 
J. Munro. 
Lo-k 


January. Is. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—W ari, 


The Ducks of the Chesapeake. C. D. Wilson. 
Christmas Customs and Superstitions. Elizabeth I. seat. 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree. Gilbert Park. 
Socialist Novels. M. Kaufman. 
Little Folks,—Cassell. January. 61. - 


[llustratel. W. B. Robertson. 


Talks with Traders in Wild Auimals. 
Longman’s Magazine.—39, ee ee January. 61. 
English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century. J. Froude. 


(iTasse : ‘La (iueuse Parfumee Mrs. A fred teat. 

rhe ** Do ysona” in 1894. Miss Trench and C. J. Longman 
Lucifer.—7, Duke Street, Adelphi. Devember 15. 1s. 64 

Helena Petrovna Blavatsky. Continued. Vera I’. Jelihovsky. 

Che Web of Destiny. G. RK. S. Mead. 

lennyson Viewed Theosophically. I. Hooper. 

Phe Heaven-World. Continued. H. Cotyn. 

Father Bogolép; A Master of Occult Arts. Continuel. N. ss. Leskoff. 

Theosophy and Crime. B. Crump. 

Some Aspects of Karma. W. F. Kirby. 


Ludgate Illustrated Magazine.—53, Fleet Street. January. 6d. 
Liverpool Bluecoat School. Tllustratel. W. Charles Sargent. 

The Stock Exchange. Illustrated. Frelerick Dolman 
Ancient Pipes and Pipe Smokers. Illustrate]. Dr. I’. H. Davis. 
Macmillan’s Magazine.—29, Belfor! Street. January. Is 
\ Day with Xenophon’s ILarriers. 


John Chudleigh ; an Elizabethan Adventurer. R. W. Cotton 


Land Tenure in Tuscany. Mrs. Ross. : 
Che Hunters of the North Pacifi M. Rees Davies. 
Froissart the Lover. G.C. Macaulay. 


Cromwell and the House of Lords, ©. H. Firth. 


Medical Magazine.—140, Strand. December. 2s. 

Sleep and Dreams. Prof. Ludwig Biichner. 

Registration of Midwives. T. Wilson. 

linportance of the Early Diagnosis of Malignant Disease 
Uterus. F. Bowreman Jessett. 

rhe British Medical Association and Unqualifie 1 Practice., T. Garrett Horde 

Foreign Medical Degrees and Their Registration. _ Major Greenwood, 


of the Boly of 





Sanitary State of the German Army, 1389-90. 
Merry England.—42, Essex Street, Stran}. December. Is. , 
Santo Padre, an Italian Village, and St. Fulk, an English Saint. Dom [ye 
Camm 
Marriage in Haste. Ames Savile 
On Ecclesiastical Archite-ture. Prof. A. M..Pugin. 
Methodist Monthly.—119, Sulisbury Square, Fieet Street. January. - 31. 


istrate td. - R. Chew. 


Hocking 


John Bowick and Ashville College. Ile 
Coulxeu Kernahan, With Portrait. J 
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Minster.—A. D. Innes and Co. January. 61, 
The Triumph of Japan. Illustrated. Sir Edwin Arnold. 
Lay-Readers. G. A. Spottisweode. 

War and Engineering. Llustrated. Sir Benjamin Baker. 

‘The Inner Life of the Church of England. Rev. J. E. C. Welldon. 
Bishopthorpe. Illustrated. D, Trelawney, 

London School Board Election. Dean Gregory. 

Entertainments and Entertainers. Illustrated. R. Corney Grain. 
Pre-Reformation Chalices. Illustrated. W. J. Cripps. 


Missionary Review of the World.—Fuuk and Wagnalls. January. 


25. cents. 
The World’s Outlook in 1895. Dr, A. T. Pierson. 


The World: Population, Races, Languages, and Religions. Prof. A. H. 


Keane. 


Gleanings from the American Board Meeting at Madison, Wis. Rev. J. H. 


Ross. 
Month.—Burns and Oates. January. 23. 

The Gunpowder Plot. 
An Italian Lourdes, or the Madonna of Canneto. Dom Bede Camm. 
Across the Tatra. E. Laszowska Gerard. 
Froude’s Oxford Lectures, J. M. Stone. 
Rats and Mice. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway. Rev. E. J. Devine. 


Monthly Packet.—A. D. Innes. January. Is. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Andrew Lang. 
Shakespeare’s Flower-Language. Phil Robinson. 


Natural Science,—Rait, Henderson and Co. January. Ils. 
Research Degrees at Oxford and Cambridge. é 
A Central Zo logical Bureau. 
The Study of Existing Glaciers. Captain Marshall-Hall, 
The Mammals of the “Malay Peniusula. H,.N. Ridley. 
The Distribution of Food-F 
Iilustrated. H. N. Dickson. 
The Problem of the Primeval Sharks. Illustrated. A. Smith Woodwar1. 
Musical Boxes in Spiders. Illustrated. KR. I. Pocock. 


Nautical Magazine,—Simpkin, Marshall. December. is. 
Ship Sanitation. 
Shipping Law.—Final Judgments. 
Revolutions v. Patent Log. J. J, Ruthven. 
The First Aluminium Torpedo Boat. 





New England Magazine.—5, Park Square, Boston. December. 25 cents. 


If Jesus Came to Boston. E. E. Hale. 

Phillips Brooks ; the Ideal Minister of the American Gospel. With Portrait. 
Leighton Parks, 

Winter on Boston Common. Illustrated. J. KE. Chamberlin. 

Leaves from the Records of an Olil Parish: West Springfield. E, N. Bagg. 

Swiss Solutions of American Problems. W. D. MeCrackan. 

A New England Farmer in Jamaica. Illustrated. D. Buffum. 

The Huguenot in New Eogland. H. Graves. 

An Old New England Hymn-Book. Helen M. North. 

H. H. Richardson and His Work. Lllustrateil. E. E. Hale. 


New Ireland Review.—Burns and Oates. January. 61. 
frish Arts and Crafts. Lord Mayo. 
Old Times in the Barony. Max Wood. 
The National Movement. J. Sweetman. 
A Plea for Reform in Irish Education. J. Comerton. 


New Review.—Wm. Heinemann. January. 1s. 
The Navy. Sir Charles Dilke. 
India: Impressions. C. F. Keary. 
The New Ibsen; “ Little Eyolf.” G. W. Stevens. 
Les Sentiments de la Frauce pour l’Angleterre. Emile Ollivier. 
The Talk of New Alliances. Frederick Greenwood. 
The Armenian Question. 
An Eulogy of Charles IT. 
The Problem of Purity. . Villy: 
In Memoriam—Robert Louis Stev epson. William Archer. 





New World.—(Quarterly.) Gay and Bird. December. 3s. 
Some Questions in Religion Now Pressing. D. N. Beach. 
A Unitarian’s Gospel. C. E. St. John. 
Athanasianism. L. L. Paiue. 
Science a Natural Ally of Religion. E. B. Andrews. 
**One Lord, and His Name One.” S. R, Calthrop. 
The Gospel According to Peter. J.. Armitsge Robinson. 
John Addington Symonds. F. Sewall. 
Modern Jesuitism. C. C. Starbuck. 
The Mimicry of Heredity: G. Batchelor. 


Nineteenth Century.—Sampson Low, January. 2s, 6d. 


The Independent Labour Party. J. Keir Hardie. 

The Collectivist Prospect in England. Professor Graham. 

The Queen and Lord Beaconsfield. Hon. Reginald B. Brett. 

Birds and their Persecutors. Ouida. 

Women under Islam. Miss Lucy M. J. Garnett. 

Auricular Confession and the English Church. Canon Teignmouth Shore. 
Defoe’s ‘* Apparition of Mrs, Veal.” George A. Aitkin. 

Night Travelling in India, Mrs, Logan. 

St. Martin of Tours. Dr. Jessopp. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





‘ishes in Relation to their Physical Surroundings. 





The Political Revatien. Sir Wemyss Reid. 
Stony Sinai. E. N. Buxton. 

The Triumph of J apan, Professor Robert K. Douglas. 
Francesco Crispi: an Appreciation, Cay. W. L. Alden. 


North American Review.—Wm. Heinemann. Dezember. 2s. 61. 
Brigandage on American Railroads. Wade Hampton. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. H. C. Lodge. 
James Anthony Froude, Prof. Goldwin Smith. 
Experiments in American Financial Legislation. J. H. Eckels. 
The Salvation Army. Prof. C. A. Briggs. 
Consular Reform. * H. White. 
Donkeys ; Wild Traits in Tame Animals. Dr. L. Robinson. 
The Proposed Increase of the Army in the United States. Adj.-Gen. Rugzies 
How the Czar’s Death Affects Europe. 8S. Stepniak. 
The Meaning of the American Elections. J. W. Babcock. 
Outing.—170, Strand. December. 25 cents. 
The Japanese Theatre. Illustrated. E. B. Rogers. 
A Boating Trip in Samoan Waters. F. M. Turner. 
Sledging in Norway. Illustratel. GC. Edwardes. 
Lenz’s World Tour Awheel. Illustrated. 
The National Guard of New York State. KE. E. Hardin. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—18, Charing Cross Roal January. Is. 
The Asthetes. Illustrated. T. F. Plowman. 
Wellington. Illustrated. Gen. Lord Roberts. 
Concerning the Office of the Master of the Horse. Illustrated. Earl of Cork 
and Orrery. 
Westminster. Illustrated. Walter Besant. 
Photogram.—Farringion Avenue. January. 31. 
The Outlines of Photomicrography. Continued. Illustratel. Andrew Pringle. 
Artificial Light Portraiture. Coutinued. Illustrated. 
Phrenological Magazine.—7, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus. 
January. 64, 
Chas. Hyatt-Woolf, With Portrait. 
The Physiology of the Brain. Dr, Gall. 
Poet Lore.—(ay and Bird. December. 25 cents. 
‘* Luria” and ‘‘ Othello” ; Types and Art Compared. Prof. LL. A. Sherman 
The Poets in School. Dr. W. J. Rolfe. 
Dramatic Passion in Shakespeare’s ‘‘Much Ado about Nothing.” C. A. 
Wurtzburg. 


Positivist Review.—185, Fleet Street. January. 31. 
The Use of Sunday and of the Week. Frederic Harrison, 
Comte and Primary Education. F, 8S. Marvin. 
Tests of National Union. EK. S. Beesly, 


Provincial Medical Journal.—i1, Adam Street, Adelphi. Dee. 61. 

The Development of the Germ Theory. Langley Browne. 
Public Health.—4, Ave Maria Lane. December. 1s, 
Sewer Ventilators and Diphtheria. Prof. Fltigge. 
Quarantine for Cholera. Dr. Thorne. 
Death Rates and their Significance, Dr. R. MacMartin Cameron. 
Measures for the Prevention of Tuberculous Infection by Milk and Me 
Dr. H. Bemfield. 
The Pathology of Vaccinia. Dr. Copeman. 
Quiver.—Cassell. January. 61. 

English Church Life on the Continent. Tllastrated. Rev. E. C. Unmack. 
The Countess of Meath, and the Miuistering Children’s League. Illustrate}. 

Religious Review of Reviews.—34, Victoria Street, Westminster. 

December 15. 6. 
Interview with Archdeacon Denison. With Portrait. 
Sub-Elementary Schools. Rev. Compton Reade. 
The Apology of Aristides. Rev. W. H. Painter, 
Review of the Churches.—(Quarterly.) John Haddon, Salisbury Square. 
January. 61. 

The Future of Religious Education in the School Boards. Archdeacon Sinclai’. 
The Ethical Basis of the Scotch Disestablishment Controversy. J. Marshal! 


Lang. 
The Athanasian Controversy. Dr. Martineau and Others. 
Review. of Reviews.—(America.) 13, Astor Place, New York. 

Jecember. 25 cents. 

The American Elections of 1894. With Portraits. 

Adolph Sutro. With Portrait. 

On the Threshold of Universal Peace. With Map of Alsace-Lorraine. 

The Re-Establishment of Olympic Games. Illustrated. Dr. Albert Shaw. 

Industrial Agreements and Conciliation. C. 0. Kingston. 

Why Not More Forest Preseryes? R. Underwood Johnson. 

St. Nicholas.—Fisher Unwin. January. 1s. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. Illustrated. Brander Matthews. 
Science Progress.—428, Strand. January. 2s. 61. 

Physiological Absorption. E. Waymouth Reid. 

Coal: Its Structure and Formation, A. C. Seward. 

The Coagulation of the Blood. .W. D. Halliburton. 

Insular Floras. W. Botting Hemsley. 

Scots Magazine.—Houlston and Sons, Paternoster Square. January. 61 

tobert Louis Stevenson. Alex. Small. 

John Logan, the Poet. Rey. J. King Hewison. 
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Seas. 0. Pettersson. 7 
Fhutan and the Himalayas Kast of Darjecling. Col. H. H. Godwin-Austen. 
The Island of Saghalin, KE. Siberia. 


Seribner’s Magazine,—Sampson Low. January. 1s. 

{ncome. Illustrated. Robert Grant. 
san Vivaldo; a Tuscan Shrine. Illustrated. Edith Wharton. 
The Beginning of American Parties. Illustrated. N. Brooks. 
Mental Characteristics of the Japanese. G. Trumbull Ladd. 
Salvation Army Work in the Slums. Maud Bb. Booth. 
Good Taste. Augustine Birrell. 
Dr. Holmes as Professor of Anatomy T. Dwight. 

Strand Magazine.—Southampton Street. December 15. Is. 
H. S. Maxim ; Interview by J. Bucknall Smith, lustrated. 
Che Handwriting of Lord Tennyson. Illustrated. J. Holt Schooling 
‘The Training of Performing Animals. ‘llustrated. KE. A. Brayley Ho:lgetts. 
The Bible: How It is Printed and Circulated. Illustrated. Harry How. 
An Alpine Pass on ‘* Ski.” Illustrated. A. Conan Doyle. 
Pantomime Masks and Properties. Illustrated. Harry How. 
Brides, Illustrated. KE. Salmon. 
Penmanship. Illustrated. G. Clulow. 
The Synagogue in Bevis Marks. Illustrated. Sir F. Montefiore 
Athletes of the Year. Lilustrated. 
Secret Hiding-Places. Illustrated. J. Scott. 
Paris Dressmakers. Illustrated. M. Griffith. 

Sunday at Home.—56, Paternoster Row. January. 61. 

Sunday in East London—Shoreditch—Bethnal Green West. Illustrate] 
A Visit to Bashan’and Argob, Palestine. Lllustratel. A. Heber-Percy. 
Sailors in Port. Commander Dawson. 


Sunday Magazine.—Isbister. January. 61. 
rhe Birds’ Testimony to the King. Illustrated. Rev. Benjamin Waugh. 
Dr. G. F. Pentecost at Home.  Lilustrated. 
The Eve of Christianity. F. T. Richards. 
Temple Bar.—Bentley. January. 1s. 
Letters of Edward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble, 1871—1883. Continued. 
Some Beauties of Cowper. Alice Law. 


fThinker.—21, Berners Street. January. 1s. 
The Kingdom of the Ten Tribes. Rev. A. Robertson. 
The Pillar Apostles and the Gospels. Prof. Knowling. 
Some Prominent Difficulties in the Gospels. Prof. A. Roberts. 
The Possibility of Religious Dogma. Rev. W. 8. Swayne. 


United Service.—(Americ».) 1510, Chestnut Street, Philade!phia 


December. 25 cents. 


{uterior Water-Ways from New York to the Gulf Coast. 8S. Millington Miller 


Rural Traditions, Burnet Landreth. 
Origin and Developments of steam Navigation. Continued. G. H. Peeble. 


United Service Magazine.—13, Charing Cross. January. 2s. 
Mutiny Myths. Mr. W lberforce. 
The Colonies and Maritime Defence. R. M. Collins. 
The Fleet of the United States in the American War. Captain Stenzel. 
Tommy Atkins off Duty. Beatrice Whittington. 
Mayela the Japanese: A Reminiscence of the First Fiying Squadron 
George Andrew Patterson. 


CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 





Scottish Geographical Magazine.—E:w. Stanford. December. 1s. 64. 
A Review of Swedish Hydrographic Research in the Baltic and the North 


Che Distribution of Guns in an Army Corps. Major May. 
Entrance into the Army. 

The Affair d’E: ghien. II. W. H. Craig. 
Rio de Janeiro—After the War. C. A. Voigt. 

The Indian Army: The New Organisation. 

A Coming Revolution in Military Locomotion. Col. Fox. 
The War between China and Japan. Colonel Maurice. 
Unclaime:l Soldiers’ an Sailors’ Money. Sidney H. Preston. 


University Extension Journal.—A. I’. Watt. December 15. 2d. 
Annual Meeting of the London Society —Conference on Working-Meu Centres. 
Is Self-Education a Duty ? Miss Maud €. Synge. 


Westminster Review.—Frederick Warne. January. 2s. 64, 
Dr. Johu Chapman. 
Historical Methods of Record before the Use of Writt 
Hewitt. 
Wanted—A Newer Trade Unionism. W. L. A. Stobart. 
Wanted—A New Scepticism. Stoddard Dewey. 
Why New Zealand Women got the Franchise. Edward Reeves. 
The Struggle for Healthy Schools. Joseph J. Davies. 
A Defence of the Moderu Girl. 
Fowards the Appreciation of Emile Zola. C. E. Townsend. 
Moscow in 1893. KR. G. Burton. 
Cost of Elections. T. Stanley Ball. 
The Yosemite. KR. W. W. Cryan. 
William Cullen Bryant. Thos. Bradfield. 
Wilson’s Photographic Magazine.—853 
Jecember. 30 cents, 
Sewanee: an Outdoor Study. Illustrate. 
Improvement of Process- Work. C. Ashleigh Snow. 
Windsor Magazine.—Ward, Lock. January. 6! 
Edna Lyall; Interview. Illustrated. El!en Velvin 
Unknown London ; Walworth Road. Illustrated. H. D. Lowry 
Should Children be seut to Boarding Schools ? 
(ireat Marriage Insurance Scheme. Charlotte O’Conor E-cles 
Romances of Rings. Illustrated. Fred Miller. 
Woman at Home.—lIloller and Stoughton. January. 64, 
Reminiscences of Royalties. Illustrated. 
Ladies of Birmingham. Illustratel. Sarah A. Tooley. 
Work.—Cassell. Jauuary. 61. 
Gleanings from Patent Laws of All Countries. 
Rope Bends, Hitches, and Useful Purchases. 
Writer.—Boston, Mass. December. 10 cents. 
Maria Louise Pool. Amanda M. Hale. 


Young England.—57, Ludgate Hill. January. 31. 
Wild Life in Old England. Illustrated. J. A. Thomson. 


Young Man.—%, Paternoster Row. January. 31. 

Tohn Morley. Illustrated. Dr. C. A. Berry. 
Platform and Pulpit. Dr. Joseph Parker. 
Che Study of Poetry. R. Le Gallienne. 
sir Edward Russell Interviewed. With Portrait. 

Young Woman.—%, Paternoster Row. Janua 
Mrs. Joseph Parker Interviewed. Illustrated. 
How to Decorate a House. Mrs. Oscar Wilde. 
Florence Nightingale. Llustrated. Miss M, A. Belloc. 


n Characters. J. F 


sroadway, New York. 











POETRY. 


Arena.—De:ember, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Bushrod W. James. 
if Christ Should Come To-day. J. G. Clark. 
A.“ Fin-de-Siécle ” Vision. Margaret Stewart Sibley. 

Argosy.—January. 
Midnight: New Year’s Eve. 

Atalanta,—January. 
Comparison. Daisy Argles. 

Atlantie Monthly.—January. 
Alcyone. A. Lampman. 
Soul, Wherefore Fret Thee? Stuart Sterne. 
Blackwood’s Magazine.—January. 

Known and Unknown. Stephen Gwynn. 


Bookman.—January. 
Robert Louis Stevenson ; Scotland’s Lament. J. M. Barrie. 
Caledonia,—January. 
A New Year’s Greeting. 
Canadian Magazine.—De:ember. 
Thanksgiving Morn. D. McCaig. 
Century Magazine,—Jauuary. 
To France (1894). Florence Earle Coates. 
The Voice of Streams, Wm. Prescott Foster. 
The Riddle of Wreck. Helen Gray Cone, 
Jade. Edith Wharton. 
The Pilgrim. Ellen Burroughs. 
Homer. H. J. Stockard. 
Choras, M. Nicholson, 


Chautauquan,—December. 
A Conclusion. W. P. Stoddard. 
Cosmopolitan. —December. 
My Guests. Illustrated. Sir Edwin Arnold, 
The Closel Room. Clinton Scollard. 
Favey, My Falcon. Edgar Fawcett. 
Father Jardine. E. C. Stedman. 
Gentleman’s Magazine.—Jaunuary. 
When Memory is no More. Wm. Toynbee. 
Girl’s Own Paper.—January. 
Two Dolls. Sarah Doudney. 
Good Words,—January. 
Her First Miracle. Vida Briss. 
Harper’s Magazine,—January. 
The Moth. Z. D. Underhill. 
Idler.—January. 
To Phyllis. Illustrated. Chas. Kennett Burrow. 
Leisure Hour.—January. 
The Crownless King. Mark Ambient. 
Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine,-—January. 
The Yule Charm. M. S. Paden. 
To the New Year. Kathleen R. Wheeler. 
Longman’s Magazine.—January 
8. Cc. R. L. Stevenson. 
Proverbs xxii. 2. A. H. Beesly. } 
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Ennocents’ Day. Mrs. Hamilton King. 
The Welcome. Eastwool Kidsop. 


Monthly Packet.—January. 


Forgettin’. Moira 0’ Neill. 
Music.—1402, The Auditorium, Chicago. 
Beethoven’s Spirit Birth. F. W. Morton. 


New England Magazine. —December. 


Communion. Eva Channing. 
Nat Narrow’s Christmas Eve. C. G. Rogers. 
From Day to Day. Julie M. Lippmann. 
New Review.—January. 
The Woodman. R. L. Stevenson. 
Mater Triumphavs. R. L. Stevenson. 
A Walking Skirt, G. Wyndham. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—Jauuary. 
Shadowland, Illustrated. P, Morgan Watkirs. 
Faliing Leaves. R. Osborne 


The Birth of a Year. Illustrated. Christian Burke. 


Atlantic Monthly .—January. 


The Symphony Illustrated by Beethoven’s Fifth in ( Minor. 


The Meaning of an Eisteddfod. Edith Brower. 


Cassell’s' Family Magazine.—January. 


Song: ‘In Memory of You,” by T. Ely. 

Whistling as a Prefession ; 
Lucian Sorrel. 

Chautauquan,— December. 

Carol: ‘*On That First Christmas Night,” 


‘ Cornhill.—January. 
The Prima Donna. 

Cosmopolitan .—December. 
Musical Instruments of the World. 


Dominant.— 
The ‘‘ Golfreys,” 
The Orchestra. 


228 N. Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 
Past and Present. With Portraits. 
Continue. 


A. 0. U. W. March, for Piano, Orchestra, and Band, by D. W 


Etude. —1708, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


fheory ; the One Thing Neglected. O. R. Skinner. 
Is the Piano a Detestable Instrument? H. T. Finck. 
Technical Reserve Power. ’, J. Henderson. 
** Mareia Giacosa,” for Piano, by Fred. Hiller. 

Girl’s Own Paper.—January. 
Song: ‘Tuning Up,” by Natalie Janotha. 
Ladies’ Treasury.—January. 
Iustrated. 
Tllustrated. 


Some Lady Vocalists. 
At Bayreuth in 1894. 

Leader.—226, Washington Street, Boston. 
Ferdinand David. G. Brayley. 

Little Folks.—January, 

Song: ‘* Twenty-Eighteen.” 

Lute.—44, Great Mar)borough Street. 
Ponder My Words, 0 Lor!,” 


Vere Dudley. 


Anthem : 


London and Provincial Music Trades Review. 
Fleet street. Der. 15. 41. 

The New German Trade-Marks Law. 

Anton Rubinstein. 


Magazine of Music.—29, Ludgate Ilill. 
A Talk with Emil Sauer. With Portrait. 
The Encore Fiend. 
Recollections of Anton Rubinsteiu. 
Interview with Durward Lely. 
Th> Oberammergau Organ. 
Anthem : 
Ohikiren’s Song : 
ThiecePart Song: 


Alexander Mc Arthur. 
With Portrait. 
Ilustrated, 


** Tired,” by Myles Foster. 

*Canzonet,” by Mr. Travers. 
Meister.—Kegan Paul. 

Wagner’s Letters from Paris, 1841. 


The ‘‘ Lohengrin” Drama. Continued. W. 
Wolfram von Eschenbach’s “ Parzival.” 


Month" Musical Record. 
The Year 1894. 


Music,—1402, 


November 25. 


—Augener and Co. 


Auditorium, Chicago, 


The ‘‘ Old Italian Method.” F. W. Root. 


The Fugue and Sonata as Composer Tests. 


N. Douty. 


THI 


Merry. England.—De:ember. 


December. 


‘Whosoever Drinketh of the Water,” by G. I. 


December. 


De-ember. 


by H. P. Danks. 


Illustratel. J. H. Hall. 


December. 
Concerning “*. Authority ” in Piano Teaching. J. Comfort Fillmore. 


1 dol. per aut 


January. 
by Norman Hatfiel. 


1 


January. 


4 


~ 


REVIEW 


25 cents, 


P. H. Goepp. 


Mr. Charles Capper interviewel. 


December. 


15 cents. 


6 


S. Fraser Harris. 


Cirover. 


Ashton Ellis. 


January. 


1, 


9 cents, 


10 cents, 


. Reeves. 


Racquet Court, 


2i. 


OF REVIEWS. 


St. Nicholas.—January. 


The Elfin Bough. Illustrated. Helen Gray Cone. 


Seribner’s Magazine.—January. 


Illustrated. A. Conan Doyle. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


A Forgotten Tale. 
The Wanderers. 
Sunday Magazine. —Jauuary. 


Illustrated. Jessie A. Anderson. 
Niall Herne. 


A New Woman. 
Labour. 


Temple Bar,—January 
Ballade of the Starlings. 
A Watch in the Night. 


Heiurich Hoffmann’s History. Continued. J. Retiie Mallett. 


Werner’s Magazine,—le:ember. 


Music. Rev. J. E. Ranklin. 


Windsor Magazine—January. 


The Thankful Bird. Norman Gale. 


MUSIC. 


Harmonic Nature of Musical Scales. Jean Moos. 
Correct Breathing in Singing. J. Howard. 
American Conservatory of Chicago. With Portraits. E. 
Piano Touch Once More. J. C. Fillmore. 

Music Teacher.—Dalton, Georgii. December. 
The Power of Music. S. F. Shore. 


Carol: Christmas Carols Sweetly Sing,” by J. L. Moore. 


Musical Herald.—8, Warwick Lane. 
Sir George Grove. With Iortrait. 
Part Song: ‘Of A’ the Airts,” by Chas. Jessop. 


January 


Musical Messenger.—141, West Sixth Street, Cincinnati. 
15 cents. 
Evolution of the Dot and Clef. E. M. Amory. 
Vocal Duet: ** The Song the Angels Sang.” by J. H. Fillmore. 
Chorus Anthems : 
Still,” by J. B. Herbert. 


Musical News.—130, Flect Street, 
Bononcini’s Theft. W. H. Cummings. 


Musical Opinion.—150, Holborn. 
Organ and Orchestra. Dr. Henry Hiles. 
Dr. Armes and Durham Cathedral. With Portrait. 
Music as a Liberal Profession. Antonio Mirica. 
Sacred Music of Handel and Mendelssolin.  Jo-eph Goddard. 
Robert Franz. Pauline Jennings. 


January. 21, 


Musical Record.—C. If. Ditson, New York. Dee. 10 


Musical-Literary Clubs. W.S. B. Mathews. 
Vocal Quartette: ‘* Lo!*A Star Shoue in the Kast,” 


Musical Standard,—1s5, Vleet Street. 11, 
December 1. 
Emil Sauer. With Portrait. 
December 22. 
August Wilbelmj. With Portrait. 
Musical Times,—Novello. 
1895. Joseph Bennett. 
Musical Monstrosities. 
Four-Part Song : “Spring,” by F. H. Cowen. 
Anthem: ‘ The Story of the Cross,” by Myles B. 


January. 4d. 


Foster. 


Swayne 


50 ceats por 


“Glory to the King,” by C. Il. Gabriel; «T 


Devember 15, £2, 29. 


by * Violetta.” 


> 


anboun. 


December. 


ld. 


Musical Visitor.—John Church, Cinciunati.: December. 15 cents. 


The Evolution of the Grand Piano. 
Christmastide in Song. 
Chorus: “A Christmas Idyll,” by G. F. Root. 


Illustrated. 


Musical World.—145, Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Some First Lessons and How to Give One. 
Rubinstein. With Portrait. 

Some Chicago Violinists. 
Solo: ‘* The Blacksmith,” for Piano ; by 


December. 
Emil Liebling. 


Albert Jungmann. 


Nonconformist Musical Journal,—44, Fleet Street. Januiry. 


Maldwyn Humphreys. 
Hymn : 


With Portrait. 


“T heard the Voice of Jesus say,” by E. Minshall. 


Organist and Choirmaster.—139, Oxford Street. 


Service for Holy Communion : ‘* Missa de Saneto Nicolav,”” hy B.A 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, by E. J. Hopkins. 
School Music Review.—Novello. 


Music (iu Both Notations}: Part Song: 
Songs : 


January. 1}. 
“Gol Save the Queen 


soln. 





Continued. W. PF. 


December 


**Creation’s Hymn,” by Beethoven ; “ (ireeting,” by 


15. 2d. 


gutter, 


he Air was 
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Scottish Musical Monthly.—Weekes and Co, January. 2d. Sunday Magazine.—January. 
. Hubert Parry. With Portrait. - The Singing Games of Children. Mlustrated. . W. Wood. 
Marshall Lang. With Portrait. The Old Galleries of some Churches. Llustrated. Rev. 5. Baring-Gould. 
Music at Trinity Congregational Church, Glasgow. Illustrated. Violin Times.—11, Ludgate Hill. December. 2d. 
Strad.—1%6, Fleet Street. January. 2d. A. Simonetti. With Portrait. 
Emile Sauret. With Portrait. G. Brayley. Werner’s Magazine.—108, East Sixteenth Street, New York, 
Strand Musical Magazine,—Southampton Street. January. 64. December. 25 cents. 
The London Royal Academy of Music. Illustrated. Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. The Songs of Schubert. J. Matthews. 
Sir Charles and Lady Hallé Interviewed. Illustrated. J. E. Woolacott. Adolphe Adam’s ‘* Christmas Song.”” . Karleton Hackett. 
Songs: ‘‘ Edward Gray,” by Sir Arthur Sullivan. High Sopranos. 
*“* A Christmas Dream.” Augusta Holmés. Tone-Blindness and the Education of the Ear. J. Mount Pleyer. 
‘¢ The Sanctuary.” A. H. Bebwend. Portraits and Biographies of Minuie Swayze, Alexander Meiville Bell, Luisa 
Pianoforte Solo: “Un Moment Musical.” I. J. Paderewski. Cappiani, Alice Garrigue, and Others. 


ART. 


Art Journal.—Virtue and Co. January. 1s. 64. New England Magazine.—December. 

“ The Garden of the Hesperides,” after Sir F. Leighton. Early Religious Painting in America, I[llustratei. Clara Erskine Cleme:t. 
“Le Chemin de la Croix,” after Jean Béraud. Benjamin Panl Akers, Sculptor, Illustrated. Leila Woodman Usher. 
The Langham Sketching Club. Illustrated. ; 
The House of a Japonist Collector. Illustrated. Dr. Ern’st Hart. Nineteenth Century.—January. 
William Hurt. Illustrated. J. Orrock. he Paintings at Pompeii. H. A. Kennedy. 
Layer Marney Tower and Church in Essex. Illustrated. T. McDougall : 

Mundle. Poet-Lore.—December. 
Yorkshire Crafts: Wovllens and Worsteds. Llustrated. R. C. Gill. Art for Man’s Sake. Grace Alexander. 


Paintings and Sculptures as Histrionic Studies. W. Shaw-Sparrow. f : ' 
Quarterly Illustrator.—$2, Fifth Avenue, New York. Jan. 30 cents. 


—156, Charing Cross Road. . y. 6d. . ss . 2.3 ’ A 
SEE 188, Gang Coes ee. Seng: rhe Origin of a ype of the American Girl. Illustrated. R, Harding Davis. 








The Wedgwood Institute, Burslem. Illustrated. C. H. Whitworth. Griitzner’s Smiling Monks, Lllustrated. Chas. de Kay. 
Sketches by Michael Angelo. dee A Glimpse of Parisian Art. Illustrated. Anne T. Gibert. 
An Appreciation of Cecil Lawson. Illustrated. C. Hiatt. In Washington. Illustrated. . Gibbs. 
An Ideal Vehicle for Oil-Painting. Illustrated. H. C. Standage. The Great School of Nature. Illustrated. A. Trumble. 
Atalanta,—January. Some Characteristics of English Art. Illustratei. Charlotte Adams. 
ar : F . Ps : Artists as Historians. Illustrated. C. Cook. 
2c ( aw souise . -} bh <a 
Painting, an Occupation for Gentlewomen. Louise Jopling. } With Horses and Dogs. Illustrated. Marguerite Tracy. 
Canadian Magazine.—December. Old English Pottery and China in America. Illustrated. Alice Morze Earle. 
Toronto Art Students’ League. Illustrated. R. Holmes. Seribner’s Magazine.—January. 
Chautauquan.—December. Henry Wolf, American Wood-Engraver. 1 !iustrate. 
The Painter’s Art in England. Illustrated, Horace Townsend. Strand.—De-ember. 
Ladies’ Home Journal.—January. Caricaturists and Their Work. Illustratel. K. Blathwayt. 

How I Make a Drawing. LIllustrated. F. 0. Small. Studio.—5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. December 15. -ts: 61 

Magazine of Art,—Cassell. January. 1s. 4d. The New English Art Club. Illustrated. F. Wetmore. 
‘* Kilchurn Castle,” after David Law. Walter Crane as a Designer of Paper-Hangings. Illustrated. Aymer Vallance. 
Alfred East. Illustrated. W. Armstrong. A Note on John Da Costa and His Work.  [)lustrated. 
Glimpses of Artist Life. Illustrated. M. H. Spielmann. Phe Value of Precedent. Illustrated. rrison Townsend. 
Mr. Yerkes’s Collection at Chicago. Illustrated. F, G, Stephens. Joseph Sattler, a New German Desiguer. Illustrated. Chas. Eiatt. 
Colonel Goff’s Etchings. Illustrated. F. Wedmore. f 
Perugia. Illustrated. Mrs. F. W. W. Topham. Temple Bar,—Jauuary. 
Some Scottish Bindings of the Last Century. Illustrate]. S. T. Prid Letters from a French Atelier. 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Benziger, Einsiedeln. 50 Pf. Heft. 4 Correspondence of Georg Friedrich Parrot and the Tzar Alexander I. Con- 
Japan. Illustrated. Dr. O. Nippold. _ tinued. F. Bievemann. wee 
Johannes Janssen on Witches. H. Kerner. Naval Ordnance. Vice-Adm. Batsch. 
Tzar Alexander III. Illustrated. 0. Hirt. Civilization in Danger. A. Naquet. 
Hans Viktor von Unruh. Concluded. H. on Poschinger. 
Chorgesang.— Hans Licht, Leipzig. 2 Mks. per quarter. Dec. 9. The Military Oath in the Year 1812. P. Holzhausen. 
Bruno Oskar Klein With Portrait. Deutsche Rundschau.—Liitzowstr., 7, Berlin, W. 6 Mks. per qr. Dee. 


Trios for Female Voices: ‘* Finnisches Volkslied,” and ‘“ Russisches Volk- 


slied,” by T. Fischer. The Imperial Visit to the North in 1894. aul Glissfelit. 


On the Origin of Life. E. du Bois-Reymondd. 
Daheim.—9, Poststrasse, Leipzig. 2 Mks. per qr. December 8. rhe Ancient Armenian Kingdom of Van. C. F. Lehmann, 

Serum Therapeutics. Dr. A. Eulenberg Ada Negri. Paul Heyse and Hermann Grimm. 

: BE iggy Tee Ne glee ‘ Berlin Theatres. 

Deaconesses. T. Schiifer. Ihe Beer Boycott in Berlin, F. Goldschmidt. 


— ! 
December 8. Notes on Madagascar. 


Gustavus Adolphus. Illustrated. K. Fey. 


December 22. Deutsche Worte.—VIII. Langegasse, 15, Vienna. 50 Kr. Dec. 
** Weihnachtslied ” (music) by Ferdinand Pfohl. The Austrian Nationalisation Law. Dr. K. Brockhausen, and Dr. J. Redlich. 
Christmas Confectionery. Llustrated. Sanitation in Vienna and Pauperism. 

December 29. The Chairs of Philosophy at Vienna. Dr. L. Glaf. 
The Oldest Sunday Schoolin Germany. (At Hamburg). Hermann Dalton. Freie Bahne.—Kithenerstr., 44, Berlin. 1 Mk. 50Pf£. Dec. 

Deutscher Hausschatz.—Fr. Pustet, Regensburg. 40 Pf. Heft 3. ihe wma gh 7 oe ae 

. Literary Life Abroad. R. Saitschick. 
Gustavus Adolphus. With Portrait. Dr. H. Joseph. On Industrial Competition and Its Treatment of the Law. Prof. J. Kohler. 
Hans Sachs. With Portrait. Heft 4 Under the Surface of Patriotism. E. Harmening. 
Gustavus Adolphus. Continued. Die Gartenlaube.—Ernst Keil’s Nachf, Leipzig. 50 Pf. Heft 13. 
Pictures of Japan. Illustrated. Tragedies and Comedies of Superstition. E. Forst. 
The Avimals of the Ice Age. Dr. O. Follmann. A Day in China. Illustrated. J. Zwenger. 
Bishop Petrus Hitz] of Augsburg. Gustavus Adolphus. Illustrated. H. Bauer. 

¥. . Christmas Secrets. A. Tille. 
Deutsche Revue,—Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart. 6 Mks. per qr. Heft 14. 

December. Friedrich Mitterwurzer, Actor. Illustrated. G. Ramberg. 
Prince Hohenlohe and German Foreign Policy. [ypus Fever. Dr. E. H. Kisch. 
Prince Bismarck and the Parliamentarians. Continued. H. von Poschinger. Christmas Fairy Plays. Illustrated. A. Tille. 
On Sensation and Motion. A. Seeligmiiller. Catherine [1. of Russia before her Accession to the Throne. E. Sebulte, 


On Concerts. W. J. von Wasielewski. Old New Year’s Cards, Illustrated. H. Bolsch. 




















THE REVIEW 


Die Gesellschaft.—Wm. Friedrich, Leipzig. 1 Mk. 50 Pf. Dec. 
The Preservation of the German Peasautry. H. Starkenburg. 

Mara Marlet (Marie Edle von Berks). With Portrait. P.M. Lacroma. 
Modern Poetry at the German Universities. R. Eckardt. 

The Right to Die. R. Reitzel. 

Politics and Socialism. H, Isarius. 


Die Gleichheit.—12, Furthbachstrasse, Stuttgart. 10 Pf. Dec. 12 
German Socialists ; an Explanation, 


Internationale Revue tiber die Gesammten Armeen und Flotten. 
— Friese und von Puttkamer, Dresden. 24 Mks, per ann. December. 
The Present Strength and Organisation of the German Colonial Forces. 
The Strategical Significance of the Roads across the Alps. II. 
, Considerations on the Austro-Hungarian Navy. 
The British Army and Navy. 
Gibraltar. 
The Preparation for War of the Russian Army. Il. Major-General Von 
Krahmer. 
Tzar Alexander III. a Felix Boh, 
War Notes from the E 


Jahrbicher fir an 2 Deuteche Armee und Marine.—A. Bath, 
Berlin. 32 Mks. per aun. 

Striking Points in the Present Instruction and Training of German Infantry, 
Lieut.-Colonel von Blinkuer. 

The Russian Mounted Troops in the Balkan Campaign, 1877-8, and the role of 
the Russian Cavalry Divisions in a Future War. 

Improvised Fortifications. Lieut.-Colonel R. Wagner, 

The Reorganisation of the Russian Engineer Troops. 

Latest’ Data on the Small Bore Rifles adopted by the Various Powers. 


Konservative Honatscchrift. —E. Ungleich, Leipzig. 3 Mks. per qr. 
ecember. 
The War Against Seraitiee. 
Beggars and Pauperism. C. Beyer. 
Reminiscences of the War of 1866. 


Magazin fir Litteratur.—riedrichstrasse, 207, Berlin. 40 Pf. 
December 1. 
Vienna Art. Continued. J.J. David. 
Anton Rubinstein. A. Moszkowski. 
December 8. 
The Future of Bayreuth. R. Sternfeld. 
December 29. 
Art and Religion. Max Stirner. 
Realistic Melodrama, E. 0. Nodnagel. 
Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens,—Carl Gerold’s 
Sohn, Pola. 17s. perannum. Part XIT. 
The Tactics Best Adapted for Developing the Power of Existing Ships and 
Weapons. Commander F. C. D. Sturdee, R.N. 
A Modern Freight Schooner, Designed by Ludwig Benjamin. 1 fig. 
Neue Militarische Blatter — —26, Winterfeldstrasse, Berlin. 
Quarterly. 8s. December. 
Critical Observations on the Operations in the 1864 Campaign. 
The Capture of Kassala by the Italiaus on 17 July, 1894. 
General Dragomirov’s Criticisms. 
The War in Kast Asia. 
Principles which should Govern the Training of Horses in the Remount 
‘ Se 6 
French Shipbuilding activity in the Government and Private Yards during 1894. 
The English Naval Manceuvres, 
Neue Revue.—I. Wallnerstr., 9; Vienna. 7 fl. per ann. December 6. 
The Gymnasium at an Educational Institution. Dr. J. Pap. 
The Meat Trade of Berlin, Dr. M. Wilckens. 
December 12. 
Croatia Then and Now. Prof. F. H. Geffcken. 
The Meat Trade of Vienna. Dr. M. Wilckens. 
December 19. 
Social and Religious Movements. Dr. R. Schitller. 
The Psychological Significance of Dress. G. Ferrero. 
The Sun as Healer. M. Neuburger. 


December 26. 
Peace on Earth. C. Alberti. 
Home Education. J. Pap. 


G. E. von Natzmer. 


THE FRENCH 


Association Catholique: Revue des Questions Sootntes et 
Ouvriéres.—262, boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 2frs. Dec. 
The Budget and Fiscal Reform in France. Continued. ' Henri Savatier. 
Large Towns in France and Their Government. Baron d’Avril. 
Catholic Socialism and the Protestant Reviews. A. Nogues. 
Bibliothéque Universelle.—18, King William Street, Strand. 2 fr. 50 ¢. 
December. 
Korea. V. de Floriant. 
Women and the Woman Question in the States. Concluded. Louis Wuarin. 
M. Antonio Fogazzaro and His Novels. Ernest Tissot. 
Correspondant.—18, King William Street, Strand. 35 fr. per annum. 
December 19. 
Emperor Francis Joseph the First. 
The Present aud Future of the Chino-Japanese War. A. Fauvel. 
Balzac and Napoleon. E. Biré. 


OF REVIEWS. 





Neue Zeit.—J.°H. W. Dietz, Stuttgart. 20 Pf. 

No. 10. 

The Peasant Question in France and Germany. F. Engels. 

The Labour Party of Belgium. E. Vandervelde. 
No. 11. 

The Belgian Labour Party. Continued. 

The Polish Workman at Home. 
No. 12. 


Hohenlohe’s Beginning. 
The Land Question at the Congresses of the International. 
The Annual Report of the English abour Department. M. Beer. 
The Elections in Saxony. E. Fise 5 
13. 
George Moore’s “ Esther Waters.” te Aveling. 
Nord und Stid.—Siebenhufenerstr. 2, Breslau. 6 Mks. per qr. De-. 
A German Grave in Holland; ‘The Burial-Ground of the Nassau Family at 
Breda. H. Miiller. 
Legends of the Indians in East Canada. O. L. Jiriczek. 
Religion without Dogma. H. Schmidkunz. 
The Great Epidemics of the Middle Ages. O. Meding. 
Preussische Jahrbicher.—Kleiststr., 14, Berlin. 2 Mks. 50 Pf. 
January. 
The Creation of Woman. Dr. Max I -essler. 
The Rights of the Mother among the Indo-Germans. B. Delbriick. 
Venetian Art. Prof. J. Strzygowski. 
The Germans in the United States. W. Weber. 
Liberalism and Nationality in Hungary. T. von Trotha. 
Suworow. 
Sybel’s History of the German Empire. C. Riussler, 
Rank and Payment in the Profession and Administration of the Law; and 
Reply. 
Prince Sergius Schahowski, Russificator. 
Schweizerische Rundschau.—A. Miller, Ziirich. 2 Mks. December. 
The Poetry of the Great French Prose Writers. C. Fuster. 
The German Hexameter. J. Mihly. 
Sphinx.—C. A. Schwetke, Brunswick, 2s. 34. December. 
Madame Blavatsky’s ‘Secret Doctrine.” L. Deinhard. 
Re-Incarnation. W. Friedrichsort. 
Ueber Land und Meer.—Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart. 1 Mk. 
Heft. 6. 
The Free Port of ng «wR F. Mewins. 
Pictures of Madagascar. Hustrated. 
‘The Hans Sachs Celebration at Niirnberg. Tlustrated. 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Illustrated. A. O. Klaussmann. 
Russia in Mourning. Illustrated. P. Lindenberg. 
The New Houses of Parliament at Berlin. Illustrated. G. Dabms. 
Life in China. Illustrated. 
The St. Nicholas Festival. 
Arctic Flora, Illustrated. Dr. J. Murr. 
Universum.—A. Hauschild, Dresden. 50 Pf. Heft 7. 
The New Houses of Parliament at Berlin. Ilustrated. G. Buss. 
The Wisdom of Ancient Egypt. Brugsch Pasha. 
Katharine Klafsky. With Portraait. 
Velhagen und Klasing’ s Monatshefte.—53, Steglitzerstr. 
Mk. 25 Pf. December, 
Finches. Illustrated. C. Pract 
Hermann Kaulbach, Artist. Illustrated. A. Spier. 
China Cups and Saucers. Illustrated. H. von Zobeltitz. 


Vom Fels zum evesiniimans - — geil naa shaban a 75 Pf. 
Heft 8. 


In the Sculptor’s Atelier. Illustrated. 
The Golden Book of the City of eae Fe aaeaaas R. von Seydlitz. 
Heft 
Alexander Girardi. Illustrated. L. HHeve esi. 
Pullman Cars. Lllustrated. F. Jaffé. 
Rubinstein. With Portraits. 
National Costumes of the Black Forest. Illustrated. 
Zuschauer—Il. Durchschnitt, 16, Hamburg. 1 Mk. 50 Pf. per half-year. 
December 15. 
Karl Larsen. E. Brausewetter. 


MAGAZINES. 


Some Famous Private Collections. 
The Green Room of the Comédie Frangaise _R. Peyre. 
Two — of French Mission Work; The Foreign Mission Society. De 


La 
Emile Olivier. H. de Lacombe. 
Ermitage.—26, rue de Varenne, Paris. 80c. December. 


Pessimism and Utilitarianism. Joseph Fiamingy. 
Contradictions of the Art of To-day. Raymond Bouyer. 


Journal des Economistes.—14, rue Richelieu, Paris. 3 fr. 50c. 
December 15. 
The Economy of History. G. de Molinari. 
‘The French Senate and Algeria. Charles Roussel. 
The Ethics of Dynamite according to Auberon Herbert. E. Castelot. 
History of the Austro-German Monetary Union of 1857. Arthur Raffalovich. 
A Visit to the Principality of Sourakarta, Java. Dr. Meyners d’Estrey. 
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Anton Rubinstein. 





Idée Libre.—10, rue Notre-Dame-de-Lorette, Paris. Dec. 
Alexander III. of Russia. Paul Verola. 


Montagne’s La Cime. Daniel Baud-Bovy. 


Journal des Sciences Militaires.—30, rue et passage Dauphine, Paris, 
40 fr. per annum. December. 

The Spirit of the New Drill Instructions, 1894. General Lewal. 

The Social Réle of the Officer. 

The Role of the Meuse Fortifications in Belgium and in the North of France in 
the event of a Franco-German War. If. Commandant Jouet. 

The Campaign of 1814; the Cavalry of the Allied Armies. Continued. Com- 
mandait Weil. 

The Fight at Nuits, 18 December, 1870. II. 


Marine Francaise.—5 rue de Méziéres, Paris. 30 fr. per annum. 
Nos, 2 and 3. 
Coast Defence. Continued. Rear-Adiniral Réveillére. 
The Canal des Deux Mers: Atlantic-Mediterranean : the Military Objections. 
The Postal Services in the Mediterranean. Rear-Admiral Coulombeaud. 
River Navigation. Commander Bernicot. 
Ménestrel.—2 bis, rue Vivienne, Paris. 
December 2, 9. 
The First Salle Favart and the Opera Comique, 1801-1838. Continued. Arthur 
Pougin. 


1 fr. 


Commandant Palat. 


10 frs. per annum. 


December 16. 
The Thousandth Representation of “* Faust.” Arthur Pougin. 

Monde Economique.—’76, rue de Rennes, Paris. 80c. December &. 
The Laws of Succession and the French Chamber. Paul Beauregard. 
December 15. 

Paul Beauregard. 

Jecember 22. 
Letter from M. Frédéric Passy to Baroness von Suttner. 


‘Monde Moderne.—13, King William Street, Strand. 
January. 


French Custom Houses in 1893. 


21 frs. per annum. 


The Starting of a Review. 

The Effects of Infantry l'iring. 
Why We have a Navy. 

Che Excavations of Dahchcour. 
All about Corn. F. Convert. 
Colour Photography. A. Berget. 
The Future Locomotion of the World. 
Sarah Bernhardt. M. Bertaux. 


Nouvelle Revue.—18, King William Street, Strand. 
December 1. 


Captain Danrit. 


F. de Morgan. 


O. Uzanne. 


62 frs. per annum. 


Novalis. M. Maeterlinck. 
Some Recollections. V. de Tracy. 

The National and Sea-Coast Defences. Sapiens. 
The Immortality of the Soul. Funck Brentano. 
Jose Maria de Heredia and Contemporary Poetry. A. Albalat. 
The Reconciliation between the Magyars and Slavs. J. Rimler. 
Francis Magnard. fF. Loliée. 

December 15. 

Jerusalem. Pierre Loti. 
** Little Eyolf” (first Act). Henrik Ibsen. 
Novalis. Continued. M. Maeterlinck. 
Letters from Mile. Desclée to Fanfan. 
he Siege and Assault of Gheok Teppe. 
Letters on Foreign Politics. Madame Juliette Adam. 

Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—23, boulevard Poissonniére, Paris. 

5 frs. perannum. December 1. 

Review of European Politics. Emilio Castelar. 
Letter from Rome. 


P. Duplan. 


December 25. 
Review of European Politics. Emilio Castelar. 
Christmas Celebrations in Spain. Henry Lyonnet. 
Memories and Legends of the Abbey de Villers. Denise. 


Quinzaine,—62, rue de Miromesnil, Paris. 24 frs, per ann. 
M. Waldeck Rousseau. Michel Salomon. 
John Bull and His Country. Continued. 
Maurice de Guérin. G. Maze-Sencier. 
Organ Music: ‘‘ Offertoire,” by A. Guilmant. 
Piano Solo: ‘‘ Oasis,” by Samuel Rousseau. 

December 15. 

John Bull and His Country. Continued. Baron E. de Mandat-Grancey. 
Church Music. Emile de Saint-Auban. 
Armand de Chateaubriand. Comte G. de Contades. 
Maurice de Guérin. Continued. (. Maze-Sencier. 
Song for Christmas: ‘* La Créche,” by F. de la Tombelle. 


Réforme Sociale.—54, rue de Seine, Paris. 1 fr. 
Claudio Jannet. A. Delaire. 
The Study of the Tuberculosis. Dr. Léon Petit. 
Municipal Reform in France.’ Oscar Pyfferoen. 
December 16. 
French Pawnshops. Maurice Vanlaer. 
The Belgian Law of 1889 relating to Workmen’s Dwellings. 


Revue d’Art Dramatique.—44, rue de Rennes, Paris. 
December 1. 
An Interview with Napoleon I. on Dramatic Art. Léo Claretie. 
**L’ Ami des Lois:” A piece Interdicted under the French Revolution. 
tinued. Paul Peltier. 
Albert Soubies. 


Dec. 1. 


Baron E. de Mandat-Grancey. 


December 1, 


Henry Delvaux. 
1 fr. 25 c. 


Con- 


CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND 


MAGAZINES. 








December 15. 
Dramatic Criticism of To-day. André Cassell. 
A Page from the Life of Moliére. ©. vau Hasselt. 


Revue Bleuve.—Fisher Unwin, Waternoster Square. 60. 
Jecember 1. 
Victor Duruy. Alfred Rambaud. 
My Escape, Metz, November, 1870. Colonel Patry. 
De-ember 8. 
Eugene Mouton. - 
Concluded. Alfred Ramband. 
December 15. 
M. Henry Houssaye. fmile Faguet. 
The Thousandth Representation of ‘ Faust.” 
December 22. 
La Sorbonne and the College of France, 1848-1852. 
Egypt in 1798. Abel Hermant. 
Anton Rubinstein. Raymond Bouyer. 
December 29. 
Renan, as Portrayed by M. Séailles. 
Revue des Deux Mondes.—18, King William St., Strand. 62 frs. per ann, 
December 1. 
The Austrian Alliance Treaty of 


Literary Progress. 
Victor Duruy. 


J. du Tillet. 


J. Levallois. 





Studies in Diplomacy : 
Broglie. 

Studies in Sociology : Luxury and the Functions of Wealth. P. Leroy Beaulieu. 

Women and the United States. Th. Bentzon. 

The Story-Tellers of Italy. E. Gebhart. 

Madagascar and French Colonization Vicomte Melchior de Vogilé. 

An Unknown Episode of the Soudanese. G. Valbert. 

December 15. 

H. Houssaye. 


1756. Due de 


The Last Imperial Army, 1815. 
French Railways. RK. G. Levy. 
Of the Influence recently exercised by Northern Literature. J. Lemaitre. 
Roman Russia. 

Michelet at the Ecole Normale, 1827-1838. G. Monad. 


Revue Encyclopédique.—17, rue Montparnasse, Paris. 1 fr. 
December 1. 
illustrated. J. Grand-Carteret. 
Illustratel. KR. d’Aunis. 
Carpineto. Illustrated. 
Illustrated. Maxime Petit. 
December 15. 
Old Christmas Carols. Gabriel Vicaire. 
Le Jardin d’ Epicure, by Anatole France. 
Madagascar. Map‘and Illustrations. 
Electricity asa Motive Power. 


The Exhibition of Books in Paris. 
Korea and the Koreans. 

The Country of the Pope; 
Tzar Alexander III. 


I 





Boyer d’ Agen. 


Georges Pellissier. 
Marcel Paisant and Henri Lapauze. 
Illustrated. Georges Dumont. 


Revue Francaise de l’Etrangers et des Colonies.— 
92, rue de la Victoire, Paris. 2 frs. December. 
Madagascar. Gabriel Vasco, 
The French Congo. 


Bulgaria at Antwerp Exposition. L. L. Mille.” 


Revue Générale.—Burns ani Oates. 
Léon de Monge. 
Pope Leo XILI. Concluded. Mgr. Lamy. 
On the Coasts of Norway and Lapland. Concluded. J. G. Freson. 
Lhe Evolution of the Lyrical Poetry and Work of Richard Wagner. Continued, 
J. G, Freson. 
The Third Scientific Congress of Catholics at Brussels. J. Vanden Gheyr- 


Revue du Monde Catholique.—7é, rue des Saint-Péres, Paris, 
23 frs. perannum. December 1. 

The Ascendency of Liberalism. Emile Ollivier. 
Un Historien de la Guerre, by Emile Ollivier. 
The Union of the Churches. Dom J. Rabory. 
The Fétes of the Church during the Reign of Terror. 
Protestantism and Contemporary Irreligion. 
Refutation of the Wellhausen Hypothesis. J. 
Julie Billiard. Continued. Ch. Clair. 


Revue de Paris.—18, King William Street, Strand. 
Jecember 1. 

Letters to a Foreign Lady. H. de Balzac. 

James Darmesteter. Gaston Paris. 

The Anglo-Prussian-Italian Policy, 1859-1894. 

The Diminution of Crime in England. H. Joly. 

The Kidnapping of a Bishop in 1856. E. Daudet 
December 15. 


12 frs. per annum. December. 


Boyer d’Agen. 


Edmond Biré. 
Continued. R. J. Fontaine. 
B. Jeannin. 


60 francs per annum. 


G. Giacometti. 


Repentance. Ch. Gounod. 
Anatole France. Edouard Rod. 
The French Revolution in Holland. A. Leroy Beaulieu. 

A Romantic Friendship ; George Sand and Madame D’Agoult. S. Rocheblave. 
A Secret Diplomatic Agent. C. de Lacroix. 

Revue Philosophique.—108, boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 
Conditions of Moral Progress. G. Ferraro. 

The Study of Comparative Psychology. G. Le Bon. 
The Study of Professional Psychology ; Medicine. 


3frs. Dec. 


Dr. Tardieu. 
Revue Politique et Parlementaire.—5, rue de Méziéres, Paris. 20 frs. 
per annum. December. 

The French Naval Budget, 1894. Heuri Brisson. 

The Budget of the Interior ; Police, etc. Joseph Reinach. 

The Codification of Europe in the Nineteenth Century. 
Glasson. 

Desirable Amendments to the Law of Succession. 

The Railway Budget. E. Delorme. 





Continued. E, 


Marcel Fournier. 
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Revue des Revues.—32, rue de Verneuil, Paris. 75. December 1. 
Italian Vagabondage. Marquis Paulucci di Calboli. 
December 15. 
The Memory of the Child and the Adult. A. Binet. 
Ttalian Vagabondage. Concluded. Marquis Paulucci di Calboli. 
Revue Scientifique.—Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square. 60 c¢. 
os December 1. 
The Life and Scientific Career of M. Duchartre. Gaston Bonnier. 
Nerve Centres «J.,.P. Morat. 
December 8. 


Metalliferous Deposits. A. Ditte. 
The Explosion of Cylinders of Compressed Gas. D, Bellet 


December 15. 
Logarithms. R. de Saussure. 
December 22. 


The Planet Mars. With Maps. G. Schiaparelli. 
Modes of Transport iu Colonial Wars. E. Raoul. 
Tubular Tunnels. 


Revue Socialiste.—10, rue Chabanais, Paris. 1 fr. 50 ¢. December. 
The Condition of the Life of Workingmen. F. and M. Pelloutier. 


THE ITALIAN 


La Civilta Cattolica.—Via di Ripetta, 246, Rome. 25 frs. per ann. 
December 1. 
The Sixth Centenary of the Translation of the Holy House to Loreto. 
Alms for the Poor Italian Nuns: an Appeal. 


December 15. 
Catholic Socialism. 
F. G. Raiffesen’s Scheme of Rural Banks. 
La Nuova Antologia.—Via del Corso, 466, Rome. 46 frs. per ann. 
December 1. 
H. Taine on Contemporary France: A Criticism. G. Barzellotti. 
A National and Economic Army. 
The Sicilian School of Poetry. ‘Conclusion. F. Torraca. 
Montesquieu in Italy. Cesare Canti. 
Rassegna Nazionale,—Via della Pace 2, Florence. 30 frs. per ann. 
December 1. 
The Roman Catacombs. Conclusion. B. Prina 
The Catholic Scientific Congress at Brussels. P. G. Giovanozzi. 
A Humanist of the Sacristy: Angelo Poliziano. 1. del Lungo. 
December 15. 
Catherine de Medicis, Duchess of Mantua. Continuel. L. Grottanelli. 


THE SPANISH 


Boletin de la Institucion Libre de Ensefianza.—Paseo del Obelisco, 
, Madrid. 10 pesetas perannum. No, 413. 

The Study of Stieney in Edinburgh University. Mr. Heally. 

Oxford University. 

The Architecture of the Middle Ages in Europe. Ricardo Velasquez. 
Ciudad de Dios.—Real Monasterio del Escorial, Madrid. 20 pesetas per 
annum. December 5. 

Literary Criticism. R. del Valle Ruiz. 
Explosives. Justo Fernandez. 

December 20. 
Spanish-American Literature. F. B. Garcia. 
Bethlehem, Ancient and Modern. Juan Lazardo. 


Espafia Moderna.—Cuesta de Santo Domingo 16, Madrid. 40 pesetas 
per annum. November. 


Literary Academies under the Austrias. J. P. de Gazman. 


THE DUTCH 


De Gids.—Luzac and Co., 46, Great Russell Street. 3s. December. 
The Lyons University Festival. Prof. A. @. van Hamel. 
Walt Whitman. Ll. W.G. van Nouhuys. 
The Behring-Roux Diphtheria Cure. .Prof. C. H. H. Spronck. 
Kuenen as a Critic. Prof. J. C. Matthes. 
Philosophy and History. Dr. W. G. C. Byvanck. 

Sphinx.—C. Lakeman, Beemster. 8s. perannum. No. 9. 

The Riddle of Life. C. du Prel. 
** Exaet ” Science. 
Intelligence in Animals. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Agrarian Reforms. Justin Alavaill. 
Mathematical Method in Sociology and Political Economy. Léon Winiarski. 


Revue de Théologie.—7, Faubourg du Moustier, Montauban (Tarn-et - 


Garonne). 1 fr. 50c. December. 
Charity and Its Organisation in the Lime of Jesus Christ. A. Wabnitz. 
The Tenth Congress of Orientalists at Geneva, 1894. C. Bruston. 


Université Catholique. toed du Plat, Lyons. 20 frs, per ann. 


15. 
M. Edouard Rod. Abbé sec 
Historical Essay on the University of Lyons. Concluded. A. Bonnel. 
Jean Baptiste de Rossi. Félix Vernet. 


Vie Contemporaine,—8, rue de la Chaussée *’Antin, Paris, 1 fr. 50 c- 
December 1. 

Politics in Poetry. Jules Simon. 

The Suppression of the Prix de Rome. Illustrated. Paul Gsell. 

Young Meu in France. Xavier Roux. 
December 15. 

The Conveyance of Louis XIV. and the Marines to Paris in 1870-71. Vice- 

Admiral J. Krantz. 
**Napoléon Raconté par l’Image,” by M. Dayot. Illustrated. Roger Peyre. 


MAGAZINES. 


Symbols: A Series of Poems. F. Salvatori. 

Dante’s Heaven. Conclusion. Galassini. 

Zola and Bovio. G. F. Airoli. 

The Ideas of a Catholic American Bishop. L. Vitali. 

The French Revolution and the First Empire. Continued. G. Grabinski. 


Riforma Sociale.—Via Tritone 197, Rome. 25 frs. per anny 

; November 25. 
The Labour Party in Belgium. Prof. E. Vandervelde. 
Monetary Fluctuations. Prof. G. Luzzatti. 

December 10. 

The Principles of Taxation. A Reply. A. Naguel. 
The Present Crisis in Economic Science. U. Rabbens. 
The Spirit Monopoly in Austria-Hungary. L. Albertini. 


Rivista Marittima.—Tipografia del Senato, Rome. 25 lire per anu- 
December. 
Some Considerations on the Loss of the Victoria. Thirteen figs. G, Russo. 
The Political Parties and the Revolution in Korea. V. Grossi. 
The Naval Battle of the Yalu. C. Avallone. 
The Madagascar Question. With map. 


MAGAZINES. 


Christian Epic Poets: Milton. Emilia Pardo Bazan. 
Castilian and Portuguese Literature. F. Wolf. 
Revista Contemporanea.—Calle de Pizarro, 17, Madrid. 2 pesetas. 
November 30. 
Anarchism. Antonio de Serpa Pimentel. 
Political Parties in Cuba. 
Papal Diplomacy in Spain. R. de Hinojosa. 
December 15. 
Cynthia and Propertius. Juan Perez de Guzman. 
Anarchism. Antonio de Serpa Pimentel. 
Revista General de Marina.—Deposito Hidrografico, Madrid. 
20 pesetas per annum. December. 
Compass Adjustment by Observations of Horizontal Force. M. E. Caspari. 
Naval Education. II. Lieutenant Florez. 
Aid to the Sick and Wounded in Naval Warfare. II. 
The Battle of the Yalu. 


Teysmannia.—G. Kolff and Co., Batavia. No. 9. 
Orchids in Bloom in the National Garden in September 1894. J. J. Smith, juz 
No. 10. 


The Value of Manuring. H. J. Wigman. 
The Poisons used by Savages on their Arrows. B. 


- 


Vragen des Tijds.—Luzac and Co. 1s. 6d. December. 
Shall We Have a New Fire-Arm? Lieutenant G. C. A. Fabius. 
Extension of Higher Education. Dr. P. van Geer. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Dagny.—Fredrika-Bremer Society, Stockholm. 4 kr. perann. No. 8. 
Women as Guardians of the Poor. 
Hemat.—Y.W.C.A., Stockholm. 2kr. perannum. December. 
The Longing of the Soul. Mathilda Roos. 
Finsk Tidskrift.—F. Gustafsson and M. G. Schybergson, Helsingfors. 
December. 


Finland and Gustavus Adolphus. C. G. Estlander. 


The Climate of Nyland. A. Heinrichs, 
‘ The Last Diet and its Doings. E. Schybergson. 
Nordisk Revy.—Wablstriim and Widstrand, Stockholm. -10 kr. per 
annum. No. 2. 
Shakespeare and the Dark Stage of his Life and Work. . Georg Brandes. 


Nordisk Tidskrift.—The Letterstedt Society, Stockholm. 10 kr. pet 
anoum. No.7 

The Italian Language Question. Johan Vising. , 

Helmholtz’s Influence on Music. Gerhard Schjelderup. 

Ord och Bild.—Wahlstrém and Widstrand, Stockholm. 10 kr. per annum. 
No. 12. 

Gustaf Adolf. Illustrated, Harald Wieselgren. 

Svensk Tldskrift.—Frans von Schéele, Upsala. 10 kr. per annum. 
No. 7. 

The Origin and Development of the Stockholm Reading Room. Eva Fryxell. 
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Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Indez. 


A.C. Q. American Catholic Quarterly Review. Fr. L Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. Naut. M. Nautical Magazine. 

A. J. P. - American Journal of Politics. Free R. Free Review. N. E. M. New England Magazine. 

A. A.P.S. Annals of the American Academy of G. M. Gentleman’s Magazine. N.1I.R. New Ireland Review. 

Political and Social Science. G. J. Geographical Journal. New R. New Review. 

Ant. Antiquary. G. 0. P. Girl’s Own Paper. New W. New World. 

Arch. R. Architectural Record. G. W Good Words. N.C. Nineteenth Century. 

A. Arena. G. T. Great Thoughts. N. A. R. North American Review. 

Arg. Argosy. Harp. Harper’s Magazine. 0. D. Our Day. 

As. Asclepiad. Hom. R. Homiletic Review. 0. Outing. 

A.Q. Asiatic-Quarterly. H. Humanitarian. P.E. F. Palestine Exploration Fund. 
Ata. Atalanta. * ss Idler. P.M. M. Pall Mall Magazine. 

A. M. Atlantic Monthly. I. L. Index Library. Phil. R. Philosophical Review. 

Bank. Bankers’ Magazine. I. J. E. International Journal of Ethics. BAL Poet-Lore. 

B. S. Bibliotheca Sacra. 5. Ek. Investors’ Review. -R. R. Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 
Black. Blackwood’s Magazine. Ir. E. R. Irish Ecclesiastical Record. P.M. Q. Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review. 
B. T. J. Board of Trade Journal. Ir. M. Irish Monthly. Psy. R Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Bkman. Bookman. Jew. Q. Jewish Quarterly. Research. 
B, Borderland. J. Ed. Journal of Education. Psychol R. Psychological Review. 
Cal. R Calcutta Review. J. Micro. Journal of Microscopy. Q.J.Econ. Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
Can. M. Canadian Magazine. J.P. Econ. Journal of Political Economy. Q. R. Quarterly Review. 
©. F.M. Cassell’s Family Magazine. J.R.A. = Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. Q. Quiver. 
C.S. J. Cassell’s Saturday Journal. J.R.C. 1. Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute. t. R. R. Religious Review of Reviews. 
Cas. M. Cassier’s Magazine. J ‘R. U. Journal of the Royal United Service Rel. Reliquary. 
Cc. W. Catholic World. be Institution. R. C. Review of the Churches. 
Cc. M. Century Magazine. ae R. Juridical Review. R. R. A. Review of Reviews (America). 
C. J. Chambers’s Journal. kK. 0. King’s Own. Rk. R. Aus. Review of Reviews (Australasia). 
Char. R. Charities Review. c Knowledge. St. N. St. Nicholas, 
Chaut. Chautauquan. a Leisure Hour. Se. A. Science and Art. 
Ch.Mis.I.- Church Missionary Intelligencer. Libr. Library. Se. G. Science Gossip. 
Ch. Q. Church Quarterly. Lipp. Lippincott’s Monthly. Se. P. Seience Progress. 
c. R. Contemporary Review. L. Q. London Quarterly. Scots. Scots Magazine. 
Cc. Cornhill. Long. Longman’s Magazine. Scot.G.M. Scottish Geographical Magazine, 
Cos. Cosmopolitan. Luc. Lucifer. Scot. R. — Seottish Review. 
Crit. R. Critical Review. Lud. M. Ludgate Illustrated Magazine. Serib. Scribner’s Magazine. 
D. R. Dublin Review. McCl. McClure’s Magazine. Str. Strand Magazine. 
Econ. J. Economic Journal. Mac. Macmillan’s Magazine. Sun. H. Sunday at Home. 
Econ. R. Economic Review. Man. Q. Manchester Quarterly. Sun. M. Sunday Magazine. 

g. R. Edinburgh Review. Med. M. Medical Magazine. pe Temple Bar. 
Ed. R. A. Educational Review, America. M. W. D. Men and Women of the Day. Th. Theatre. 
Hd. R. L. Educational Review, London. M. E. Merry England. Think. Thinker. 
Eng. M. Engineering Magazine. Min Mind. U.S. M. United Service Magazine, 

. fi. English Historical Review. . Min. Minster. W. R. Westminster Review. 
E, I. English Illustrated Magazine. Mis. R. Missionary Review of the World. W. M. Windsor Magazine, 
Ex. Expositor. Mon Monist. W. H. Woman at Home. 
Ex. T. Expository Times. M. Month. Y. R. Yale Review. 
Fs kt Folk-Lore. M. P. Monthly Packet. ¥.2 Young Mau. 
F. R. Fortnightiy Review. Nat. R. National Review. Yy. W. Young Woman, 
F. Forum. N. Sc Natural Science. 





Aesthetes, T. F. Plowman on, P M M, Jan. 
Africa (see also Tunis, Algiers) : 
Contributions to the Physical Geography of British East Africa, by Dr. 
J. W. Gregory, G J, Dec. 
Dr. Donaldson Smith’s Expedition in Somaliland, G J, Dec. 
The Tribes of Sahara, N. Ney on, Cos, Dec. 
Agriculture, see Contents of Journalof the Board of Agriculture, and Journal 
of the Royal Agricultural Society. 
Algiers: Round about Algiers, by C. Stewart, I, Jan. 
Alliances: The Talk of New Alliances, Frederick Greenwood on, New R, 


Jan. 

Almshouses, C, Jan. 

Alpine Pass on Ski, by A. Conan Doyle, Str, Dec. 

Aluminium, the Superabundant Metal, by H. Wurtz, Eng M, Dec. 

American — The Survival of the American Type, by J. “Th. Denison, 
AM, Jar. 

Anarchy: Psychology of the Anarchist, by A. Hamon, Free R, Jan, 

Angling, see under Fishing. 

Archeology, see Contents of Antiquary, Index Library. 

Architecture : 

Historical Architecture in Current Use, Prof. W. H. Goodyear on, Eng M, 

Dec. 


Ecclesiastical Architecture, Prof. A. M. Pugin on, M E, 
Arctic Exploration: The Peary Auxiliary Expedition, Ly _ 
on, G J, Dec. 
Argentine Republic: A Bird’s-Eye View, by May Crommelin, L H, Jan. 
Armenian Question, New R, Jan 
Armies, (see also under Peace and Disarmament, and Contents of United 
Service Magazines, Journal of the Roya! United oy Institution) : 
War and Engineering, Sir Benjamin Baker on, Min, J. 
The PT AR. Des Increase of the Army in the United States, mad. -Gen. Ruggles 
on. 
The National Guard of New York State, E. E. Hardin, Q, Dec. 
Armour of Old Japan, M. S. Hunter on, ¢ M, Jan. 
Assassins, Order of, Prof. Porter on, B S, Jan. 
Astronomy (see also Contents of Knowledy ge) : 
The World’s Debt to Astronomy, Prof. 8. Newcomb -  Cheut, Dec. 
The Story of Gamma Virginis, by J. E. Gore, G M, J: 
Lunar Photography, W. T. Lynn on, L H, Jan. 
Athanasian Controversy, Dr. Martineau and Others on, R C, on, Jan. 
Athanasianism, L. L. cg bon on, New W, Dez. 
Athletes of the Year, Str, Dec. 


. Bryant 


iieeaier (see also Maxim Flying Machine) : 
In a War Balloon at Aldershot, C F M, ie? 

Banks, Mrs. G. Linnaeus, Interv iewed, G T, « 

Beaconsfield, Lord, Hon. Reginald B. Brett oe “N C, Jan. 

Bells: ¢ ‘himing Bells, S. H. Ferris on, Fr L, Jan. 

Bible and Biblical Criticism, (see also i Jontents of Bibliotheca Sacra, Expositor, 
Expository Times, New World, Review of the Churches, Religious Review 
of Reviews, Thinker, etc.): 

The Crucifixion Mystery, by J. Vickers, Free R, - 
The Printing and Cir« ulation of the Bible, H. How a "str, Dec. 

Bible in Schools, (see also under School Board ): 

The Bible Fetish, Free R, Jan. 
Birds : 
Birds and Their Persecutors, by “‘ Ouida,” N C, . 
The Birds’ Testimony to the King, by Rev. B. W a Sun M, Jan. 

Birmingham Ladies, Sarah A. Tooley on, WH, J 

Bishopthorpe, D. Trelawney on, Min, Jan. 

Bismarck, Prince, S. Whitman on, Chant. 

Blennerhassett’s (Lady) * Talleyrand,” Fre ak Clarke on, F R, a 

Books: The Reading Habits of the English People, P. Collier on, F, Dec. 

Bourbon Family: The Fortunes of the Bourbons, by Kate M. Rowland, Harp. 
Jan 


Brasses and Brass-Rubbing, Miss Gertruie Harraden on, G O P, Jan. 
Brides, E. Salmon on, Str, Dec. 

Bronte, Charlotte, and Yorkshire, A. H. + ¥ on Ata, Jan. 

Brooks, Phillips, Leighton Parks on, N E M, 1 

Brown, John, in Canada, J. C. Hamilton on, po M, Dec. 

Bryant, William Cullen, Thos. Bradfield = W R, Jan. 

Buc kland, Dean, J. Macaulay on, L H, J 

Bull- Fighting ; ; Sport in Troubadour Land, rh. T. Mullin on, Can M, Dee. 
Buncle, John, W. G. Waters on, $ M, J: 

Burns Affectation in Scotland, T. D Robb o on, Free R, Jan. 


Canada, see under Railways, and Contents of Canadian Magazine. 
Canals: Great Canals, A. G. eel on, Chaut, Dec. 
Canton, F. O’Driscoll on, C M, J 
Carlile, Rev. J. Wilson, Interv: Pom by R. Blathwayt, GT, Jan. 
Catholic Church (see also Contents of the Month) 
Pre-Reformation Chalices, W. J. Cripps on, Min, Jan, 
Modern Jesuitism, C. C. Starbuck on, New W, Dec 
Cats, E. F. Bridell-Fox on, G O P, Janu 
Chapman, Dr. John, W R, Jan. 
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Charity That Helps and Other en, Jane E. Robbins on, F, Dec. 
Charles II., G. S. Street on, New R, J 
Charleston ‘and the Carolinas, by J. Ralph, Harp, Jan. 
China (see also under Canton) : 
— Relations with Chinese Manchuria, A. R. Agassiz on, G J, 


Chinese Festivals, Prof. R. K. Douglas on, G W, Jan. 
China and Japan, see under Korea. 
Christmas Customs and Superstitions, Eliz. = ‘we on, Lipp, Jan. 
Chudleigh, John, R. W. Cotton on, Mae, - 
Church and Christianity (see also under Bible ‘and Biblical Criticism, and Con- 
tents of Bibliotheca Sacra, New World, etc.) : 
The Eve of Christianity, by F. T. Richards, Sun M, Jan. 
Church of England : 
The Moral ae “9 Disestablishment and Disendowment, Canon Knox 
Little on, C R, J. 
Auricular Confession and the English Church, by Canon Teignmouth Shore, 


NC, Jar 
The Inner "Life of the Church of England, Rev. J. E. C. Welldon on, Min, 


Jan. 
English Church Life on the Continent, Rev. E. C. Unmack on, Q, Jan. 
Church of Scotland: The Ethical Basis of the Scotch Disestablishment Contro- 
versy, J. Marshall Lang on, R C, Jun. 
Churches : 
The Synagogue in Bevis Marks, by Sir F. Montefiore. Str, a 
x oy ge Street Railway Systems of St. Louis, Mo., 


Civic yma 


A Practical Example in Civics, T. W. Haskins on, A J P, Dec. 
Religion Carried oo Citizenship: American Institute of Civics, MH. R. 
Waite on, A J P, Dec. 
Collectivist Prospect in England, by Prof. Graham, N C, Jan. 
Colonies and Imperial Federation (see also Contents of Journal of the Royal 
Colonial Institute) : 
The Colonial Conference, Prof. pees & “mith on, C R, Jan. 
Consular Reform, H. White on, NA R, 
Co-operative Production in the British Is “* , JM. Ludlow on, AM, Jan. 
Copyright : Ancient Copyright, J. Hutchinson on, Ata, Jan. 
Cotton, Romance of, C J, Jan. 
County Council of London, Work of, Sidney Webb on, C R, Jan. 
Cowper, Poet: Beauties of Cowper, by Alice Law, T B, Janu. 
Crime and Disease, G. Mortimer on, Free R, Jan. 
Crimea in 1854 and 1894, General Sir Evelyn Wood on, F R, Jan. 
Crispi, Francesco—an Appreciation, by Cav. W. L. Alden, N C, Jan. 
Cromwell and the House of Lords, C. H. Firth on, Mae, Jan. 
Crucifixion Mystery, J. Vickers on, Free R, Jan. 


HL Bryan on, 


Darmesteter, James, M. (iaston Paris on, C R, Jan. 
Defoe’s (Daniel) ‘* Apparition of Mrs. Veal,” G. A. Aitken on, N C, Jan. 
Denmark, see Odense. 
Donkeys, Prof. L. Robinson on, N A R, Dec. 
** Donna ” 1894, Miss ‘Trench and C. J, Longman on, Long, Jan. 
Dressmakers of Paris, M. Griffith on, Str, Dee. 
Duck-Hunting : 
How I went Duck-Hunting, by C. D. Rogers, Can M, pe 
The Ducks of the Chesapeake, C. ). Wilson on, Lipp, Jan. 


East-End of London on Sunday, Sun H, Jan. 

Education (see dlso under School Board, Bible iu Schools, and Contents of 
Educational Reviews, Educational Times, Kindergarten Magazine, Vin- 
versity Hatension Magazines): 

Should Children be sent to Boarding Schools? W M, Jan. 
Liverpool Bluecoat School, W. Chas. Sargent on, Lud M, Jan. 
Festivals in American Colleges for Women, Susan G. Walker and Others on, 


C M, Jan. 
Egyptology: ‘The Sacred Scriptures of the Egyptians, Rev. Camden M.‘Cobern 
on, Hom R, Dec. 
Electoral (see also under Woman Suffrage) : 
Cost of Electious, I’. Stanley Ball on, W R, Dec. 
Electricity, see Contents of Enginecring Magazine. 
Emerson, Ralpho Waldo, Brander Matthews on, St N, Jan. 
Emigration : 
Alien Immigration, Geoffrey Drage on, F R, Jan. 
zs TP Den of Indiscriminate Immigration in America, Julia H. Twells on, 
Engiveering, see Contents of Cassier’s Magazine, Engineering Magazine. 
Entertaining, Art of,—‘“ L’Art de Tenir Salov,” by Lady — Ata, Jan. 
Entertainments and Entertainers, k. Corney 7, on, Min, Jan. 
Erasmus, Rev. I. St. John Thackeray on, G M, Jan. 


Fiction : 
New Story-Tellers and the Doom of Realism, W. I. Thayer on, F, Dec. 
Socialist Novels, M. Kauifmann on, Lipp, Jan. 
Some Contemporary English Novelists, Jeanette L. Gilder on, Chaut, Dec. 
Finance, (see also Contents of Bankers’ Magazine, Board of Trade Jour nal, 
Investors’ Review) : 
A Visit to the Mint, by F. M. Holmes, G T, a 
The Stock Exchange, F. Dolmau, Lud M, Jar 
iy Roa ay Plan” of Currency Reform, ‘ALP. Hepburn on, Eng M, 
Finland and the Finns, H. M. Donner on, Fr L, Jan. 
Fishing : The Muse of the Angle, by J. Buchan, G M, Jan. 
Fitzgerald’ 's (Edward) Letters to Fanny Kemble, T B, Jan. 
Forests : ie. Not More Forest Preserves? by R. Underwood Johnson, 


France (see also under Grasse, Sport) : 
The French Chambers, Prof. J. W. Burgess on, Chaut, Dec. 
The Genius of France, Havelock Ellis on, A M, Jan. 





OF REVIEWS. 


- Sentiments de la France pour ]’Angleterre, Emile Ollivier or New R, 
Jan. 
Froissart the Lover, G. C. Macaulay on, Mae, Jan. 
Froude, James Anthony, 
Prof. Goldwin Smith on, N A R, Dec. 
Reminiscences of I roude, by J. Skeltod, Black, Jan. 
Recollections of Froude, by Mrs. Alexander Ireland, € R, Jan. 
Froude’s Oxford Lectures, J, M. Stone on, M, Jan 
Fruit-Barrow Man, J. D. Symon on, E J, Jan, 
Fujisan, A. Parsons on, Harp, Jau. 
Fulk, St., Dom Bede Camm on, M E, Dec. 


om The Re-Establishment of Olympic Games, Dr. Albert Shaw on, 
Jec. 
Genius : English Surnames and Hereditary Genius, by 8. 0. Addy, G M, Jan 
Geology, see Contents of the Geological Mugazine; Journal of Geology, Know- 
ledge. 
Grasse: ‘‘ La Gueuse Parfumée,” by Mrs, Alfred Hunt, Long, Jan. 
Gunpowder Plot, M, Jan. 
Hamerton, P hilip G., Autobiographical, F, Dec. 
Handwriting (see also under W — gaia ies Tennyson) : 
Penmanship, (+. Clulow on, Str, | 
Hebrides, see under Scotland. 
Heredity : 
St. George Mivart on, H, J 
The Mimicry of Heredity, G. Batchelor on, New W, Dec. 
Hiding Places, J. Scott on, Str, Dec. 
Highlands, see under Scotland. 
Historical Methods of Record before the Use of Written Characters, J. F. 
Hewitt on, W R, Jan. 
Holmes, Dr. Oliver W endell, 
Lang, Andrew, ov, M cs Jan. 
Lodge, H. C., on, N AB 
Holmes’s Health Co le, ae "Oswald on, Chaut, Dec. 
Dr, Holmes as che of Anatomy, by T. Dwight, Serib, Jan. 
The Religion of Holmes’s Poems, Rev. J. M. Savage on, A, Dec. 
Hooker, Richard, Prof. T. D. Hunt on, Hom R, Dec. 
Hfouse Decoration, Mrs. Oscar Wilde on, Y W, Jan. 


Ibsen’s (Henrik) ‘* Little Eyolf,” G. W. Steevens on, New R, Jan. 
Income, Robert (rant on, Serib, Jan. 
India: 
Impressions, by C. F. Keary, New R, Jan. 
Night Travelling in India, by Mrs. Logan, N C, ae 
In the Indian Jungle, by KE. O. Walker, G M, Jar 
Bhutan and the Himalayas Kast of Darjeeling, Col. H. H. Godwin-Austir, 
on, Scot G,M, Dec 
Insurance : 
Accident Insurance, H. W. Wolff on, C R, Jan. 
Great Marriage Insurance Scheme, Charlotte O’Conor Eccles on, W M, Jan. 
Ireland, see Contents of Irish Monthly, New Ireland Review. 
Irving, Henry, Joseph Hatton on, I, Jan. 
Italy (see also under Land, Santo Padre) : 
Ancient Paganism in Modern Italy, Kev. B. F. Kidder on, Hom R, Dec. 
Italy, Queen of, Felicia B., Clark on, Cos, Dec. 


Jamaica: A New England Farmer in Jamaica, by D. Buffum, N E M, Dec. 
Japan : 


Domestic Life in Japan, by Mary B. Browne, H, Jat 

Mental Characteristics of the Japanese, G. Trumball ‘Ladd on, Serib, Jau. 
Rambles in Japan, by Canon Tristram, L H, Jan. 

Japan and China, see under Korea. 


Journalism in the Methodist Episcopal Church of America, T. L. Flood or 


Chaut, De 
Korea : 
The Chino-Japanese War and the Eastern Problems, J. T. Yokoi on, 
, Dec. 
China, Japan, and Korea, Baron F. von Richthofen on, G J, Dec. 
The Battle of Ping Yang, 1894, E. A. Irving on, Black, Jan. 
The Collapse of China at Sea, Capt. S. Kardley-Wilmot on, F R, J: 
The Triumpb of Japan, by Sir Edwin Arnold, Min, Jan. ; Ts oy Prof. 
R. K. Douglas, N C, Jan. 
Labour Problems : 
Wanted: a Newer Trade Unionism, by W. Me = Stobart, W R, Jan, 
A Labour Trust, E. M. Burchard on, A J P, I 
Industrial Agreements and Conciliati n, by C. C Kingston, R RA, Dec. 
Stock-Sharing as a Preventive of Labour Troubles, L. R. Ehrich on, F, Dec. 
May a Man Conduct His Business as He Please ? by Col. C. D. Wright, F, 
Dee. 
Social Improvement of Kuropean Labour, E. R. L. Gould on, Eng M, Dec. 
The Independent Labour Party, by J. Keir Hardie, N C, Jan. 
Land Tenure in Tuscany, Mrs. Ross on, Mae, Jan. 
Lang Andrew, and St. Andrews, M. L. Addis on, Fr L, Jan. 
Lay-Readers, G. A. Spottiswoode on, Min, Jan. 
Lecturing: ‘The Want of Economy in the Lecture System, J. Trowbridge on, 
AM, Jan. 
Lincoln, Abraham, 
Glimpses of Lincoln in War-Time, by N. Brooks, C M, J n. 
Abraham Lincoln in His Relations to Women, — Kean on, Cos, Dec. 
Logan, John, Rev. J. King Hewison on, Scots, Jan. 
London (see also under East-end, Walworth rH Ww estminster, Churches): 
Historic London Houses, P. Norman on, EI, J 
London Government, see County Council, School Sans, 
Lords, House of, see under Parliamentary. 
Lyall, Edna, interviewed by Ellen Velvin, W M, Jan. 


** Maclaren, Ian” (Rev. John Watson), G T, Jan. 
Madagascar, Vazaha on, F R, Jan. 
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INDEX TO 


Marriage in Haste, Ames Savile on, M E, ——- 
Martin, St., of Tours, Dr. Jessopp on, N C, J 
Maskelyne, J. N., at the Egyptian Hall, T. i. Lewis on, E I, Jau. 
Master of the Horse, Earl of Cork and Orrery on, P M M, J an. 
Matteism Defended, by A. J. L. Gliddon, H, Jan. 
Maupassant, Guy de, Count Leo N. Tolstoy on, A, Dec. 
Maxim, A. 8. , interviewed by J. B. Smith, Str, Dec. 
Maxim Flying- Machine, H. 8S. Maxim on, C M, Jan. 
Meath, Countess of, and ‘the Ministering Children’s League, Q, Jan. 
Medicine, see Contents of Medical Magazine, Provincial Medical Journal. 
Meredith, George,—The First Meeting between George Meredith and Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Mrs. J. KE. H. Gordon on, Bkman, Jan. 
Mexico: Yucatan, Alice D. Le Plougeon on, Fr L, Jan. 
Missions (see also Contents of Missionary Review of the World, Church Mis- 
sionary Intelligencer) : 
Christian Missions as seen by 2 Brahman, by rs R. Telang, F, De-. 
Christian Missions as seen by a Missionary, by Bi ishop J. M. Thoburn, F, 
Dec. 
Moltke, Count von, Sidney Whitman on, E R, Jan. 
Morley, John, Dr. "C. A. Berry on, Y M, Jan. 
Mormonism: Will Polygamists Control the New State of {Utah ? by (i. Miller, 
, Jan. 
Morocco: My Escape from Mulai Bushta, by W. B. Harris, Black, Jan. 
Morrison, Arthur, Bkman, Jan. 
Moscow, see under Russia. 
Names: English Surnames and Hereditary Genius, by 8S. O. Addy,"G M, Jan. 
Napoleon I., Life of, by W. M. Sloane, C M, Jan. 
Natural History (see also Contents of Kune lelye, Natural Science): 
Nature’s Training School, Black, Jan. 
Natural Humanity, Sir W. Vavasour on, H, Jan. 
Navies (see also under Peace and Disarmament, and Contents of Unite? Service 
Magazines, Journal of the United Service Institution): 
The Navy, Sir Charles Dilke on, New R. Jan. 
The Armour Plate Question, 1894, Capt. W. H. Jac + on, Eng M, 
The New American Navy, Lewis Nixon on, Cas M, 
New England, see Contents of Vew —_—— t Magazine. 
New Year’s Day, Tighe Hopkins on, E b Jan. 
Newton, Isaac. Sir Bobert Ball on, G W, Jan. 
Nightingale, Florence, Miss M. A. Bello Y M, Jan. 
Norway : 


The Daemme Vand, or Rembesdal Glacier Lake, Capt. A. F. Mo kler- 


Ferryman on, G J, a 
Sledging in Norway,  —_——— O, Dec. 
Odense: Capital of =i C J; Jan. 
Palestine: Jerusalem in the First Century, by Lydia Hoyt, Fr L, Jan. 

Bashan and Argob, A. Heber-Percy on, Sun H, Jan. 

Pantomime Masks and Properties, H. How on, Str, Dee. 
Paris and Helen, Andrew Lang on, Cos, De 

Parker, Mrs. Joseph, Interviewed, Y W, Jan. 
Parliamentary (see also under Politics) ; 

The Political Situation, by Sir Wemyss Reid, N C, Jan. 

A Short Way with the House of Lords, J. G. Swift McNeiil on, F R, Jan 

The House of Lords since the Reform Act, C. Db. Roylance-Kent on, F R, 

Jan. 

Cromwell and the House of Lords, rz Hf. Firth on, Mae, Jan. 

The Picturesqueness of the Peers, A. I. ze bbins on, C F M, Ja 

Peculiarities of the U pper House, C J, Jan. 

Patagonia: The Welsh in Patagonia, C he Janu. 
Pauperism and the Poor Law : 
An Experiment in the Administration of the Poor Law, by Edith Sellers, 
W, Jan. 
Peace and Disarmament: 
The: Abolition of War, Rev. H. C. Vrooman and Prof. T. E. Will on, A, 
Dec. 

On the Threshold of Universal Peace, R R A, 

The Talk of New Allianc Frederick Gree hse ou, New B . Jan. 

How the Tzar’s Death Affects Europe, by S. Stepniak, N A R, . 

The late Tzar and the Peace of Europe, Col. T. A. Dodge on, 4 th 
Penmanship, see under Handwriting. 

Penn, William, and Peter the Great, H. Latchford on, A, Dec 

Pentecost, Dr. G. F., Sun M, Jan. 

Performing Animals, Training of, E. A. B. Hodgetts on, Str, Dee. 

Persia: The Bakhtiari Mountains and Upper Elam, Lt.-Col. He A. Sawyer 
on, G J, Dec. 

Peter the Great and William Penn, H. Latchford on, A, Dec. 

Photography (see also Contents of Photogram, Wilson’s Photographic 
Magazine): 

The Relations of Photography to Art, J. L. Breese on, Cos, Dec. 

Physical Geography, see Contents of Scottish Geographical Magazine. 

Pinero, A. W., Opinions of, Mrs. A. Richardson on, H, Jan. 

Pipes and Pipe Smokers, Dr. P. H. Davis on, Lud M, Jan. 

Platform and Pulpit, by Dr. Jos, Parker, Y M, Jan. 

Poetry : 

The Study of Poetry, R. Le a eg Y M Jan. 

The Poets in Sc hool, by Dr. W. J. Rolfe, P L, Dec. 

Political Economy, see Contents 3 Economic Journa’, Journal of Political 
Economy. 
Politics (see also under Parliamentary, etc.) : 

An Introduction to English Politics, by J. M. Robertson, Free R, Jan. 
Pratt, Samuel Jackson, ‘Gleanings ” of, by Lord Iddesleigh, Black, Jan. 
Pullman City and Paternalism, C. H. Katon on, A J P, Dee. 

Railways : 

State Aid to Railroads in Missouri, J. Wilson Million on, J P Eeon, Dec. 

Brigandage on American Railroads, Waie Hampton on, N A R, Dec. 

Canadian Pacific Railway, Rev. E. J. Devine on, M, Jan. 

State Railways in Australia, W. Hill on, J P Econ, Ve:. 
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Rats and Mice, M, Jan. 

Religions, Parliament of, Significance of, by Pr. f. Max Miller, A, Dec. 

Richardson, H. H., E. E. Hale on, NE M, . 

Rings, F. Miller on, W M, Jan. 

Royalties, Reminiscences of, W H, Jan. 

Russell, Sir Edw., Interviewed, Y M, Jan. 

Kussia : 
Russia and England, Canon MacColl on, C R, Jz ” . 
The late Tzar and the Peace of E 2, Col. T. A. Dodge on, F. De i 
How the Tzar's Death Affects Eu >. by S. Stepniak, NA R, 
Moscow in 1893, by Rh. G. Burton, W R, Jan. 

Saghalin, Island of, Scot G M, 

Sailors in Port, Commander —_ son on, Sun H, Jan. 

St. Andrews and Andrew Lang, by M. L. A idis, Fr L, . 

Salvation Army : 
Prof. C. A. Briggs on, NAR 














Salvation Army Work in the Slums, Mand B. Booth on, Serib, Jan. 
Samoa: A Boating Trip in Samoan Waters, F. M. Turner on, 0, D 
san Vivaldo, Edith Wharton on, Ser’ ib. Jan. 

Sanitation, see Contents of Public Health, Journal of Hygiene. 


Santo Padre, Dom Bede Camm on, M E. De a 
Scepticism : Wanted: a New Scepticism, by 8. Dewey, W R, Jan 
Schiller and His Works, G T, Jan. 
School Board of London : 
rhe Bible Fetish, Free R, Jan. 
The Future of Religious Educatiou in the School Boards, Archdeacon Sinclair 
on, R C, Jan. 
London School Board Election, Dean Gregory » Min, fon 
rhe Struggle for Healthy Schools, J. J. Da , WR, Jan. 


Science (see also Contents of Science Progr , et 


Science a Natural Ally of Religion, E. B. Andrews on, New W, D 
Scotland (see also under St. Andrews): 

The Depopulation of the Highlands, Hon. Mrs, H. Chetwynd on, H, Jan 

Hebrideans as Patriots ant Naval Reservists, by D. N. Reid, G@ M, Jan. 
Secularism: The New Secularism, Walter Walsh on, C R, Jan. 
servant Question: Do Servants Mart CF M, Jan. 
Shakespeare (see also Contents of Poet Love 

Shakespeare and Puritanisn rot. iles on, C R, Jan. 

’s Pis » Lore, | ey, G M, Jan 
Happ, Jar 
onon, M P, Jan. 





\. Froude on, Long, Jan. 





hopping, Ethics of, Lady Jenne on, 








Simplon Hospi ein Wi 
Sinai, BE. N. Buxton on, } 
Ski, A man Doyle ou, 
Slave Trade in America 2 I FA. 9 on, Hi 
Jan. 
Social Life in England in the Nineteenth Century, J. Ashton on, Chaut, De 
Social Purity 
The Problem of Purity, W. S. Lilly on, New R, Jan 
l Feeders of Immorality, 6. O. Flow on, A, I 
sce of Spain, by Chas. W. Wool, Arg, Janu. 
Sport (see also » Duck-Hunting 
With the Hounds in France, by H. Sears » Harp. Jan 
Che Huuters of the North Pacific, M. Ree= Davies on, Mae, Jar 


A Day with Xenophon’s Harriers, Mae, Jan. 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, 
Archer, William, on, New R, Jan. 
Maclaren, lan, on, Bkman, Jan. 
Small, Alexander, on, Scots, Jan. 
Stevenson’s Books, S. R. Crockett on, Bkman 
The First Meeting between George Meredith and Rebert Louis ‘ tevenson, 
J. E. HL. Gordon on, Bkman, Jau. 
Stock Exchange, Frederick Dolman on, Lud M, Jan. 
Sunday Question, H. Beerbolim Tree on, H, Jan. 
Surnames, see under Names. 
Sutro, Adolph, R R A, Dee. 
Swiss Solutions of American Problems, W. D. McCrackan on, N E M, Dee. 
Symonds, John Addington, F, Sewall on, New W, De-. 
prea ng in Bevis Marks, Sir F. Montefiore on, Str, De 





Taine, H. L. Katseher on, Free R, Jan. 
‘Taste, pension Birrell on, Serib, Jan. 
Tatra Mountains, Kh. L. Gerard on, M, Jan. 
Telegraph : The Nerves of the World, J. Munro on, L H, Jan. 
Tennyson, Lord, 
Tennyson at Aldworth, by F. G. Kitton, @ M, Jav. 
Tennyson’s Handwriting, J. H. Schooling on, Str, Dee. 
Studies in Tennysou’s “ ln Memoriam,” by Mary A. Woods, Ex T, Jan. 
Theatres and the Drama : 
The Japanese Theatre, FE. B. Rogers on, 0, Dec. 
Theosophy, see Contents of Lucifer. 
Thoreau, Henry David, G. Stewart on, Can M, Dec. 
Tree, Herbert Beerbohm, Gilbert Park on, Lipp, Jau. 
Tunis: 
Elizabeth A. Sharp on, Ata, Jan. 
Through Northern Tunisia, by W. ert G W, Jan. 
Turkey, Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid of, C R, Jau. 


Underwood, F. H., J. T. Trowbridge on, A M, Jan. 
Unitarianism : A Unitarian’s Gospel, C. E. St. Johu on, New W, De 
United States (see also under Charleston, Pullman City, Yosemite, 
Navies, Emigration, Railways, City Transit, Forests, Slave 
Mormonism ) : 
The American Elections of 1894, R R A, De 
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The Meaning of the American Elections, by J. W. <a N AR, Dez. 


David A. Well’s ‘‘ Downfall,” George Wilson on, A, [ 

The People’s Party in the United States, C. W. WwW iley +i AJP, De:. 
The Beginving of American Parties, N. Brooks on, Serib, oe. 

The Republic in the Court of Reason, T. B. Grant on, A J P, 


The American Republic and fhe Debs Insurrection, Z. atin Tk olbrook on, 


BS, Jan 
Experiments in American Financial Legislation, J. H. Eckels on, N AR, 


Dangers of Paternalism in America, G. F. Milton on, A J P, De-. 
Swiss Solutions of American l’roblems, W. 


Legislatures, R. L. Bridgman on, A J P, Dee. 


: D.. McCrackan on, N E M, Dee. 
Is the West Discontented ? by J. H. Canfield, F, Jan. 











Wales 


The Church in Wales, Black, Jan. 
Gallia Rediviva, by A. Cohu, A M, Jan. 
Walworth Road, London, H D. Lowry on, W M, « 


Wealth, Gospel of,—Religion and Wealth, 


B Ss Jan. 


AUTHOR. 
Allen, Grant 


Anderson, Jessie 


Bellerby, Isabel . 
Boothby, pany - 
Briss. 

Brooks, Mibridge 


Buchanan, Robert 
Carter, Annie Q. . 


Peeridge, Chris- 
tabel R. 
Collins, Mabel. . 
Crawford, F. Ma- 
ion 
Crompton, Fran- 
ces E, 
Davis, Richard 
Harding 
Doyle, A, Conan. 
Fenn, G. Man- 
lie 
Gerard, Dorothea 


Gerard : 
Grey, Cyril. : 


Lt.-Col. 


Groves, 


Hodges, Sydney . 
Hope, Anthony 
Hungerford, ure. 
Jolly, . 
Keith Leslie . 
er, David . . 
roe, G. Par- 
Malan, Rev. A. N. 


Mallock, W. H. 
Marshall, Emma. 


an 
by "se 


Washington Gladden, 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Wellington, Duke of, Lord Roberts on, P M M, Jan. 


Westminster, Walter Besant on, P M M, Jan. 


Weyman, Stanley J., 
Whist, Black, Jan. 






Interviewed, by F. Dolman, C F M, Jan. 


Women and Women’s Work (see also under Education) : 


Status and Future of the Woman Suffrage Movement, Dr. 


Jacobi on, F, Dec. 


Why New Zealand Women got the Franchise, by Edw. 


Jan. 


A Defence of the Modern Girl, W R, . 


Women under Islam, by Miss Lucy +4 
J. E. 


Women of Morocco, 


B. Meakin on, H, 


7 Garnett, N C, Jan. 
Jan. 


Wood, Mrs. Henry, Memorials of, by Canon M’Cormick, Arg, Jan. 
Writing Materials of Olden Days, Tighe Hopkius on, L H, Jan. 


Yorkshire ; Charlotte Bront3’s County, 
”, Cryan on, W R, Jan. 
Yucatan, Alice D. Le Plongeon on, Fr L, Jan. 


Yosemite, R. W. W 


A. H. 


Zola, Emile, C. E. Townsend on, W R, Jan. 


Japp on, Ata, Jan. 


SERIALS NOW RUNNiNG IN THE MAGAZINES. 


Story. 
Evelyn Moore’s Poet . 
Blood Royal 
Three ¥ reshmen : 
Ruth, Frau, and 
Nathalie 
Angus 
Widow 
A Bid for Fortune 
Her First Miracle. 


Vaughan’s 


A Boy of the First 
Empire 

The Chat latan. 

For Poorer — For 


Richer 

The Teuder Mercies of 
the Good 

The Magician’s 
Daughter 

Casa braecio 

The Green Garland 

The Princess Aline 

The Stark Munro Let- 


ters 
The Queen’s Scarlet . 


An Arrangel Mar- 
riage 

A Foreigner ee 

The Course of ‘True 


Love 
True to His Colours . 


Joan Haste 


Heart’s Insurgent. 
An Errant Wooing 


When Leaves were 

Green 

gs Lady of the 
ool. 


The Three Graces 
John Morrison 
The Indian Uncle 


Amid Siberian Fo- 
rests 
Mouda. . 


The Wallaby Man 
The Heart of Life 
By the North Sea. 


MAGAZINE. 
Chautanquan 
Great Thoughts 
St. Nicholas. 
Quiver 
Windsor Magaziue. 
Good Words * 
Saiut Nicholas . 


Bow Bells 
Quiver 


Sunday Magaziue . 


Cape Illustrate | 


Magazine seni 
C.utury Magazine. 
Monthly Packet 
Harper’s. . 

Idler . 
Chums 
Lougman’s . 


Blackwool . 
Atalanta 


Little Folks. 


Pall Mall Magazine 


Harp ee . 

Century Magazine = 

Argosy 

Longman’s . 

Atalanta. 

CaleJonia 

Leisure Hour 

Boy’s Own Paper . 

Quarterly Illustra- 
tor. 


Boy’s Own Paper " 
Fortnightly. . . 
Fireside . 


BEGUN. 
Dec. ’94 
Nov. ’94 


Jan. ’95 


Nov. ’94 


Jan. ’95 
Jan. ’95 


Nov. 94 


Sept. ’94 


Nov. ’94 
Jaa. *95 
Nov. 04 


Jan. ’95 
Ont. ’94 
Oct. "94 
Nov. ’94 
De>. 94 
O.t. "94 


Jan. 795 


Sept. "94 


De. ’94 
Des. 94 
Jan. ’95 
Dez. ’94 
Oct. ’94 
Jan. '95 
Nov. ’94 
Nov, ’94 
Nov. 94 

"94 
Jan. ’95 


AUTHOR. 
Mason, Caroline 


Meade, Mrs. L. T. 


” 


Meredith, 
George 
—* Henry 
eto 


J. Fitz- 
gera 

Norris, Oliver M. 

Parker, Gilbert . 

Phelps, Elizaboth 
Stuart 

Pierce, Ctta W.. 

Prowse, R. 0. . 

Pyle, Howard. . 

ee Rita ” 


Russell, Ww. Clark 
Stables, Gordon . 


Molloy, 
Id 


Stearns, Albert . 


Stevenson, R, vod 
Sturrock, ee, 
Swan, Annie S. 


Thorne, Eglanton 
Tourgee, Albion 


Trotter, Ada M. . 
Wood, Mrs. Henry 


The following are 


Srory. 
At War With ay 
Aunt Barbara. 
The Herons 
Lady Jean’s V agaries 
Miriam’s Revenge 


Under a Wrong Impressic " 


Story, 

A Minister 
Worl 

The Voice of the 
Charmer 

Stories from the Diary 
of a Court Dress- 
maker 

A Girl in Ten Thou- 
sand 

Playmates . 

The Amazing 
Marriage 

The Sowers 


of the 


The Grey Lady . . 
Iu Shadow of Shame . 


Nadya: a Tale of the 
Steppes 

The Seats of the 
Mighty 

A Singular Life 


High Tides r 

A Fatal Reservation . ‘ 

Jack Ballister’s For- 
tune 

Peg the Rake . 

Heart of Oak . 

In the Land of the 
Lion and the Ostrich 

Chris and the Won- 
derful Lamp 

Treasure Island 

Livnburn Farm . 

Memortles of Margaret 
Grainger, School- 
mistress 

HerOwn Way. . 

The Story of a Thou- 
sand 

Marsh Marigolds. . 

Mr. Castonel ‘ 


anonymous :— 


Famil: 


MAGAZINE. 
Ladies’ Home Jour- 
Family 

Magazine ‘ 
Woman at Home . 


Young Woman. 


Little Folks. 

Scribner’s 
Magazine 

Cornhiil . 


Windsor Magazine. 
Cassell’s 


Journal 
Sunday at Home 


Saturday 


Young Man. . . 
Atlantic Monthly . 
Frank Leslie’s . 
Cornhill . ° 
Saint Nicholas . 
Household Words . 
Good Words . 
Boy’s Own Paper . 


Saint Nicholas . 


‘Chums 


Caledonia ee 
Woman at Home . 


Girl’s Own Paper . 
Cosmopolitan 


Girl’s Own “— . 
Argosy . . . 


MAGAZINE. 


Herald 


Famiy Herald . . . 
oo MOCMIUONS... « ote 6 
- « Temple Rar . 


Family Herald . 
Ladies’ Treasury . 


Mary Putaam 


Reeves, W R, 


BEGUN. 
Nov. ’94 


Dec. ’94 


Jan. '95 


Oct. 94 


Jan. "95 
Jan. 95 


Jan. '95 
Jan. 95 
Nov. 794 
Nov. ’94 
Jan. ’95 
Jan. ’95 
Nov. ’94 


July ’94 
April ’94 


"94 
Jan. 95 
Nov. ’94 
Dec. 794 
Oct. ’94 
Jan. 95 
Oct. ’94 
Nov. ’94 
Nov. ’94 
Nov. ’94 
Jan. 95 
Brcun 
Jan. 795 
Nov. ’94 
Oct. ‘94 
Jan. '95 
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SIDENCE OF PROFESSOR ADAM FRAGUSSUAN 


From the painting by Mr. C. M. Hardie, A.R.S.A. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE MONTHLY INDEX. 











N and after March Ist next I shall bring out the Index to the Periodicals of the Month in a separate publication, 
at one penny, or post free three-halfpence. At present, owing to the difficulty of producing the Review before 
the 15th, the value of the Index, which occupies nearly sixteen pages of the current number, is half lost. My original 
idea when the Review was projected was to bring it out as near the first of the month as possible, so that the tables 
of Contents of the Magazines might be a guide to the reader as to what magazines he should purchase. The 
great increase in the circulation rendered it necessary to publish on the 15th, and this delay, although it did 
not impair the value of the other contents of the Review, reduced by at least one-half the utility of the index pages. 
I have therefore determined to separate them, so that subscribers to the “ Mouthly Index” may have the tables 
of the Contents of the Magazines within a day or two of the beginning of the month. The “Monthly Index” 
will be forwarded for this year to all prepaid subscribers on our books without extra charge. To non-subscribers 
the price will be one penny, or eighteen-pence per annum, post free. Editors and publishers of periodicals are 
requested to facilitate the early production and greater completeness of this Index by forwarding me copies of 
their magazines and reviews with as little delay as possible. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC GEMS OF ART. 


When I was in Chicago I was much impressed by the facilities offered to their readers by the Chicago newspapers 
for securing artistic reproductions of views of the World’s Fair, and subsequently of other famous scenes and pictures. 
I am therefore glad to beable to announce that I have made arrangements, through Messrs. Horace Marshall and Son, 
with art publishers of Chicago to offer through the Review a splendid Album of Gems of Art. This Album when 
complete will contain four hundred views, executed in the best style, and forming a wonderful collection of the most 
beautiful places and objects in the world. The Album will be published in sixpenny parts. Tho first appeared 
on the 5th inst., the second will appear on the 19th, and the subsequent issues weekly, until the Album is complete. 
Orders for the Review or Reviews Album of Gems of Art can be booked through any newsagent or bookseller. 
A specimen of the illustrations, of which there are sixteen in each number, is given away with this issue of the 
Review. Below I give particulars of the contents of the earlier issues :— 


PART I. PART If. PART IIL. PART IV. 
Trafalgar Square, London. Houses of Parliament, Londov. St. Finn Barr’s Church, Cork. House of Parliament, Ottawa. 
Melrose Abbey, Scctland. ** The Sabines” (Paris Louvre.) Avalon Harbour, Carolina. Eagle Peak, British Columbia. 
Bow River and Twin Peaks, Canada. Cleopatra Terrace, Yellowstone Park. A Cactus field in Mexico. Canterbury Cathedral. 
Windsor Castle. Field of Waterloo. Palace Hotel, San Francisco. Turner’s ** Wreck of the Minotaur.” 
Lake Blanche, Utah. ** Music.” Edinburgh Castle. Sligo Abbey. 
Tower of London. Donuer Lake, California. Hermit Range, British Columbia. Octagonal Hall, Capitol, Rome. 
Hall of Marbles, Naples. Live-oak, Brunswick, California, *« Art ”’—From Life. rhe Great Pyramid aud Sphinx 
Indian River, Florida. jovernment Buildings, Washington. Oxford, England. George’s Dock, Liverpeo!. 
The Auditorium, Chicago. York Minster. Clutha River, New Zealand. Glacier on Mont B’anc, 
The Capitol at Washington. St. Augustine, Florida. The Toboggan Club, Montreal. A Mosque at Cairo. 
Canova’s Venus, Florence.} Near Mill Creek, Pennsylvania. “The Young Photographer.” ** Sprit g-time.” 
Custom House, Dublin. : Street Scene in Buenos Ayres. Leaning Tower of Pisa. Montreal Harbour 
Av Indian Village. Napoleon’s Chamber, Fontainebleau. David: By Michael Angelo. Harper’s Ferry, West Virginia. 
Place de la Concorde, Paris. Garden of Gethsemane. Sugar Plantation in Florida. Palermo, Sicily. 
Niagara (Horse-Shoe Falls). Jobnstown Castle, Ireland. The Nubian Fruit-Seller. Street Scene in Horg Kong. 


Winter Scene, Niagara F alls. A Temple in Nikko, Japan. Temple of Isis at Phila. Boston Common, Mass 


GAY’S SACRED PICTURES. 


The impression produced by the publication in the Review of photographs of the unique and marvellous sacred 
pictures of the Russian painter, Gay, has led me to embark upon what is, for me, an entirely new and some what 
hazardous enterprise. Through the kind offices of the Rev. Mr. Frances, of St. Petersburg, the Artistic Committee 
which has been formed for securing the exhibition of Gay’s sacred pictures have arranged with me for the exhibition 
in London, and subsequently in the Provinces, of Gay’s painting of the Crucifixion. The exhibition of this picture is 
prohibited in St. Petersburg. Count Tolstoy, who was an intimaie friend of the deceased painter, has kindly promised 
to write a description of the marvellous painting which, in his opinion, more accurately represents the Crucifixion as 
it occurred than any other picture in the world. I expect to receive the painting early in March, and shall at once 
arrange for its exhibition in a London gallery. Afterwards I hope to be able to bring this wonderful work of ‘the 
Russian realist before the masses of the people, to whom its sombre and terrible truth will appeal strongly. 


